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AT LAST! Automotive engineers have smashed down the barriers 
to perfected combustion! The new VACU-MATIC solves the secret 
of greater power! With almost magical action, this amazing inven- 
tion instantly puts new life and pep in any motor. It adds mileage to 
every gallon of gasoline . . . produces split-second pick-up, sensitive 
accelerator response, greater speed and smoother running 


Soe 3 * ~ 
New- Automatic-- Nothing Like It! 

The self-starter—four wheel brakes—knee action—streamlining . . . 
and now VACU-MATIC! The greatest motor improvement of recent 
years! With it, engineers have achieved a practical means of 
balancing air and gasoline automatically for all speeds. 
Vacu-matic is entirely different! It is AUTOMATIC and allows 
the motor to “breathe” at the correct time, opening and closing 
automatically as required. No idling troubles—no carburetor adjust- 
ments necessary. Just put it on and forget it! Sharply cuts fuel 
wastes, saves dollars in gas costs, reduces carbor and gives your 
engine new pep, greater power and longer life. 


Fits All Cars 


VACU-MATIC is constructed of six parts, 
assembled and welded into one unit, correctly 
adjusted and sealed at the factory. Nothing 
to regulate.‘ Any motorist can attach VACU- 
MATIC in ten minutes. Once in, its only 
reminder is the surge of instant power and 
speed it gives to the motor and the savings 
it affords your pocketbook. 


The VACU- MATIC Co., 


Agents and 
Salesmen 


If you are inter- 
ested in earning 
unusual _ profits, 
check coupon. 
Exclusive  terri- 
tories are now 
being granted. 


Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Guaranteed Gas Savings 


The VACU-MATIC proves itself on every car. It is guaranteed 
to give worth-while gas savings, quicker pick-up, and more power 
or it costs you nothing. ‘On a test I gained an average of 4 miles 
on a gallon,” writes Alex Wertz. ““Wacu-matic is the best I have 
ever tried.” Clarence Rutzin—I have tried the Vacu-matic on 
several tests and find that I get between 5 and 6 miles per gallon 
increase, have more mileage, have greater pickup.” 


Free Details 


Learn about this remarkable device that so greatly affects the 
entire performance of your motor. Learn why your car is costing 
you extra money to operate without VACU-MATIC. See why 
your VACU-MATIC equipped car will leap away from traffic 
without sputter or hesitation. Discover a new driving thrill and 
enjoy the savings. Get the facts! Write today! 


= FREE OFFER COUPON= - - = 
THE VACU-MATIC COMPANY 1 
] 7617-73 W. State St., Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send me full particulars concerning | 
[| theVacu-matic and details of your Free Offer. This of 
course does not obligate me in any way. 1 
i j 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


For several years, he was just like a score of other 
men in the plant—a good, honest, fairly capable 
worker, but only that. There was nothing distinc- 
tive about him or his ability—nothing to make him 
stand out from the crowd—no reason, as a matter 
of fact, why he should ever receive a raise. 

Then one fortunate day he decided that the 
reason he wasn’t getting anywhere was because he 
lacked special training. He searched around a bit 
—asked a great many questions—and then en- 
rolled for a home-study course with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools. 


men who had really studied their work were in 
line for positions as foremen. 

“I certainly was glad then that I had decided to 
study in my spare time, For, thanks to my I.C.S. 
course, I was the only man in the organization wha 
could talk to the superintendent in his own lan- 
guage. As a result, I was promoted over men who 
had been here from ten to twenty years.” 

What are you doing with the hours after supper? 
Can you afford to let them slip by unimproved 
when you can easily make them mean so much? 

One hour a day, spent with the I.C.S. in the 


quiet of your own home, will prepare you for suc- 
cess in the work you like best. Yes, i¢ will! Put it 
up to us to prove it, Mail this coupon today. 


“Soon after I began studying,” he wrote to us 
the other day, “we had a change in management 
at our plant, The new superintendent said that only, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCH OOS. 


“The Universal University” BOX 4910-F, SCRANTON, PENNA, 


* Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, “Who Wins * 
and Why,” and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X: 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
O) Reading Shop Blueprints Automobile Mechanic 
O Telegraph Engineer O Plumbing CO Steam Fitting 
O Telephone Work O Heating O Ventilation O Chemistry O Pharmacy 
O Mechanical Engineer O Sheet Metal Worker © Coal Mining Engineer 
1 Mechanical Draftsman 0 Steam Engineer ( Civil Engineer D) Navigation 0 Air Conditioning 


O Architect 

O Architectural Draftsman 
O Building Estimating 

0 Wood Millworking 

O Contractor and Builder* 


O Air Brakes OR. R. Signalman 
O Highway Engineering 


O Structural Draftsman OG Machinist OO Toolmaker O Steam Electric Engineer O Boilermaker 
O Structural Engineer O Patt ker O Surveying and Mapping O Textile Overseer or Supt. 
O Development and Protec- O Heat Treatment of Metals O Refrigeration O Cotton Manufacturing 


tion of New Products 
O Electrical Engineer 
O Electric Lighting 
O Welding, Electric and Gas 


O Bridge Engineer R. R. Locomotives 
0 Bridge and Building Foreman OR. R. Section Foreman 
O Gas Engines () Diesel Engines (] R. R. Bridge and Building 
O Aviation Engines Foreman 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 
OC. P. Accountant O Service Station Salesmanship 
O Bookkeeping O First Year College 
O Secretarial Work O Business Correspondence 


0 Woolen Manufacturing 

D Agriculture O Fruit Growing 
O Poultry Farming O Radio 
O Marine Engineer 


O Business Management 
0 Office Management 
G Industrial Management 


CO Railway Mail Clerk 
0 Grade School Subjecta 
0 High School Subjects 


O Traffic Management O Spanish O French O Lettering Show Cards OSigns ( College Preparatory 
O Accountancy G Salesmanship OD Stenography and Typing O Illustrating 
O Cost Accountant O Advertising O Civil Service © Mail Carrier O Cartooning 
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In Five Parts—Part One 
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COMPLETE STORIES 
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Tarn SUNK TIRES. 
Into Cash! *- 


Responsible men dropping everything to 
make sensational new Floor Mat. 


Simple hand machine slices old tire into 
strips. New patented process weaves them 
into thick, springy, long wearing FABRIX 
Mats—Big demand from factories, schools, |: 
stores, houses. 10c in raw material makes 
$2.00 mat. Think of the profit. 


COSTS NOTHING to get complete infor- 
mation showing how one 
man in each town can es- 
tablish local factory and 
make money from the start. 
Investment reasonable. Write 
today. All information is 
FREE, 


FABRIX INC., Dept. 233 


325 W. Huron Street, Chicago 


ANY PHOTO ENLARGED 


Size 8x10 inches or smaller If de- 
sired. Same price for full length or 
bust form, groups, landscapes, pet 
animals, etc., or enlargements of any 


part of group picture. Safe return of 

original photo guaranteed. 

SEND NO MONEY 322xtmail photo or 

and within a week you will receive your Gesuiifal 

life-like enlargement, guaranteed fadeless. Pay postman 470 
us reend 490 with order and we pay postace. BI; 

[SOE fos Se gue pee 

new. Bond your photos today, Sposity size wanted. 


STANDARD ART STUDIOS, 104 S.Jetferson St. Dept. 765-C Chicago 


We pay the world’s highest prices for old coins, > 
encased postage stamps and paper money, Large > 
Copper Cents up_to $2000.00 each, Half Cent 
$250.00, Indian Head Cents $50.00, 1909 Cen 
Peon Half Dimes $150.00, 25c¢ before 187 
300.00, 50¢ before 1879 $750.00, Silver Dol 
, dars before 1874 $2500.00, Gold dollar: 
Sh aatad sy Trade dollars $250.00, 1822 $5.00 
-Gold Piece $5000.00, Old Paper Money 
i - $26.00, Encased postage stamps $12.00, Cer- 
stain Foreign Coins $150.00 etc. 
Don’t Wait! Send Dime Today for 
our large illustrated list. 
ROMANO’S COIN SHOP 
Dept. 479, 


REMINGTON 
-«[().. PORTABLE 


ADAY 


Buy this beautiful brand new Rem- 
ington Portable No. 5 direct Tron 
the factory for only 10c a day! s 
Standard 4-row — keyboard, y 
standard width carriage, mar- 
gin release on _ keyboard, t 
back spacer, automatic ribbon * 


reverse—every essential feature TRIAL 
found in standard typewriters! Car- OFFER 
rying case and typing course free. 

Special 10-day free trial offer. You don’t risk a cent! Write 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 108-3, Buffalo, N. Y. i ' 
penineione | uffalo, N. Y. Don’t delay. 


Checks Coming in Regularly 


“The checks have been coming 
my way regularly and average 
more than $150 apiece.* I owe 
all of my success to _N. I. A. 
Copy-Desk training and wouldn’t 
sell the working knowledge it 
gave me for one million dollars 
because to be able to write sal- 
soley material thrills me beyond 
words.” 

MRS. VIOLET J. BOSTIC 
183 Second St., 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


*In a letter dated January 7, 1935, Mrs. Bostic 
says, “I have just had another story accepted by True 
Detective Mysteries. My first check in the New 
Year, for $181.52.” 


How do you know 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? M 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of 
training, under competent guidance? — 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to 
do, waiting for the day to come some time when you 
will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am 
a writer’? 2 

If the latter course igs the one of your choosing, 
you probably never will write. Lawyers must be law 
clerks. Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be 
draftsmen. We all know that, in our times, the egg 
does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that any one becomes a writer until he 
(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why 
so many authors and writers spring up out of the 
newspaper business. The day-to-day necessity of 
writing—of gathering material about which to write 
—develops their talent, their background and their 
confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on journalism—con- 
tinuous writing—the training that has produced so 
many successful authors, 


iLearn to write by writing 


NEWSPAPER Institute training is based on the 
New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps 
you writing in your own home, on your own time. 
Week by week you receive actual assignments, just as 
if you were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected and 
constructively criticized. A group of men, whose 
combined newspaper experience totals more than 
200 years, are responsible for this instruction. Un- 
der such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly 
developing your own distinctive, self-flavored style—undergoing an 
experience that has a thrill to it and which at the same time de- 
velops in you the power te make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors. and, therefore, give little thought 
to the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be earned for ma- 
terial that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, 
fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment, 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells 
you whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to 
successful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative 
imagination, ete. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will 
bring it, without obligation. Newspaper Institute of America, 
1776 Broadway, New York. 


r Newspaper Institute of America 

| 1776 Broadway, New York } 
| Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Apti- 

| tude Test and further information about writing for profit. 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


AGEN CES ore ia rnin, oriisssciev ele sleiy: cueisie ie ronstale eiessislele Since 


I (All correspondence confidential, No salesmen will call on you.) 
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Those 
EMBARRASSING 


MOMENTS 


When you’re 
not sure youve 


The great Coyne Shops in Chi ‘0 have & world-wid 
utation for trainin: in SE as 


i WILL FINANCE 
YOUR TRAINING 
said or done 
the proper 
thing ... you'd 
give anything 
to be sure, 
wouldn’t you? 


(eee Laura Alston Brown 
WARNINGS OF in her book on 


PROSTATE TROUBLE SOCIAL GRACES 


Perrone eae ee ee Night Pe Le, oe ll h 

ame Bac uumbago, Kidney an adder Trouble, 

Chronic Constipation, Despondency, Restlessness at te s you Ow to 
Night are only some of the ailments, differing in 


full ten months to complete your 
f you will write to 


ing you can Ect ive @ 
without book study 
or useless 
theory. ¢ fen 


Mr. H. Cc. Lewis, President, 
Dept. 35-45, 500 S. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 
Tell me how you will finance my training at rene and send 
“me the BIG FREE Illustrated book on ELECTRI 
i 
i 


NAME...... see eeeceeecccceccscsecees seeeeeee eeeeceeeoceees 


f ADDRESS.....ccccscccceccccvcessereressennes ee eeeseeseees 


individuals, that can often be ascribed to lesion of 

the Prostate Gland. conduct yourself 
THOUSANDS AFFLICTED i. 

Thousands of men in every community suffer from at all times. © 


these ailments, weaknesses ‘and other physical short- 
comings without knowing that very frequently they 
are caused by prostatic failure. 


MANY DOCTORS ENDORSE MASSAGE 
Massaging for the alleviation, of Prostate Trouble, is Follow the C 
as old as time, and some of the most outstanding = 
authorities in the medical profession recommend advice of 
massage as a safe effective treatment. 
(See Reference Book of the Medical an Expert. 
Sciences, Vol. VII, 38rd Edition.) POSTAGE 
USE “PROSAGER” Get ...-. PREPAID 


—a new invention which enables any 
man to massage his Prostate Gland in 
the privacy of his home. 

It often brings relief with the first 
treatment and must help or it costs 


you nothing. No Drugs or Electricity. f 
UNSOLICITED LETTERS 
OF GRATITUDE NSE SASSER 
Fach month we receive scores of un- pr. w. D. SMITH 


solicited letters of gratitude and ap- INVENTOR 

preciation from users of the Prosager = 
—having thousands of users we no doubt can refer Order by Mail 
Prostate Sufferers to someone in their own home 


Sraeribie benedis tose CHELSEA HOUSE 


FREE bartels Se TRIAL cite v 
Sratnty toritten te ail that is necessary, address card ‘to 79 Seventh Ave. ’ New York City 
MIDWEST PRODUCTS CO. 
B-300 KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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Flew 
- Sow 


Prices: 


US 50% OW 
OUR TIRES 


GO 
Ne ATLAS __ 
~—¥ SUPER VALUES 


This old reliable com; ia first choicewith 
thousands of motorists who demand highest 
quality at lowest cost, Actual tests on rough- 
est roads prove that standard brand tires recon- 
structed by the scientific Atlas process deliver50 
to60. oreservice. Order tod: 


BALLOON TIRES 
Size Rim Tires Tubes 
29x4,40-21 pars $0.8! 


28x4,75-1 
29x4,75-20 
29x5,00-19 


25-21 
18 
30x6.00-18 
81x6,00-19 

10-20 


$3.73 $1.65 
4.45 1.96 


c wee cise nies molded, 

al nes ea: 
Orders filled promptly 13:98 6.45! heatresisting rubber 
Send $1.00 Deposit with each tire ordered ($4.00 depositon each 
truck tire), Balance C.O,D, If you send cash in full deduct 5%, 
Year’s service guaranteed, or replacement at }4 price. Order today, 


ATLAS TIRE & RUBBER CO., Dept. 17-C 
6250-52 SOUTH MORGAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FOLLOW THIS MAN 


Secret Service Operator No. 38 ig on the job! 
Running down dang: Counterfeit Gang. mat 
tale finger prints in murdered girl's room. 

The Confidential Report 

ree Operator No. 38 made 

to his chief. Write for it. 

Earn a Regular Monthly Salary 
XOU can become a Finger Print athome, 
4n your spare time, at small cost. Write for con- 
fidential full rt and details. Literature will 
NOT be sent to boys under 17 years of age. 
LO fens beg aca 
Dept, 27-73 nye’ Wee te. 


Read this = es 
Free Offer IN 3 DAYS 


—and learn that what was considered impossible before—the re- 
moval of pimples, blackheads, freckles, tan, oily skin, large pores, 
wrinkles and other defects in the outer skin—can now be done 
harmlessly and economically at home in three days’ time, as stated 
by_legions of men and women, young and old. 
it is all explained in a new free treatise called 
“BEAUTIFUL NEW SKIN IN 3 DAYS” 

which is being mailed absolutely free to readers of this paper. So 
worry no more over your humiliating skin and complexion or signs of 
aging if your outer skin looks soiled and worn. Simply send your name 
and address to MARVO BEAUTY LABORATORIES, Dept. 381-C, 
No. 1700 Broadway, New York, N. Y., and you will reeeive this 
new treatise by return mail in plain wrapper, postpaid and abso- 
lutely free. If pleased, tell friends. 


Make me PROVE 


that:its EASY 


h learn-athome 


Clip the coupon and mail it. I’m so sure 
that I can train you at home in your spare 
time for a good job in Radio that I’ll send 
you my first lesson free. Examine it, read 
it, see how clear and easy it is to under- 
f stand. Then you will know why many men 
with less than a grammar school education 
Hand no technical experience have become 
Radio Experts and are earning two to three 
times their former pay as a result of my 
; training. 
Set Servicing Many Radio Experts make $40, $60, $75 
qpare time perenne a week 
Re A ae 15 years, the Radio Industry has grown 
men $200 to $1,000 a Jors's tow million to hondreds of millions of dellara. 
year. Full time men Over 800,000 jobs have been created by this growth 
make as much as $40, and thousands more will be created by its continued 
$60, $75 a week. development. Many men and young men with the right 
? training—the kind of training I give you inthe N, R. I. 
Gourse—have stepped into lio at two and threa 
times their former salaries. 


Get Ready Now for Jobs Like These 


Broadcasting stations use engineers, operators, sta- 
tion managers and pay up to $5,000 a year. Manufac- 
jj turers continually {employ testers, inspectors, fore- 
men, engineers, servicemen, buyers, for jobs paying 
up to $7,500 a year. Radio operators on ships enjoy 
life, see the world, with board and lodging free, and 
get good pay besides. Dealers and 


bers employ 
servicemen, salesmen, buyers, managers, and pay u! 
to$100 a week. My book tells you about these an 
many, other fnteresting rae to) pone: muoress op) pore 
7 nity for you in Radio. future is certain. Televi- 
Broadeasting Stations Sion, short wave, loud speaker syetoms, police Hao, 
Employ trained men ®utomobile Radio, aviation Radio—in every branch, de- 
continually for jobs velopments and improvements are taking place. 


paving up to $5,000 Many make $5, $10, $15 a Week Extra 


in Spare Time While Learning 


The day you enroll I start sending you Extra Money 
Job Sheets which quickly show you how to do Radio 
repair obs common in most every neighborhood. 
Throughout your training, I send you information for 
servicing popular makes of sets! 1 give you plans and 
ideas that have made good spare time money—$200 to 
$1000 a year—for hundreds of fellows. My course is 
famous as ‘‘The Course that pays for itself.’’ 

Free 64-Page Book of Facts 
Mail the coupon now. In addition to the sample lesson, 
I send my book, ‘‘Rich Rewards in Radio.’’ It tells 
you about the opportunities in Radio; tells you about 
my Course, what others who have teken it are doing 


and making. This offer is free to any ambitious fellow 
Loud Speaker Systems Gyo. 15 yoars old. Find out what Radio offers you 


« without the slightest obligation. Mail Co in 
aos paUatignhan descr envelope oF paste iton ‘a penny post card. A T NOW! 
growing, money mak- J. E. SMITH, President 
ing field ‘for Radio National Radio institute, Dept. 5CD 
trained men, Washington. D. C. 


J. E. SMITH, President 
National Radio Institute, Dept. 5CD 
Washington, D. C. 


I want to take advantage of your 
offer. Send me your Free Sample 
Lesson and your book, ‘‘Rich Rewards 
in Radio.’’. I understand this request 
does not obligate me. 

(Please print plainly.) 
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Help Your Hidneys 


Don’t Take Drastic Drugs 


You have 9 million tiny tubes or filters in your kidneys, which are at work night and day cleaning 
out Acids and poisonous wastes and purifying your blood, which circulates through your kidneys 200 


times an hour. 


So it’s no wonder that poorly functioning Kidneys may be the real cause of feeling tired, 


run-down, nervous, Getting Up Nights, Rheumatic Pains and other troubles. 


Nearly everyone is likely to suffer from poorly functioning Kidneys at times because modern foods 
and drinks, weather changes, exposure, colds, nervous strain, worry and over-work often place an extra 


heavy load on the Kidneys. 


But when your Kidneys need help, don’t take chances 
with drastic or irritating drugs. Be careful. If poorly 
functioning Kidneys or Bladder make you suffer from Get- 
ting Up Nights, Leg Pains, Nervousness, Stiffness, Burning, 
Smarting, Itehing Acidity, Rheumatic Pains, Lumbago, Loss 
of Vitality, Dark Circles under the eyes, or Dizziness, don’t 
waste a minute. Try the Doctor’s prescription Cystex (pro- 
nounced Siss-tex). See for yourself the amazing quickness 
with which it soothes, tones and cleans raw, sore irritated 
membranes, 


Cystex is a remarkably successful prescription for poorly 
functioning Kidneys and Bladder. It is helping millions of 
sufferers, and many say that in just a day or so it helped 
them sleep like a baby, brought new strength and energy, 
eased rheumatic pains and stiffness—made them feel years 
younger. Cystex is swift, safe and sure in action. It helps 
the Kidneys in their work of cleaning out the blood and 
removing poisonous acids and wastes in the system. Cystex 
is a scientifically prepared prescription and your doctor or 
druggist can tell you it does not contain any dopes, narcotics 
or habit-forming drugs. The formula is in every package. 


Dr.cW. R. GEORGE 


Doctors and druggists everywhere approve of the 
prescription Cystex because of its splendid ingredients 
and quick action. For instance, Dr. W. George, 
graduate Medical Dept., University of Indiana, former 
Health Commissioner of Indianapolis, and Medical Di- 
rector for insurance company 10 years, recently wrote 
the following letter: 

“There is little question but what properly func- 
tioning Kidney and Bladder organs are vital to the 
health. Insufficient Kidney excretions are the cause of 
much needless suffering with aching back, weakness, 


Because of its amazing and almost world- 
wide success, the Doctor’s Prescription 
known as Cystex, (pronounced Siss-tex) is 
offered to sufferers of poor Kidney and Blad- & 
to fix you up to your complete satisfaction = 
or money back on return of empty pack- 
age. It’s only 3c a dose. Ask your 
druggist for Cystex today and see for 
yourself how much younger, stronger Bsus 
and better you can feel by simply clean- 
ing out your Kidneys. Cystex must do 
the work or cost you nothing. 
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painful joints and rheumatic pains, headaches and a 
general run-down, exbausted body. This condition also 
interferes with normal rest at night by causing the 
sufferer to rise frequently for relief, and results in 
painful excretion, itching, smarting and burning. I am 
of the opinion that Cystex definitely corrects frequent 
causes (poor kidney functions) of such conditions and 
I have actually prescribed in my own practice for 
many years past the same ingredients contained in 
vour formula, Cystex not only exerts a splendid in- 
fluence in flushing poisons from the urinary tract, but 
also hag an antiseptic action and assists in freeing the 
biood of retained toxins. Believing as I do that so 
meritorious a product deserves the endorsement of the 
Medical Profession, I am happy indeed to lend my 
name and photograph for your use in advertising 
Cystex.’’ Signed W. R. George, M. D. 


The hobby of Pres. Roosevelt, Kings and 
Statesmen. The most absorbing, entertaining, 
educational of all pastimes. Our illustrated 
booklet, packed with useful information for advanced 
collector. as well ax beginners, mailed free, together 
with 15 desirable 19th Century stamps and new magazine 


**Stamp Lore’’ containing contest with free prizes tor ¢ 
10c postage. Send for it today. 


GLOBUS STAMP COMPANY 
268-4th Ave., Dept. 130, New York, N. Y. 


‘BALD MEN! 


WAKE UP YOUR DORMANT HAIR ROOTS! 


If your hair roots are not dead but merely dormant, give your scalp 
a chance by stimulating the hair roots with Japanese Oil, the anti- 
septic counter-irritant. Thousands have reported astonishing results. 
Many who had given up in despair turned to Japanese Oil as a last 
resort, and have been rewarded with hair growth. 


You owe it to yourself to try this highly successful preparation. 
You’ll be amazed at the way it removes loose dandruff, stops scalp 
itch and_ helps promote new, strong, healthy growth. 60c a bottle 
at any druggist in America, (Economy size $1). 


Valuable book, ‘‘The Truth About the Hair.’’ 
FR E E ™ Write National Remedy Co., 56 W. 45th St. 
@ Dept. 544, New York. 


JAPANESE OIL 


* This advertisement was reviewed and approved by a registered 
Dhysician. 
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DON’T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 


PILES es 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in any 

form write for a FREE sample of Page’s 
Pile Tablets and you will bless the day that you 
read this. Write today. E. R. Page Co., 
2315-P Page Bldg., Marshall, Mich. 


Up-to-the-Minute Fiction 


AINSLEE’S Magazine 


It’s a STREET & SMITH Publication 
All News Stands 15¢c 


GOoD LIQUO Sth the price 


Bonded ods 
AGED-IN-WOOD WHISKEY FLAVOR 


One jar of Oakroma, one gallon tax-paid alechol, one gallon water 
makes two gallons 95 proof finest Bourbon flavored Liquor. New 
Discovery of roasted Bourbon Oak Chips and spectal whiskey flavors 
gives Aged-in-Wood Whiskey taste overnight. No harshness, but 
smooth, mellow and fine whiskey bouquet and color. Over 50,000 
satisfied users. Everyone wants Oakroma. Today's Biggest Seller. 
Over 300% profit. Salesmen-Agents making Big Money. 
Write for Free No-Risk HOME MFG. 5 
FR EB ana ed Siaster sales Pian. — 48 b. Rinats Soe’ Chltaae: te 


Offered for sale only in compliance with all State and Federal Lawa, 
when answering advertisements 
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Asthma Was 


Cho 


Got Immediate Relief! 


Seventeen Years Later—‘“‘Still 
Enjoying Splendid Health” 


December 8, 1916.—‘“I had asthma for 17 


years. I'coughed most of the time and 
couldn’t rest, day or night. 1 tried every- 
thing, but grew so weak I could hardly walk 
across the room. After taking one bottle of 
Nacor, I could do most of my housework. 
That was 8 years ago. I am still feeling fine, 
with no sign of asthma.’-—Mrs. Mary Bean, 
R. 3, Nashua, Iowa. 


July. 31, 1933—“I continue in good health 
and am still praising Nacor. I have no signs 
of asthma.”’—Mrs. Mary Bean. 

FREE—No need to suffer asthma torture 
when blessed relief can be yours. For years 
Nacor has helped thousands. ‘Their letters 
and booklet of vital information sent FREE. 
Write Nacor Medicine Co., 638 State Life 


Bidg., Indianapolis. 


GET RID 
Free Trial Treatment 


OF YOUR 

sent on request. ARREN TABLETS have helped 
to reduce thousands of persons without starvation 
diet or burdensome exercise, often at a rapid rate. 
Let us send you proof at our expense. 


ARREN PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 
Desk B-71, 307 Sth Ave., New York 


wees” PENNIES§ 


Send 10c for 
Coin Catalog} Will pay up to $53 for certain Indian head 
’ pennies. ip to 2 for certain incoln 
and receive heads. Up to $100 for certain nickels. 
FREE, latest Other rare coins up to $2500. Save all 
: : old money. Also stamps. May be wor 
Buying List for} O'fortune. Send dime (coin) for complete, 
used and un-} large size Buying Catalog. 
sed Stamps. COIN COLLECTORS CLUB 
DG—700 East 63rd St., Chicago, Il. 


STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that rupture any 

longer? Learn about my perfected invention. 

it has brought ease, comfort and happiness 

to thousands by assisting in relieving and 

curing many cases of reducible hernia. It 

has Automatic Air Cushions which bind 

fjand draw the broken parts together 

#2s you would a broken limb. No ob- 

ets zermse oF Bete aio aes id 

top Piasters. urable, Cheap. ent on trial to 

Cn pes prove it, Beware of imitations. Never sold 
én stores nor by agents. Write today for full information 
sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


#.C.BROOKS, 155 State St, Marshall, Michigan 
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Mi 
that tells 
on All This— 
For Oniy $2.98, Act quickly before 
offer expires. (Sen your name 
and address. We'll ship every- 
thing out by return mail. Pay 
postman only $2.99 plus postal 
uU. with 


ager sutras VM 
HERCULES EXERCISES 47h 


49 East 21st St. Dept. C-13 i ra) 
New York, . Y. @ 1. P. D. Ine. “ 


$1260 TO $2100 YEAR TO START 


Men-Women-18 to 50 77 TF eanKLin INSTITUTE 


Many Spring 7 Dept. N 196, Rochester, N. Y. 


5 ‘ Gentlemen: Rush FREE list of 

examinations U. S. Government big pay steady 

positions. Send FREE 32-page 

expected ~ book describing salaries, hours, work, 

eI and giving full particulars telling how to 
Mail © get a position. 

Coupon i 
Today== Sf ame eeeecccen 
Sure IAGGVO8S Saciecasecinsasitnanecen emcees scenecereccce 


when answering advertisements 
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Yours for 


(fia Day 


No: Money, 
Down 


21602 MODEL GHEY 93920 


peeitivels, the greatest bargain ever offered. A genuine full sized office model 
Underwood No, 6 for only $39.90 (cash) or on easy terms. Has up-to-date im~- 
provements including standard 4-row keyboard, backspacer, automatic ribbon 
reverse, ehiftlock key, Z-00l oe ee letely 

e perfect a ose typewriter. Com) 
rebuilt and Fut GUARANTEED. west 
Terms—10c a Da: 


Money.Back Guarantee 


Send coupon for 10-day Trial —if you decide 
to keep 4 pay only $3.00 a month until $44.90 
(term price) is eipald: imited offer—act at once. 


——_ — — —— i ee 
INTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER ? EXCHANGE _ 1 
231 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. 312 


Learn Totich Typewriting 
Complete (Home Study) Course 
of the Famous Van Sant Speed 
Typewriting System — fully il- 
justrated, easily earned, given 
during this offer. 


£ Send Underwood No. 5 (F.O. B. Chicago) at once for 10- save trial. If I am 
: pet erfectly satisfied I can return it express collect. If I keep it I will pay 
1s a month until I have paid $44.90 (term price) in full. 
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A Test Every Man Past 
40 Should Make! 


Wie ee authorities now say that mil- 
lions of men over 40 suffer from dis- 
order of one of the most important male 
glands—the prostate. After age 50, says one 
important writer, the chances are 2 to 1 that 
you have some prostate derangement. 


This gland disorder is seldom mentioned, 
by laymen, but millions will recognize the 
symptoms. When prostate “hypertrophy” is 
present the victim usually suffers broken sleep 
—he has to get up 2 to 10 times a night; he 
has other “bladder” symptoms: frequently com- 
plains of aching feet, legs and back; and often 
suffers unexplained “blues” and loss of strength 
and ambition. 


If you are suffering from this gland weakness 
you should write at once for the sensational book 
“Why Man een Are Old At 40.” It is now being 
given away, - by the institution which recently perfected a 
marvelously uote drugless relief for this gland disorder. This 
method, called Thermalaid, has already been tested by over 
100,000 men. ‘Thousands upon thousands have already written 
grateful letters describing their quick and often seemingly 
permanent relief from prostate symptoms. 


Do not hesitate. Send for this book now. You 
will also learn of a generous test offer now being 
made by the manufacturer of Thermalaid, to prostate gland 
sufferers. This test will prove the merit of Thermalaid in seven 
days, or you pay nothing! No obligation—just write today to 

. J. Kirk, President, The Electro Thermal Company, 7687 
Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. Western Address: Dept. 76-U, 

0 Wm. Fox Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Typewriters 


TYPEWRITER BARGAINS—Save over 4% Manufacturer’s origi- 
nal price. Genuine Underwood, Royal, L. C. Smith, etc., only lc 
a day on easy payment plan. Standard office models—tfull keyboard 
—modern features—fully Guaranteed—completely refinished. 
catalogue brings full description and details of 10-day trial and 
easy payment plan. Send for catalogue. International Typewriter 
Exchange, 231 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-312, Chicago. 


Old Money Wanted 


OLD MONEY WANTED. 


$5.00 to $2500.00 each paid for old 
coins. Buying catalogue 10c. 


Bob Cohen, Muskogee, Okla. 


OLD MONEY WANTED.  Will_pay $100.00 for 1894 Dime, 
S. Mint., $50.00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not Buffalo). 
pay big premiums for rare coins, Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. 
May mean much profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 440 Mehl Bldg., 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


™ 


Detectives—Instructions 


DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY. Work home or travel. 


DETECTIVE particulars free. Experience unnecessary. Write, 
GEORGE WAGONER, 2640-A Broadway, New York, 

Patents Secured 
PATENTS—Reasonable terms. advice free. L. F. 


Book and 


Randolph, Dept. 513, Washington, D. 


Agents Wanted 


AGENTS: 
8%c. $1.00 size Tonic 14c. 
Chewing Gum 12c. 150 other bargains. 
Write Carnation Company, SR, St. Louis, 


Smash go prices. Santos Coffee 12c lb. 4-o0z Vanilla 
Razer Blades 10 for 8%c. 100 sticks 
Experience unnecessary. 
Missouri. 


$6 PROFIT ON EVERY $— SALE. Forceful, dramatic, copy- 
righted selling or ‘‘Proven Profit Plans’’ manual sells amazing 
new $3,000.00 Life and Accident Certificate for you. Merely 
write application and pocket profit. Rush name, age, address 
and name of beneficiary for your own free Certificate and full 


supplies. Hurry. American Aid Society, Dept. 612, Willow 
Hill, Ul. 
ES 
Salesmen 

DISTRIBUTOR-SALESMAN—to call on stores, restaurants, gro- 
ceries. Place counter cards—daily used products. Routes pay up 
to $65 weekly. No investment. Get free Sample. Laymon, 
Dept. 3845, Spencer, Ind. 


Personal 


SELL US YOUR OLD COINS: Up to $53.00 paid for Indian 
head pennies. To $2.00 for Lincoin pennies. Certain nickels 
$100.00. Other coins to $2500.00. Send 10c for buying catalog. 
Coin Collectors Club, 401-BL, 700 East 63rd, Chicago. 


UP TO $25.00 PAID FOR SNAPSHOTS, Photos, Amateur Draw- 
ings. We help you market your pictures. Publications alone buy 
more than seven million pictures yearly. Advertisers buy other 
millions. Send 20c for list of subjects wanted, Artistographers, 
401-BL Bedford Bldg., Chicago. 
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‘ YES AND 
THE YORK 


TIRE USERS by the thousands al! over the 
U.S.A. vouch forthe LONG, HARD SERVICE, under 
conditions of our standard brand reconstructed 
YORK PROCESS. OUR 18 YEARS 


severest road 
by the ORIGINAL SECRET 
IN BUSINESS make it possible to offer tires at LOWEST PRICES 


in history wat 12 month tee. Don’t delay—order today. 


», Regular CORD 
oa 833 
35 0.7542 


0.85135x5 
\V¥ DUTY TRUCK 


DEPOSIT 
8°B°B" Deduct 


YORK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dept. 2542 
3855-59 Cottage Grove Avenue Chicago, illinois 


ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
FOR YOUR ALBUM 


Most amazing ever taken throughout the 
world. Lynching, Hindu cremation, Foreign 
Legion firing squad, shipwreck, animal sacri- 
fice, airplane crack-up and etc. Series of 15, 
$1.00. W. H. Reith, Box 430, 25 South St., 
New York, N. Y. 


{ H | Sure Relief 

i Quicker Action 
TRIPLE FORMULA—AS—B17—C 54 
does what no other, method will do 


= 5 , 
Despsir no longer. Here is the very Triple Formula, = TRIPLE 

ethod used with success by Famous European ? 

jentist surgeons in thousands and thousands of - TREATMENT 
eases, Now available in America. No sufferer of > $ 
Pyorrhea and Embarrassing Mouth Odor should be , 3 
another day without the blessed relief and definite }- \ 
expectation of cure that Triple Formula A9- 817- | COMPLETE | 
© 84 brings -- and‘on an absolute guaranty basin. 4 
‘The complete Triple Formula consixts of A-9 Concentrated Applica- 
tion Liquid, B-17 Highly Antixeptic Wash and C-54 Special Medicated 
Dentifrice. ‘It in essential to use all three in this great successful 
method, and all three -- a month’s supply — come to you for only 8 
postpaid. If, after 16 days’ use, you do not have full expeatation of 
acomplete cure, your money will be refunded in full. You have 
nothing to lose, and health and happiness to win. Act Now while 
the Special Introductory Price is still in force. Sond only $3 for the 
Soll $3 A-B-C Triple Formula Treatment. But do it TODAY. 


: A. B. ©. Laboratories, 
' Pept. C6, Richmond Hill, N. VS 


Be Your Own 
MUSIC 
Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME 


by wonderful new method 
that teaches in half usual 
time. Simple as A. B. C.— 
a child can learn it. Your 
lessons consist of real selec- 
tions instead of tiresome ex- 
ercises. When you finish one : 
of these delightfully easy les- 

sons, you’ve added a new “piece” to your list. You 
read real notes, too—no “numbers” or trick music. 
Method is so thorough that many 
of our 700,000 students are band 
and orchestra LEADERS. 


Automatic Fingey Control 
Our own invention—limbers, trains 
and pales your fingers so_ that 
they fall into proper place almost 
automatically. 


Free Book and 


Demonstration Lesson 
You may quickly become a_ fine 
Drums player or singer through the U. S. 

chool home study method. Write 
matic Finger now, however, before Free Books 
Control, Banjo and Free Demonstration Lessons 
(Plectrum, 5- are gone. Mention your favorite 
String or Tenor) instrument or whether you prefer 
Piano Accor- | vocal music. Please write your 
dion, Italian and name and address plainly. 


German Atcr- | 17S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
3593 Brunswick Building, New York City 


PLAY BY NOTE 
Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Cornet, 
Mandolin, Harp, 
"Cello, Trom- 
bone, Flute, 
Clarinet, Piccolo, 
Saxophone, Uku- 
lele, Guitar, 
Voice and Speech 
culture, Har- 


mony and Cont 
position, 
and Traps, Auto- 


Power Plants—Moter Trucks—Busses—Locomotives 
Ships— Tractors— Dredges— Drilis— Pumps—Ete. 


Training at home on all latest Diesel developments 
—2-and 4-stroke cycles; solid- and air-injection fuel 
systems; low- and high-speed and heavy-duty types: 
Diesel-electric generating systems, etc. Includes all 
text material, individual instruction, employment 
service. Write TopAY for Free Bulletin. No obligation. 
American School,Dept. D-37, DrexelatS8th, Chicago 


LINCOLN AND INDIAN HEAD 


PENNIES WANTED 


WE PAY s® IF MORE THAN 
UP TO EACH If! YEARS OLD 


and up to $500 for certain U. S. Cents 
Send {0c. today for {6 page fully illustrated catalog 


NATIONAL COrmmr COo 


BOX 731 Bs. oie ose MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Full particulars of an 
amazing new discovery that §& 
enables people who have & 
dandruff, scalp itch, falling ° 
hair or baldness, to harm- pm 
lessly remove the thin outer 
layer of scalp skin, have Be eres 
fresh new scalp skin and ™ ‘ 
activate the dormant roots to grow new hair. WILL 
BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE, to any reader of 
this magazine who will write to Dermolav Lab., Desk 
727, No. 1700 Broadway, New York, N. Y. This 
FREE Treatise explains anatomy of your hair and 
tells what to do. It is positively amazing. If 
pleased, tell friends. 
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Madness 


By Joan King 
A SERIAL—Part I. 


CHAPTER I. 


ANICE TEMPLE stood in the 
employees’ entrance of the big 
dressmaking firm where she had 

been employed for the last three 
weeks as an extra seamstress. 

She had hoped that when that 
three weeks were up she would be 
kept on, but that afternoon when 
she received her pay envelope, she 
had been toid that the firm re- 
gretted that they could make no 
further use of her services. 


She told herself bitterly that she 
supposed she weuld have to go back 
home to the small town where she 
had been born, and admit that she 
couldn’t make a go of things in New 
York. 

Deep in thought, she turned into 
Fifth Avenue. Quite unaware of 
the many heads that were turned 
in her direction, of eyes that nar- 
rowed with admiration as_ they 
rested on her face, she paused to 
stare blindly into the window of a 
jeweler’s shop. 


M: idnight Madness il 


A man who had been watching 
her paused beside her with a mur- 
mured, “Good afternoon.” 

Furious at the insult, Janice 
turned to walk on and almost ran 
into the arms of another man who 
was emerging from the shop. 

She drew back so swiftly that she 
lost her balance, and the man with 
whom she had so nearly collided, 
flung out his hands to steady her, 
then stared at her as though he rec- 
ognized her. Yet, Janice knew that 
she had never seen him before. How 
long she remained looking up into 
his eyes, she never knew. 

It could have been for only a few 
‘seconds, then he raised his hat with 
an apology and entered a car that 
stoed waiting by the curb. 

Never had she seen a man who 
looked more weary and disillusioned. 


Janice steod on the train plat- 
form, watching the crowd around 
her. 

There was still ten minutes be- 
fore the train left—ten minutes be- 
fore she would have to turn her 
back on all her dreams of romance 
and success. 

When she left home six months 
before, she had been so certain that 
she would succeed. 

She felt that it wouldn’t have 
been so bad if she had had parents 
to go to—parents who weuld under- 
stand. But there was only the aunt 
who had brought her up, and the 
cousins who would rejoice over her 
failure. 

She decided suddenly that she 
couldn’t sit in the train with noth- 
ing to do but think. There was 
still time to go back and buy a 
paper. 

Intent on her object, she began to 
walk swiftly back along the plat- 
form, and she had got a little more 
than halfway when she suddenly be- 


came aware of a tall man standing 
with his back to her. 

There was something oddly famil- 
iar about that broad-shouldered 


‘figure in its faultlessly fitting blue 


suit and, as she came almost 
abreast with him he turned, and she 
recognized the man whom she had 
encountered on Fifth Avenue that 
afternoon. 

As she hurried past, she wondered 
if he recognized her, and told her- 
self it was not likely. 

Janice passed through the gate 
and, reaching the news stand, 
bought her paper. 

Returning to the gate, she was 
about to pass through when the col- 
lector stopped her with an impera- 
tive, “Ticket, please!” 

“You’ve punched it once,” she re- 
minded him, as she opened her bag, 
and then a little gasp broke from 
her. The ticket was not there. She 
must have drepped it at the news 
stand. She ran back, but a hurried 
search revealed no sign of the piece 
of pasteboard. 

Then she hurried back to the 
gate. 

“T’ve lost my ticket,” she ex- 
plained. “You did clip it—surely 
you must remember. Please let me 
through. I may have dropped it on 
the platform.” 

“Then I’m afraid you'll have to 
get another,” was the retort. 
“But there isn’t time,” 
pleaded; “the train is going.” 

How could she explain that she 
had not enough money to buy an- 
other ticket? 

The man turned to shut the gate. 

Janice was in despair. Her fare 
home had taken nearly all the 
money she had. If she were forced 
to remain in New York, she had 
hardly enough to pay for a night’s 
lodging. 

Then once again, she became 


Janice 
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aware of a tall, blue-clad figure, of 
a man’s eyes looking into hers over 
the head of the ticket collector. A 
charming, well-bred voice, with a 
note of irritation in it, exclaimed: 

“There you are at last, Gina— 
come on for Heaven’s sake! There’s 
only about half a minute to spare.” 

A hand reached out, catching her 
arm, and she was drawn through 
the gate, while the blue-eyed man 
added impatiently: 

“T’ve got the lady’s ticket—here 
it is, and keep a civil tongue in 
your head. Come, Gina—run!” 

Janice felt herself lifted under one 
elbow, thrust onto the train plat- 
form, and as her companion fol- 
lowed, the door banged, a whistle 
sounded, and the train was moving. 

For a moment, there was a breath- 
less silence, then the man, who had 
guided her into the compartment at 
one end of the coach, and seated 
himself opposite her, exclaimed: 

“Oh, boy, that sure was a close 
shave!” 

“J—I don’t understand,” Janice 
said. “There is some mistake. My 
name isn’t Gina and I don’t know 
you.” 

“Tm perfectly aware of that,” he 
said. 

For a moment, Janice simply 
stared, then, as it dawned on her 
that there was a touch of mockery 
in his eyes, she felt a stir of anger. 

“It was good of you to come to 
my rescue,” she faltered, “but I 
don’t understand why you did it.” 

Watching the lovely face of the 
girl opposite, framed in its close- 
fitting hat, which just showed the 
red-gold of the hair beneath, it 
seemed to him almost impossible to 
believe that he was actually looking 
at a. girl whose name he did not 
even know. 

“The fact is,” he said in the slow, 
delightful voice of his, which seemed 


to have the power to touch a chord 
in her heart that had remained mute 
until she heard it, “although your 
name may not be Gina, you are so 
like her that when I saw you on 
the Avenue this afternoon, I could 
hardly believe for a minute that [ 
wasn’t dreaming. For the rest”— 
he slipped a hand in his pocket and 
drew out a big square envelope— 
“will you read that, and then I'll 
tell you more.” 


Janice took the envelope. Almost 
at once she was aware of a faint, 
heady perfume which hung about 
it. She could not name it, but she 
knew at once that it was very ex- 
pensive. Involuntarily, she glanced 
down at the envelope. It- was ad- 
dressed in a square feminine hand- 
writing to “Roger Greville, Esq., 
Pantheon Club.” 


After a slight hesitation, she drew 
out the sheet of paper it contained, 
unfolded it, and read: 


Dear Roger: You'll think all kinds of 
things, I know, but it is no use, I can’t go 
through with it. You know that I told you 
from the beginning how I hated the idea 
of tying myself up, but you were so sweet, 
and I suppose that the moonlight and the 
music did the rest. I ought never to have 
promised. Anyway, I’m backing out. For- 
give me if you can. Gra. 


As Janice scanned the note and 
read between the lines sufficiently to 
understand the meaning of it, she 
was aware of the indignation in her 
heart. 

When she paced her eyes to the 
man’s he saw that she understood, 
and shrugged his shoulders with a 
laugh that did not ring true. 

“TI expect you’ve guessed it,” he 
said. “I’ve been jilted. Would you 
like to hear the story?” 

She nodded and, taking a flat 
gold cigarette case from his pocket, 
he opened it and offered it to her. 
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The man with whom she had so nearly collided, flung out his hands to 
Yet, Janice 


steady her, then stared at her as though he recognized her, 
knew that she had never seen him before, 
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As she refused, he asked her per- 
mission and lighted a cigarette. 

“The fact is,” he explained, “I’ve 
always been looked upon as a con- 
firmed bachelor, and my dear father 
received the news of my engagement 
with the greatest delight. You see, 
if I don’t marry, the estate will go 
to a very distant relative, and the 
idea has been worrying the old boy 
more than I had guessed. 

“Frankly, I hadn’t any more de- 
sire to tie myself up than the girl 
who wrote that letter, until I met 
her a few weeks ago on board the 
ship which was bringing me back 
from South America. We became 
engaged, and I cabled the news to 
my father, saying that I was bring- 
ing my fiancée home. On my ar- 
rival, I found a letter from him, 
overflowing with delight. It was ar- 
ranged that we should go to our 
country place to-day. Five minutes 
before the train left, I received that 
note.” 

“But I don’t see how all this con- 
cerns me,” said Janice. 

He gave a short, mirthless laugh. 

“When I saw you this afternoon, 
I had just been buying the engage- 
ment ring. I came out of that shop, 
my thoughts full of the girl whom 
I believed I was going to marry, 
and when I looked down at you, I 
could hardly believe it: possible that 
any two girls could resemble each 
other as strongly as you two. You 
are amazingly like her. Perhaps her 
hair is darker, her eyes are certainly 
more golden than yours, but any 
one who had seen only a photograph 
of her would never know the dif- 
ference. 

“Doesn’t it strike you,” he asked, 
“that the fates have thrown us 
across each other’s paths for some 
reason? It is true that I don’t know 
who you are or why you wanted to 
take this train ie 


Janice was not at all sure that 
she wanted to tell him, and yet, she 
found herself doing so in a few brief 
sentences. As he listened, a gleam 
of satisfaction dawned in his eyes. 

“You’re out of work,” he told her. 
“Going back to uncongenial sur- 
roundings, if I guess rightly. You 
don’t want to go home, do you?” 

As she shook her head, he leaned 
toward her. 

“Then, why go? Don’t you un- 
derstand what I want you to do? 
I want you to come back with me, 
to let me introduce you to my peo- 
ple as my fiancée.” 

For a moment, she stared at him, 
unable to speak for amazement. 

“T think you must be mad,” she 
gasped at last. 

“Not in the least,” he retorted. 
“T was never more sane in my life. 
They’ve seen a snapshot of Gina— 
I sent them one a day or two ago. 
They would never know the differ- 
ence. Don’t you see”—a note of im- 
patience crept into his voice—“I 
don’t like turning up alone, telling 
them that I have been jilted. Later 
on, it won’t matter so much if my 
engagement is broken. Meanwhile, 
you'd have a very good time, and 
I’d pay you well—a thousand dol- 
lars for, say, 2 month.” 

Janice was silent. Never in her 
life had she been so_ strongly 
tempted. 

Suddenly, she saw what it would 
mean if she did as this man wished. 

It wasn’t so much the money that 
tempted her. That hardly seemed 
to matter at the moment; it was 
the thought of a month of the sort 
of life that she had always longed 
for—lovely clothes, luxurious sur- 
roindings, nothing to worry about. 

“Well?” he asked. 

She hesitated, feeling again that 
queer, swift quickening of her heart- 
beats as she looked across and met 
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his eyes fixed upon her. She sup- 
posed that she ought to refuse this 
extraordinary offer outright, but in- 
stead she found herself asking: 

“But, suppose some one should 
find out the truth?” 

“Impossible,” he answered. “I 
know for a fact that Gina is obliged 
to go abroad at once. It was un- 
derstood that our marriage would 
not be able to take place for six 
months, because she had a lot to 
settle up over there beforehand. It 
isn’t as if she were a girl who is well 
known, and the announcement of 
our engagement had already ap- 
peared.” . 

“But I might make an absolute 
failure of the part,” Janice protested. 

“JT don’t think you need worry 
about that. I never yet met one of 
your sex who wasn’t capable of ship- 
ping into any role for which she was 
cast. Isn’t it: proverbial that all 
girls are good actresses?” There 
was a note of bitterness in his voice. 
“T’ll coach you well, and you will 
always have some one to come to in 
any difficulty.” : 

Again she hesitated. 

But something stronger than her- 
self seemed to be urging her on, 
whispering to her that it would be 
madness to refuse. 

“Very well,” she said in a low 
voice, “I will do as you wish.” 


Janice could not have told 
whether she was glad or sorry as 
she stood twenty-four hours later 
in the lovely bedroom at Barring- 
ton Towers, the beautiful old fam- 
ily home of the Grevilles. 

The maid who had unpacked the 
trunks had just withdrawn, shutting 
the door behind her, and for almost 
the first time that day Janice found 
herself alone. 

Yesterday eon she had 
been nearly crazy, seeing every- 


thing she wanted most in the world 
slipping further and further away 
from her. 

To-day, she had more lovely 
clothes than she had ever possessed 
in her life; she was here in this won- 
derful old house, surrounded by 
every luxury, a welcome and 
honored guest. 

It was true that she was bearing 
another girl’s name. She was no 
longer Janice Temple, but Gina 
Mornington. It was that part of it 
that she hated, for there was some- 
thing in her which had always 
shrunk from deception. She had felt 
particularly mean when handsome 
gray-haired old Piers Greville had 
welcomed her as his son’s future 
wife. 

Yesterday, after he had gained her 
consent to the masquerade, the man 
to whom she was supposed to be 
engaged had left the train with her 
at the next stop and wired that their 
arrival at Barrington Towers would 
be delayed. 

Then, they had motored to the 
nearest big city, put up at the prin- 
cipal hotel for the night, and Janice 
had spent this morning buying all 
the things it would be necessary for 


her to possess in her new position. 


Lovely gowns for day and evening 
wear, coats and hats, dozens of pairs 
of silk stockings, and gloves, stacks 
of sheer lovely underwear—they 
were all here, hanging in the big 
wardrobe or stowed away in the 
drawers of the bureau and the chest 
of drawers. 

As she faced her reflection in the 
long mirror, she wondered if it really 
could be the same girl who had al- 
ways hated the cheap clothes which 
she had been forced to wear—this 
lovely vision in a gown of brown- 
and-orange-printed crépe, the color- 
ing of which had the effect of mak- 
ing her hair look like golden flames, 
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“I want you to come back with me, to let me introduce you to my 


people as my fiancée. 


I don’t like turning up alone, telling them that 


I have been jilted. I’d pay you well—a thousand dollars for a month.” 


with exquisite silk stockings incas- 
ing her slender legs, and brown kid 
slippers which had cost as much as 
she’d earned in a week, on her feet. 


The coat, collared with brown fox, 
and the tiny hat of brown straw, 


which she had just taken off, lay 
across the satin cover of the bed. 
The maid had told her that the 
first dressing gong would ring in 
half an hour, when she would return 


to help her dress for the evening. 
S--1C 
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Janice felt tired after her journey 
and all the excitement she had gone 
through, and taking off her dress, 
she slipped into a negligee of blue 
satin, and, thrusting her feet into 
tiny mules to match, sat down in 
a deep armchair and, leaning back, 
closed her eyes. 

She was aroused from her reverie 
by a tap at the door and, thinking 
that the maid had returned, called 
permission to enter. Then, as the 
door opened, she got to her feet 
quickly, drawing the folds of her 
negligee closely about her, for on 
the threshold stood Roger Greville. 

“Forgive me for disturbing you,” 
he apologized, “but I want to speak 
to you, and I knew there would be 
no one to disturb us at this hour. 
May I come in?” 

“Yes.” She was angry with her- 
self because she felt the color 
mounting to her cheeks. 

But, apparently unaware of her 
embarrassment, he closed the door 
and came forward with calm uncon- 
cern. Yet, had she but known, he 
was poignantly aware of the lovely 
picture she made as she stood there 
facing him, the soft satin of her 
wrap outlining the slender, rounded 
curves of her figure. 

“T quite forgot you were not wear- 
ing an engagement ring,” he told 
her, putting a hand in his pocket 
and drawing out a small case. 

“T found this in my suitcase. I 
had just bought it when I first saw 
you yesterday.” 

He touched a spring, and as the 
case flew open, there on the satin 
lining a big opal surrounded with 
tiny brilliants lay gleaming as 
though imprisoned in its heart were 
e thousand multicolored fires. 

Without making any comment, he 
took the ring out and, tossing the 
case aside, took her left hand in his 
and slipped it on her finger. 

LS—2C 


As it slid into place, Janice felt 
as though a flame shot up her arm, 
and she did not realize that it was 
the touch of the hand which still 
held hers that sent that strange 
thrill through her. 

As he looked down at her a littie 
flame flickered for an instant in 
Roger Greville’s eyes. 

How exquisite she was and yet 
he felt that for him her beauty must 
always be marred because it re- 
sembled so closely that of the girl 
who had come very near to wreck- 
ing his life—the girl whom he didn’t 
know now whether he loved or 
hated. - 

Nevertheless, he was filled with a 
sudden strange, wild temptation to 
crush Janice in his arms, to hold her 
close and kiss that red, alluring 
mouth which seemed to have been 
made for kisses. 

With a quick, impulsive gesture, 
he raised the hand he still held to 
his lips. 

“I hope you know that I am 
greatly indebted to you,” he said, 
and then he turned and went out, 
leaving her alone. 

Janice stood quite still, looking 
down at the hand he had kissed, a 
dazed expression in her eyes. 

In that moment, it seemed to her 
as though her whole life, as though 
she herself, had changed utterly. 
Deep down in her being, she was 
aware of that change, only she did 
not understand it. She was aware 
of a wild throbbing, of a strange 
desire to cry and cry in an effort 
to relieve the new burden which had 
settled on her heart. 

In that moment, she would have 
given the world to be able to undo 
the thing that she had done, to be 
miles away from Barrington Towers. 

But it was too late to draw back 
now and, as she moved her hand and 
saw the lights gleaming in the stone 
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upon it, she remembered that opals 
were unlucky, and she _ shivered, 
_wondering if ill fortune lay in wait 
for her. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Janice leaned over the stone para- 
pet of the terrace which ran along 
outside the first-story windows at 
Barrington Towers. It was more 
than three weeks now since her .ar- 
rival. She had been féted and 
petted and spoiled by every one, ac- 
cepted as the promised wife of 
Reger Greville. 

She had soon got used to her new 
position, and had slipped into it as 
easily as though it were a glove that 
had been made for her. It was only 
when she was with Piers Greville 
that she never could quite stifle her 
sense of shame. 

The old man was so kind to her, 
so genuinely happy to think that his 
son was to marry a girl whom he be- 
lieved to be perfectly suited to him 
and the position she would occupy 
as his wife. 

It made her feel sad to think of 
the disappointment which awaited 
him when the time arrived for 
Roger Greville to announce that the 
engagement had been broken. 

Now a deeper sorrow, which she 
felt to be strangely personal, for she 
had grown very fond of the older 
man, had fallen on her. 

Yesterday, Roger’s father had 
been found unconscious in his 
library. He had had a stroke and 
lay now just hovering between life 
and death. 

Janice knew that Roger Greville 
was suffering intensely, for he was 
devoted to his father. 

During these weeks, it seemed to 
her that she had learned curiously 
little of the man whose fiancée she 
was supposed to be. She had seen 


a great deal of him. He had been 
charming to her when they were 
alone, and before people, his man- 
ner had lacked nothing of the devo- 
tion which was expected of him. 
Yet, she felt always that the real 
man was shut away from her behind 
a mask, and sometimes she longed 
to know what that real man was 


like. 


She turned at the sound of a quick 
footstep on the terrace, and saw 
Roger Greville coming toward her. 
He was curiously pale and his hand- 
some face looked drawn and _hag- 
gard. 

“What is it?” she cried involun- 
tarily. “Has anything happened?” 

He shook his head. “Will you 
come inside for a minute?” he 
asked: 

As she followed him to the long 
windows which led into the library, 
he stood aside for her to pass him. 
A moment later, they stood together 
by the tall carved mantelpiece, and 
with an obvious effort, he broke the 
silence. 

“[’ve just left the doctors,” he 
said. “My father is dying. He may 
i:ve until the end of the week, but 
there is no hope.” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” The tears 
rushed to her eyes. “I suppose you 
will find it difficult to believe how 
fond I am of him. Fle has been so 
sweet to me and I have felt so 
ashamed of the part I was playing. 
If only I could do something for 
him.” 

“You can do something.” His 
voice sounded hard and curt, and 
there was something like a challenge 
in his eyes as they met hers. “He 
is conscious. He knows that he can- 
not recover and he has only one 
wish—that before he dies, he should 
know that you and I are married.” 

She gave a little cry, but he 
silenced her with a gesture. 
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“My father is dying,’ said Roger. “He knows that he cannot recover 

and he has only one wish—that before he dies, he should know that 

you and I are married. He begs that the ceremony may take place 
at his bedside.” 


“He begs that the ceremony may can go to town now and come back 
take place at his bedside. Wait! It with the license.” 


will be easy enough to arrange. I “But it is impossible!” she gasped. 


I) 
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Suddenly, it seemed to her that 
she would rather do anything in the 
world than marry this man who 
seemed to think that she had sold 
him the right to her whole life. 

“Tt isn’t impossible at all,” he an- 
swered. “It is my father’s dying 
wish. Heaven knows I’ve been a 
disappointing enough son! How can 
I fail him now? Don’t you see, 
whatever happens in the future, we 
must go through with this thing 
now? We can’t refuse.” 

Janice looked at him in silence, 
but she was not thinking of the man 
standing before her. It was the 
man upstairs who lay dying of whom 
she was thinking. 


Janice stceod before her dressing 
table, filing her nails. The winged 
mirrors reflected her slender loveli- 
ness from every angle, and no one 
could have wished for a more ex- 
quisite picture than she made in the 
soft white chiffon gown which she 
had chosen. 

If she had been able to please her- 
self, she would have chosen any- 
thing rather than white that night, 
but Roger Greville had said to her: 

“Wear the most suitable gown 
you have, won’t you? White, if pos- 
sible; something bridal. The old 
man will expect it.” 

Something bridal! 

She dropped the file suddenly, and 
it fell with a clatter on the glass 
top of the dressing table. 

It was impossible to believe that 
this thing was really going to hap- 
pen, that she was going to be mar- 
ried to Roger Greville. 

She had tried to make her refusal 
definite, to make him understand 
that she would not go any further 
with the masquerade she had un- 
dertaken than she had already gone, 
but somehow his will had over- 
powered hers. 


It was just a business arrange- 
ment like the other, he had insisted; 
more difficult to end, of course, but 
divorces were easy to arrange. 

She had felt, too, that she could 
not bear that the old man should 
die with his last wish unfulfilled. It 
was for his sake that she was do- 
ing this terrible thing. 

Roger Greville had gone to town 
to get the license and, on his way 
back, he had arranged to stop and 
get the minister, since it was the old 
man’s’ wish that the ceremony 
should take place at his bedside. 

Janice could hardly believe that 
it was true that this actually was 
her wedding day. Marriage to her 
had always seemed something won- 
derful and sacred, a wedding the 
greatest event in a girl’s life. 

Now, she felt, with the bitterest 
resentment, that she was being 
robbed of her right, and she felt 
that she hated the man who had 
forced her into this position. 

At first, remembering the story of 
his broken engagement, she had felt 
sorry for him. She had guessed that 
under his cool, rather insolent man- 
ner, he was suffering as only such 
proud natures can suffer. 

But now she had felt she hated 
him. 

It didn’t make things any easier 
to feel that he must be hating the 
whole thing as she did, to wonder 
how he would have felt if it had 
been Gina Mornington whom he was 
going to marry. 

Janice turned away from the 
dressing table and, as she did so, 
the light caught the big opal on her 
betrothal finger. She looked down 
at it shrinkingly. 

There was something evil about 
its beauty. Janice could not under- 
stand any girl deliberately choosing 
such a stone, and yet she knew that 
it had been Gina Mornington’s 
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choice. She preferred opals to any 
other jewel, and had defied super- 
stition. 

Suddenly, Janice seemed to be 
carried back to that moment when 
she had stood outside the jeweler’s 
on Fifth Avenue, looking into a pair 
of vividly blue eyes, filled with that 
strange feeling of recognition. 

She started at the sound of a 
sharp tap on the door, and going 
to open it, found the man who had 
been occupying her thoughts stand- 
ing on the threshold. 

For a moment, they looked at 
each other in silence, and behind the 
coldness of those strangely brilliant 
eyes of his a flame flickered, as they 
took in the slender white-clad figure 
before him. 

But it was gone in an instant, and 
there was a grimmer set to his lips, 
because her loveliness was dimmed 
for him by the recollection of the 
girl whose place she was taking. 

He told himself that he was 
through with Gina Mornington. 
The callous way in which she had 
treated him had killed any feeling 
he had for her, and never as long 
as he lived would any other girl have 
the chance to fool him. 

As for this one—she meant no 
more to him than a dummy, and 
as soon as he could, he would put 
her out of his life altogether. Yet, 
as he looked at her, he felt an odd 
quickening of his pulses. Until that 
moment, it seemed as though he had 
not known how lovely she could be. 

It was Janice who broke the 
silence. 

“I didn’t know you were back.” 

“T have only just arrived,” he an- 
swered curtly. “May I come in?” 

She stepped aside, and he fol- 
lowed her into the room, shutting 
the door. 

“T have the license,” he told her, 
“and the minister is waiting. My 


father is very weak, but they are 
giving him an injection at his own 
request. The nurse told me they 
would be ready for us in five min- 
utes.” 

“Very well.” Her tone was as 
cold as his. “I suppose there is no 
other way possible?” 

“I’m afraid not. Will you join 
me outside in five minutes?” 

She nodded and, as he reached 
the door, he hesitated and turned 
back. 

“Of course, you understand,” he 
said, and for the first time since she 
had known him there was a real 
touch of embarrassment in his man- 
ner, “that as soon as it can possibly 
be arranged, I shall end this ar- 
rangement. But, meanwhile, of 
course, we shall have to make the 
best of it. I don’t want any one to 
get an inkling of the real state of 
things.” 

She nodded, and the next instant 
she was alone. 

She stood looking at the spot 
where he had been, and her hands 
clenched, her cheeks grew scarlet. 

Why should he have thought it 
necessary to remind her again of his 
determination to be free of this mar- 
riage as soon as possible? Surely, 
he did not think that she was likely 
to make any claim on him, that she 
had any desire to remain under his 
roof a minute longer than was nec- 
essary. 

If only she could refuse to do as 
he wished! But it was too late now. 


As long as she lived, Janice never 
forgot that strange wedding cere- 
mony. 

The great four-poster bed with 
candles burning on either side of it, 
in tall candelabrums; the frail figure 
of old Piers Greville propped up on 
pillows that were no whiter than 
his face, on which the hand of death 
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had already laid its unmistakable 
touch; _ the white-capped nurse 
standing beside the doctor on the 
far side of the bed, both anxiously 
watching their patient; the tall min- 
ister like a ghostly shadow in the 
gloom—all seemed like part of some 
strange and frightening dream. 

In spite of his illness, the old man 
roused himself sufficiently to insist 
that there should be flowers in the 
room, and they had been banked be- 
hind the table at which the minister 
stood. 

There were tall white lilies and 
carnations from the greenhouses, 
and always the scent of those flowers 
brought back to Janice the memory 
of this night, and the memory of the 
sudden fear which clutched her as 
the clergyman opened his book. 

That fear was the only real thing 
which existed for her while the low 
droning voice filled the room. 

She couldn’t have told what it 
was that she was really afraid of. 
It only seemed to her that some- 
thing warned her that the future 
held great unhappiness for her. 

The ceremony was as brief as it 
could be made, and when Roger 
Greville teck her hand to slip the 
ring upon her finger, he found that 
it was cold and nerveless in his hold. 

Then it was over. 

“Till death do us part 2 

Ominous words in this room in 
which the shadow of death was 
drawing nearer and nearer. 

She tried to remember that it was 
another’s death that would part 
them, that would free her. She 
wasn’t really tied to the man beside 
her for life but it was difficult to 
remember anything with that slen- 
der gold band feeling as though it 
were burning her hand. 

Roger Greville drew her toward 
the bed and his father made a faint 
sign for them to bend down to him. 


There was a smile in his eyes as 
they rested on them and.then, as 
his glance rested on Janice, he mur- 
mured: 

“You have made me—very happy, 
my dear. A lovely—bride. Let me 
see you kiss her, my boy.” 

Janice felt the arms of the man 
who was new her husband about 
her shoulders, then he clasped her 
close, .and for one moment his lips 


‘touched hers, and it was as though 


every pulse in her body leaped to 
life beneath their pressure. 

She ‘felt blinded, deafened by the 
force of an emotion which it was 
impossible to understand and, as he 


released ‘her, ‘Roger Greville was 


curiously pale—aware of madly 
throbbing pulses and of the touch 
of soft lips beneath his own. 

‘But there was no time to think 
then. 

His dearest wish accomplished, 
the sick man had fallen back, and 
the nurse and doctor were beth 
bending over him. 

As Roger Greville joined them, 
Janice made her escape. 


Piers Greville died that night. In 
spite of everything, Janice’s grief for 
him was very genuine, and somehow 
the knowledge that his father’s 
death was a great blow to the man 
she had married softened her feel- 
ings toward Roger Greville. 

If he had given her a chance, they 
might have come to a better un- 
derstanding of each other, but he 
did not seem to want sympathy. 

He shut himself away and she was 
cbliged to realize that he was shun- 
ning her deliberately. When they 
met, although his manner was cour- 
teous, it was the courtesy which one 
extends to a stranger. 

Janice’s heart hardened again. 

What she was very far from un- 
derstanding was that his conscious- 
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ness of her as a human being was 
the one thing which made a barrier 
between them. 

He didn’t want to remember it. 
When he had suggested that she 
should save his pride by taking the 
place of the girl who had jilted him, 
he had meant the thing never to 
develop beyond a business proposi- 
tion. 

He was paying her, as he would 
- have paid a secretary. She was here 
to play her part, no more. 


But soon he had found himself ~ 


becoming aware of her, noticing how 
lovely she was, with a loveliness 
which resembled and yet was very 
different from the loveliness of Gina 
Mornington, and he had shut him- 
self away from her. 

Then Fate had played its last 
trump card and he had found him- 
self forced to forge a tie between 
them which he already knew in his 
heart was going to be more diffi- 
cult to cut than he had imagined. 

Try as he would, he could not for- 
get the time he had kissed her. 

Throughout all the upheaval 
which followed his father’s death, 
when he was in consultation with 
lawyers, bankers and all those others 
with which his new position as his 
father’s heir brought him in contact, 
he found himself haunted by the 
memory of that kiss; and though he 
avoided her, he could not lose the 
consciousness that the girl with 
whom he had made a marriage of 
convenience was here in his house. 

While he was engaged in business, 
Janice found herself forced to see 
people who called after the funeral 
to offer their condolences and their 
good wishes for her marriage. 

Sitting in the oak-paneled, book- 
lined library—the room she loved 
best in the house—with the open 
French windows leading onto the 
terrace beyond, Janice leaned back 


in her chair, the book she had been 
trying to read neglected in her lap. 

She knew that Roger Greville was 
out, for she had seen him riding 
across the park which stretched be- 
yond the gardens. 

She was roused by the opening of 
the door, and the butler announced: 

“Mr. Sefton Arlen has called, 
madam. He asked for Mr. Roger 
and when I said he was out, he in- 
quired for you.” 

Janice hesitated. 

Then she remembered she had 
heard Sefton Arlen’s name men- 
tioned by several people, and al- 
ways with a touch of disapproval. 
She had gathered that he was rich 
and spent a great deal of time 
abroad, and though it had never in- 
terested her before, she felt a sud- 
den curiosity to know why the 
neighborhood disapproved of him. 

“Show him in,” she ordered. 

She was facing the door as it 
opened again, an unconsciously 
lovely figure in her printed gown of 
amber, which she was able to wear, 
since her father-in-law had forbid- 
den any one to wear mourning for 
him. 

Sefton Arlen was rather above 
medium height, good-looking, and 
perfectly groomed. The sort of man 
whom women find oddly attractive. 

“How do you do?” he said. “I 
only got back last night and I felt 
I really must come over and say 
how sorry I was to hear about old 
Mr. Greville. Also to offer my con- 
gratulations to Roger on his mar- 
riage.” 

“That is very nice of you.” She 
gave him her hand, and he retained 
it longer than was necessary, look- 
ing straight into her eyes with such 
unmistakable admiration in his own 
that she felt the color rising in her 
cheeks. She motioned him to a 
chair. 
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Arlen was in the midst of telling Janice am amusing story when, un- 

noticed by either of them, Roger entered the room. For a moment, 

he stood watching the girl he had married, as she laughed gayly at 
her guest’s words. 


Tea was brought in, and she lounged in the chair opposite her, 
poured it, accepting the cigarette he telling her quite frankly that people 
offered her, and time flew by as he disapproved of him. 
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He was in the midst of telling her 
an amusing story when, unnoticed 
by either of them, a shadow dark- 
ened the open window. 

For a moment, Roger Greville 


stood watching the lovely face of the 

girl he had married, as she laughed 

gayly at her guest’s words. 

A It was Sefton Arlen who saw him 
rst. 
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“Hello, Roger,’ he exclaimed. 
“How are you? I came to pay a 
conventional call and I had forgot- 
ten there was such a thing as time. 
T really must apologize.” He turned 
back to Janice. 

“Why apologize?” she asked. 
“T’ve enjoyed your visit tremen- 
dously.” 

She threw a half-defiant glance 
at her husband, who had moved 
across to ring for some fresh tea. 
Somehow, she sensed his disapproval 
and it annoyed her. 

Sefton Arlen took his leave. 

“Don’t forget, Mrs. Greville,” he 
begged as they shook hands, “that 
you’ve promised to come to lunch- 
eon on Thursday. You'll come, too, 
Roger, I hope—there’ll be a crowd 
of people.” 

“T’m afraid I’ve an appointment 
on Thursday, thank you,” was the 
cool reply. 

_ As the visitor went away, there 
was silence until fresh tea arrived. 

As he took his cup from Janice, 
the man she had married observed: 

“By the way, I’d rather you didn’t 
cultivate the Arlen Towers set.” 

She raised her brows, annoyed by 
his tone. 

“You talk as though I were re- 
maining here forever. I’ve been 
meaning to ask you-—when do you 
think I can go away?” 

“We'll go. into all that quite 
soon,” he told her. “It is rather a 
difficult question. Meanwhile, I 
should like you to remember that 
you bear my name.” 

Putting down his cup he went 
out of the room. 


Tn the light from the moon, Roger 
Greville paced the path between the 
flower beds facing the west wing of 
the house. 


Every time he turned back to face 
the windows, his eyes rested on the 
light which shone through the half- 
drawn curtains of one on the first 
floor, the window which he knew 
belonged to the girl he had married. 

She was behind it, and the rest 
of the house was sleeping. Why 
should that knowledge haunt his 
mind? Why did it make him so 
furious to remember her evident lik- 
ing for Sefton Arlen? 

Since he had found them together 
that afternoon, his heart had burned 
with resentment. Yet, he told him- 
self that Janice meant nothing to 
him. 

Throwing away the end of his 
cigar, he paused and stood looking 
up at the window. 

The light behind seemed to be 
drawing him like a magnet, whisper- 
ing to him-of red lips which he had 
the right to claim. 

In her bedroom, Janice sat by the 
dressing table, a negligee over her 
nightgown. Getting up, she unfas- 
tened the jeweled buckle of her pale- 
green negligee, and crossed toward 
the bed. Then, suddenly, she paused, 
looking toward the door, one hand 
going to her heart as she saw the 
handle turn. 

Slowly the door swung open, and 
a low cry escaped her as Roger Gre- 
ville, the man she had married, en- 
tered and closed it behind him. : 

“How dare you come into my 
room?” she demanded, fear filling 
her heart. 

“Don’t be foolish, Janice. After 
all, who has a greater right here 
than your husband?” 

There was a light in his blue eyes 
as they met hers which made her 
shrink back, her heart throbbing. 

“What do you mean?” she asked, 
the words a mere whisper. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


HAT?” Anne stood perfectly 
still in the doorway, her 
hands suddenly clenched at 

her sides, her face as white as the 
lace-edged pillow beneath her aunt’s 
head. 

“You heard what I said! I want 
you to stop and tell young Mathe- 


93 


son I want to see him immediately. 
Aunt Minerva’s black eyes gleamed 


ominously. 
Anne shivered. “But Mr. Mason 
The black eyes grew cold. ‘Are 
you trying to tell me my business? 
I want Matheson. Go get him.” 
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Instead Anne Warner went slowly 
to her room and sank down upon 
the edge of the satin-covered bed, 
her slim figure trembling. She 
couldn’t go to Jim Matheson’s 
office; it would kill her. 

She had been dreading meeting 
Jim accidentally even since he 
dropped her so abruptly and com- 
menced pursuing Iris Lawrence, the 
beautiful blond divorcee who had 
recently arrived in town. It hurt 
even to think of Jim Matheson and 
the memory of his firm lips on hers, 
his strong arms around her slim 
waist. 

His gray eyes had looked so true. 
His voice when he told her he 
adored her had sounded so sure, so 
deep and steady. It had seemed 
such a miracle that they had met, for 
Aunt Minerva was an invalid, and 
demanded Anne’s constant compan- 
ionship, giving her hardly any op- 
portunity to associate with young 
people of her own age. 

But Aunt Minerva had quarreled 
with Frank Mason, her own attor- 
ney and sent for the struggling 
young lawyer in the Dreyfus Build- 
ing. Anne and Jim had simply 
looked into each other’s eyes and 
Anne had suddenly known the rea- 
son for this strange business of be- 
ing alive. Had known that it meant 
—love. 

Jim’s love. Aunt Minerva, realiz- 
ing her mistake too late, had raved, 
but Anne, walking in a celestial 
daze, living only for the moments 
when she could be with the man she 
loved, neither knew nor cared. No 
other man had ever made love to 
her, and now she was glad. She had 
so much more to offer Jim. Her 
heart, her love, her very soul. 

And Jim, after one look at the 
dazzling Iris, had simply thrown her 
gift back in her face. Without any 
attempt at explanation he had 


stopped coming to see her, stopped 
writing her letters and sending her 
flowers. Had thrust her coldly, 
brutally, out of his heart. 

And now Aunt Minerva expected 
her to walk into his office quite as 
if nothing had happened and tell 
him she wanted to see him. Anne 
would rather have died, but even 
as she sat there, her face buried in 
her hands, she knew that she would 
have to go. If she was crossed, Aunt 
Minerva grew very, very ill, and 
overworked Norah, the only nurse 
she would have, would have to pay. 

As Anne stepped into Jim Mathe- 
son’s modest office she did not look 
like a despairing young girl who had 
recently been choking back sobs and 
bathing a tear-stained face. Her 
silken, blue-black hair, growing back 
from a curly peak on her forehead 
contrasted with her deep-blue eyes 
that leoked wistfully out from be- 
hind lashes so long that they cast 
mysterious fringed shadows upon 
her petallike cheeks. Her mouth, 
beautifully shaped and bright coral 
in color, straightened into a firm 
line. Whatever happened, Jim 
Matheson must not guess what she 
was suffering. 

Jim, however, was not in his 
office. As she waited a sound came 
through a partly opened door in the 
rear of the room and Anne, remem- 
bering that he had told her small 
apartments went with the offices, 
moved silently in that direction. 
She wanted to call out casually, but 
could not speak. Her tongue felt 
thick and clumsy. 

Her eyes caught a blur of bright 
color, a sparkle of flame from a 
small fireplace. Jim, with mascu- 
line awkwardness, was arranging a 
great sheaf of yellow and pale-purple 
irises in a quaint pottery vase, his 
sandy head bent above them, his 
lean, good-looking face shadowed. 
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He looked up suddenly and saw 

her. “Anne!” he exclaimed, drop- 
ping one of the lovely flowers and 
crushing it beneath his feet as he 
started toward her. “What are you 
doing here?” 
- Anne wondered about that her- 
self. What was she doing here? 
For a moment she could not seem 
to remember. Her wistful eyes just 
devoured him, the dearness, the 
nearness of him. Why, he looked 
just the same—just as honest and 
tender and true. 

Anger suddenly leaped like a 
flame within her, whipping up her 
courage, stilling the blood that had 
commenced to beat so hotly in her 
throbbing heart. She stepped back 
a little, her head held high, a curt, 
scornful smile on her coral lips. 

Briefly she stated her errand, 
keeping her voice crisp and business- 
like, keeping her eyes on a spot di- 
rectly above and beyond Jim’s 
shoulder. Jim’s brow clouded sul- 
lenly. 

“I can’t come; I’m busy,” he 
stated. “What does she think I am? 
—a puppy that can be sent away 
and whistled back at will? Let her 
get Frank Mason to attend to her 
business. I’m not interested in it.” 

“T know just how you feel,” Anne 
said. “T’ll tell her what you said.” 
Aunt Minerva would be very un- 
pleasant about it, but she wasn’t 
thinking of that now. She was 
thinking only of getting away. 

“Good-by, Jim,” she flung back 
over her suddenly shaking shoulders. 

Then, suddenly, she was in his 
arms and he was kissing her, hold- 
ing her head against his shoulder, 
while his eyes burned into hers de- 
vouringly. “Anne! Anne!” he 
whispered hoarsely. “You shouldn’t 
have come here. You—you tempt 
me beyond my endurance.” 


For a moment she stared at him, 
her eyes questioning, her cheeks de- 
void of color. Did he think she had 
come here just to see him, to try 
and win him back? Did he think 
her presence here was just a trick, 
that she came upon some manufac- 
tured errand? She wrenched her- 
self from his encircling arms. Her 
eyes blazed. 

’ “You are right, I should not have 
come. No matter what Aunt Mi- 
nerva wanted is 

“T’ll come and see her, Anne. I'll 
be right over. Anne——” 

She did not hear any more as she 
dashed from the place and out into 
the hall. Jim had kissed her! Be- 
cause he thought she came, wanting 
to be kissed. After the way he had 
treated her! He thought she could 
not live without him, could not keep 
away from him. Waves of humilia- 
tion swept over her. : 

As she waited by the elevator, the 
car came up and discharged a single 
passenger—Iris Lawrence. Tall and 
willowy with pale-gold hair and vio- 
let eyes, the girl who had taken Jim 
from her sailed past without seeing 
her. She went into Jim’s office. 

Anne stepped into the elevator, 
conscious of nothing but the chaotic 
turmoil of her own thoughts. Iris 
had gone into Jim’s office. He was 
expecting her. The fire on the 
hearth, the flowers on the table were 
for her. No doubt she often 
lunched with Jim in his apartment. 

Anne did the marketing; it was 
one of her duties, but to-day she 
scarcely knew what she was buying. 
She wandered from stall to stall like 
a lost child, a mist of tears before 
her eyes. 

Suddenly she stepped from the 
curb and only a hand that darted 
out and grasped her arm kept her 
from moving directly into the path 


- of a lumbering truck. 
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“Is Tuesday your day for sui- 
cide?” an amused, suave voice de- 
manded. 

Anne stared dazedly. The man 
was tall and nonchalant, black of 
eyes and hair, handsome, well tai- 
lored. After a moment she remem- 
bered his name. Grayson Whitaker. 
He had come to town shortly after 
Tris had arrived, and it was reported 
that he was paying her constant at- 
tention. A rival of Jim’s. She 
thanked him mechanically, her blue 
eyes following the course of the 
noisy truck. If she had _ been 
crushed beneath it all this pain and 
turmoil, all this fever of existence 
would have been over. 

“T think I had better take you 
wherever you are going,” Grayson 
said. “My car is just around the 
corner. Let me take your shopping 
bags.” 


Meekly, Anne handed them over, © 


noticing quite without humor how 
a cauliflower, protruding from the 
top of one of the bags, contrasted 
with his dark suit. She allowed him 
to help her into his huge dark road- 
ster, sinking back weakly against 
the thick cushions. It did not occur 
to her to decline the man’s invita- 
ton; she only wanted to get home as 
quickly as possible. She was grate- 
ful that he did not try to make her 
talk. 

A smart blue roadster was 
parked before the door of the big 
stone house where she and Aunt 
Minerva lived. As she gathered up 
her shopping bags and thanked her 
companion for the lift, the front 
door opened and two figures came 
out. Anne stood perfectly still. 
Jim and Iris Lawrence. Jim had 
brought the blond divorcee here. 

“My car was in the garage for re- 
pairs so Mrs. Lawrence brought me 
over,” Jim explained, his face a trifle 


flushed. It seemed to Anne that his 
gray eyes avoided hers. 

“And your aunt saw me and in- 
sisted I should come in,” Iris’s sil- 
very voice added. “Isn’t she price- 
less—such a quaint character! Oh, 
hello, Gray! Imagine seeing you 
here!” 

Grayson Whitaker smiled rather 
strangely. “A truck threatened to 
jump right up on the sidewalk and 
pursue Miss Warner,” he remarked. 
“Tt upset her quite a bit. But she’s 
all right now.” 

“Quite!” Anne’s voice was cool, 
her small head held high. From her 
bed in the window of a room that 
commanded a view of the front en- 
trance, she knew that her aunt was 
watching her and that she would not 
have time to slip away to her room 
for a moment alone. And_ she 
needed that moment, desperately. 

The sharp black eyes of Aunt 
Minerva focused upon her. ‘Who 
was that man?” she demanded 
curtly. “What were you doing rid- 
ing with him?” 

Wearily Anne explained, hoping 
fervently that that was the end of 
the matter. But it wasn’t. The 
next day Grayson Whitaker sent her 
a large box of roses, and a brief 
note asking if he might call. Aunt 
Minerva, acutely conscious of every- 
thing that went on in the big house, 
insisted upon seeing both flowers 
and message. 

She touched the satin petals care- 


fully. 
“Now, there’s a man_ worth 
while,” she declared, sensing Anne’s 


complete indifference. ‘Those flow- 
ers cost money. Not like those 
wretched little bunches of baby 
roses that beggarly lawyer used to 
bring you! Ill wager he doesn’t 
dare present any such weeds to that 
young divorcee. Oh, no—he’s in 
love with her!” 
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At first Anne’s startled eyes refused to focus upon the scene before 
her—Iris and Grayson together, their arms around each other, their 
lips pressed together in a long kiss. 


The girl’s pale face flushed until 
the throb of blood was like a pierc- 
ing pain. She had loved Jim’s mod- 
est gifts of baby roses, loved them 
so much that she had obtained a 
thriving vine and planted it in the 
wide window box just outside her 
window. In the early morning she 
could see the first pale pink of the 
opening buds. She wanted to tear 


out the vine, to cast it away, but 
somehow she could not quite bring 
herself to do it. 

Neither could she tell her aunt 
that Jim’s flowers were more beauti- 
ful in her eyes than Grayson Whit- 
aker’s expensive ones. She listlessly 
declined his invitations until, in ex- 
asperation, Aunt Minerva demanded 
that she go out with him. Grayson, 
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with his sleek dark head, his eyes 
as dark and gleaming as her own, 
bent over and kissed her withered 
hand when he called, and won her 
heart with his suave tongue and in- 
gratiating smile. But to Anne, there 
was something. about his almost 
slavish deference that did not ring 
true. 

He sensed it. “Why do you but- 
ton up your mind against me?” he 
asked her one evening, in the car. 
“When you look at me you pull 

‘down the shades in your eyes and 

shut me out. Little Anne, don’t 
you know—can’t you guess—that I 
love you? That I’m mad about 
you?” 

She cast a sidelong glance at his 
profile. He was handsome, much 
handsomer than Jim Matheson and 
there was, she admitted, a certain 
breath-taking fascination about him. 
At times, something in his deep 
black eyes seemed to compel and 
charm her, drawing her out of her- 
self in spite of her resistance, or in- 
difference. Then she wondered how 
it would seem to be held in his arms, 
to have him kiss her. Her blood 
stirred a little at the thought, but 
her heart remained as Jim Matheson 
had left it, cold and forsaken. 

“T don’t love you, Grayson,” she 
told him. 

He leaned toward her. “But I 
could make you care for me. Won’t 
you let me try?” His black eyes 
glistened and then softened, and 
seemed to turn into deep, mysteri- 
ous pools as she lifted her eyes 
and let him gaze into them. A little 
tremor went through her as she felt 
his charm, the fascination of his 
nearness. 

She did not love him; she would 
never love any man again. But she 
was young and life must go on, and 
perhaps being married to Grayson 
would not be so bad. Deprived of 


the whole loaf of love you could at 
least have the golden crust of a 
lesser relationship. Perhaps she was 
mistaken about the tall, dark man 
by her side. That warning little 
clock that ticked within her when 
she thought of him or was near him 
might exist only in her imagination. 
She had been mistaken about one 
man. She might be wrong about 
another. 

“All right, Grayson,” she said. 
“Make me care, if you can.” 

He took his hand from the steer- 
ing wheel and lifted her fingers to 
his lips. “You have made me the 
happiest man on earth,” he said. 
“You'll never be sorry you gave me 
the chance to win you. I wish we 
could skip this stupid affair to-night 
and just ride on and on in the 
moonlight.” His sigh echoed softly 
as his dark eyes caressed her. 

The “stupid affair” was a brilliant 
dance at the leading hotel, where 
the ballroom, extending along one 
side of the patio, opened out upon 
a. sheltered garden, exotic with 
tropical plants and flowers. Anne, 
in pale-green chiffon velvet with a 
bodice of exquisite silver lace, wore 
Grayson’s white orchids. 

Tris, in primrose satin, danced 
with Jim as long as her popularity 
would allow her to be in any one 
pair of masculine arms. Beside her 
Anne felt small and childish and 
slightly absurd, like a youngster 
dressed up for a party. She was 
astonished to find herself passed 
from partner to partner with amaz- 
ing rapidity. 

Grayson cut back as often as he 
could but, during one interval when 
she saw him dancing with the blond 
divorcee, Anne observed Jim mak- 
ing his way toward her and knew 
sheer panic as he asked her to dance. 

“Tm tired,” she told him, striving 
to keep her voice from trembling. 
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“T’d rather not dance just now.” 

Jim’s gray eyes lingered on her. 
‘All the better,” he said. “We'll sit 
this one out. I want to talk with 
you. Shall we go outside?” 

Anne hesitated. She did not want 
to go outside with Jim. “I’m too 
warm now.” 

“T’ll get your wrap.” His jaw was 
set in a stubborn line and Anne, her 
heart fluttering madly, knew that it 
was useless to try to swerve him 
from his purpose. As useless as to 
try and still the fevered pulse of her 
blood. She waited while he went 
for her wrap. 

“What do you want to talk to me 
about?” she asked when they were 
seated in the scented dusk of the 
patio. In his presence she was con- 
scious of the old, breathless weak- 
ness that allowed him, when first 
they met, to draw her so quickly 
into his arms. She hated herself for 
it, but it was there, a part of her 
being that could not be denied. 

Jim scowled. “JI want to talk to 
you about this Whitaker fellow 
you've been running around with. 
Of course, you don’t know his repu- 
tation, but it won’t do, Anne. It 
won't do! I’m telling you for your 
own good that ” He broke off 
before the blazing wrath in her eyes. 

“You brought me here to knock 
Mr. Whitaker? And what do you 
think gives you the right to give 
me advice, Jim Matheson? What 
is it to you?” 

His eyes were helpless for a mo- 
ment. “Anything that concerns you 
is important to me, Anne,” he said 
finally. “You see me 

Her laughter rang out almost 
hysterically. “I see,” she choked. 
“Dog in the manger! You don’t 
want me yourself, but you don’t 
want any other man to have me. 
Oh, be still! You made love to me; 
you oe me and held me in your 


> 


arms and swore that you worshiped 
me, and then you dropped me like— 
like something loathsome.” 

His face was white, his lips work- 
ing strangely. “Anne, you don’t un- 
derstand and I can’t explain! But 
this fellow—you can’t throw your- 
self away on him. He’s worthless, 
notorious, not fit to touch you.” 

He looked so white, so actually 


ill, that she was shocked out of her 


anger for a moment. His gray eyes 
met hers miserably, pleading with 
her. For a moment it seemed to her 
as if he must still care. But com- 
mon sense came to her rescue. It 
was only his masculine vanity that 
was wounded because she had 
turned to another. Men were like 
that. No matter how they treated 
you they expected you to go on car- 
ing, and it was a shock to them 
when they discovered there could be 
another man. 

“Please go away,” she said in a 
voice that sounded strange and flat 
in her own ears. “I am going to 
marry Grayson Whitaker.” 

He started. ‘“Anne—you can’t!” 

“T can and I will! Oh—go away. 
You bore me!” 

Her eyes dimmed so suddenly 
that she did not see Jim when he 
left her. A terrible, fatal sense of 
finality was upon her. She had told 
Jim a lie, a horrid, hateful lie and 
now, to save her pride, she must 
make it the truth. She would have 
to tell Grayson she would marry 
him. 

How long she crouched there in 
that shadowed corner Anne did not 
know, but when she opened her eyes 
they at first refused to focus upon 
the seene before her. Near, so near 
that she could almost have touched 
them, Iris and Grayson were stand- 
ing, their arms around each other, 
me lips pressed together in a long 
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It seemed to Anne that she sat 
there endlessly, her chilled body a 
part of the cold marble bench, her 
startled, wide eyes glued to the two 
figures before her, a sense of utter 
misery weighing her down. Just a 
few hours before, Grayson Whitaker 
had proposed to her, told her he 
loved her. Now she saw him with 
Iris in his arms, saw them break 
apart and move away, murmuring 
words she could not hear. 

Jim Matheson and Grayson Whit- 
aker. Both claimed to care for her, 
and both made love to Iris Law- 
rence. She felt suddenly humiliated, 
cheapened. Was there some lack in 
her that made it impossible for her 
to have a love that was all her own? 
Or did all women have to share their 
men with women like Iris Law- 
rence? 

During the ride home with Gray- 
son she was very still, repulsing his 
advances with quiet dignity. At the 
door she turned and told him, “I 
do not care to see you again.” 


When a week passed without a 
call from Grayson, Aunt Minerva 
questioned her fretfully. “I like 
Whitaker,” she said. “You will call 
him up and tell him you were only 
joking. You do want to see him, 
understand?” 

Anne shook her head. “I don’t 
want to see him, Aunt Minerva,” 
she said. 

Aunt Minerva’ stormed, but 
Anne was firm. She went up to her 
room and stood staring at the rose 
vine blooming in the window box, 
the tiny buds all blurred a misty 
pink. She didn’t care what Aunt 
Minerva said. She was not going 
out with Grayson or any other man! 

She saw a car pulling up to the 
curb and Frank Mason, looking 
flurried, hurry into the house, brief 
ease in hand. Anne waited for the 


summons that she knew would 
come. Five minutes later she. was 
in her aunt’s room. 

Aunt Minerva, propped up in bed, 
her fingers clutching a legal docu- 
ment, glared at the girl from her 
nest of pillows. 

“You'll not get a red cent of my 
money unless you stop your stub- 
bornness,” she snapped. “Read 
that. It cuts you off entirely! I’ve 
sent for Grayson Whitaker. If you 
consent to marry him you can de- 
stroy this, otherwise ” She flung 
the document across the silken cov- 
erlet. 

Wearily, Anne picked it up and 
carried it into the library, thrusting 
it into the drawer of the desk. She 
had no desire to read it. Her aunt 
had changed her will too many 
times for her to be much interested. 
To-morrow she might change her 
mind again. 

She left the house in order to 
avoid Grayson, but he was not to 
be evaded so easily. On her return 
she found him on the wide, old- 
fashioned porch awaiting her. The 
late-afternoon sun gleaming upon his 
sleek, black hair he came forward, 
slender hands outstretched. 

“T had to see you,” he told her 
earnestly. “I’ve been miserable 
without you. Anne, how can you 
be so cruel, so heartless? You re- 
fuse.to see me—you are tearing my 
heart in two.” 

The girl laughed contemptuously. 
“But you no doubt keep your arms 
and lips well occupied with Iris 
Lawrence,” she stated bluntly. 
“Why not devote all your time to 
her? She’s very beautiful.” 

He smiled. “Ah, you are jealous, 
my darling, and that is.a compli- 
ment. Don’t you know that women 
like Iris only amuse men? She 
dared me to kiss her and—well, I 
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did. What is a playful kiss between 
eld friends? I have known her for 
a long time, you know.” 

His sophisticated manner made 
Anne feel like an immature school- 
girl. She felt herself flushing. “I 


wouldn’t want the man I was en-_ 


gaged to kissing other people.” 

He came a step nearer, seized her 
hands. “If I were engaged to you 
I would not touch the lips of an 
angel straight from heaven! Anne, 
forgive me, give me another chance! 
I did not realize what an idealistic, 
sensitive little thing you were. Iris 
is less than nothing to me. Why, 
she is engaged to that young lawyer, 
Jim Matheson.” 

Anne turned cold. Jim and Iris 
were engaged! Her hands shook 
suddenly in Grayson’s steady grasp. 
What did it matter to her if Jim 
was going to marry Iris? He was 
nothing to her, nothing at all. He 
could marry Norah for all she cared. 

“You're cold,” Grayson said ten- 
derly, drawing her closer. “Anne, 
please say you will marry me. 
You’re an innocent little thing, you 
do not understand men. But I 
promise you this—if you consent to 
marry me I will be as true as the 
stars in deed and thought. I'll take 
you to Iris and she will tell you we 
are nothing but dear friends.” 

The girl stiffened. Let Iris think 
that she was jealous? Never! And 
Jim—she had told Jim she was en- 
gaged to Grayson. Perhaps he was 
wondering about that, thinking per- 
haps she had been untruthful be- 
cause she was still in love with him. 
Or perhaps he thought she had 
taken,his advice and broken with 
Grayson. 

“All right, Grayson,” she said 
breathlessly. “I—TI'll be engaged to 
you. But please don’t tell Iris I 
saw you two. It was silly of me to 
care, I guess.” 


He kissed her. “It was sweet!” 
He held her tenderly in his arms. 
“Dearest, Iris is giving a party 
Wednesday night. Will you go With 
me and show the world what we 
mean to each other? Iris is your 
friend and she will, since your aunt 
is an invalid, announce our engage- 
ment. Why, you sweet child, Iris 
has been interested in you right 
along. She says you are just the 
little wife I need.” 

With a secret sigh, Anne let him 
put the glittering ring upon her fin- 
ger. It was too large, too shining, 
too ornate. Sometimes she felt it 
was too heavy for her small finger— 
and her heart. But Aunt Minerva’s 
sparkling black eyes approved of it. 

“Nothing cheap about that man,” 
she cried. “He’s no fortune hunter. 
I want to see you married soon. 
Anne, did you destroy that will?” 

The girl shook her head absently. 
She had forgotten the will—there 
had been so many of them. She 
was dressed for Iris’s party in a 
gown of light-blue taffeta, shot with 
silver, a simple but expensive crea- . 
tion that clung daintily to her figure 
and ended in a small, slit train that 
showed her silver sandals as she 
walked. 

As she bent to kiss her aunt good 
night the gardenias Grayson had 
sent fell to the bed. “So careless!” 
Aunt Minerva chided fretfully. 
“When I remember the way you 
used to cherish those cheap roses 
that fortune-hunting lawyer sent.” 

Anne straightened suddenly, her 
small face pale. ‘What do you 
mean—fortune-hunting lawyer?” she 
choked. “Jim wasn’t——” 

“Of course he was! When he 
thought I was going to leave you my 
money he hung around like a honey 
bee, but when I changed my will so 
that if you married him you’d be 
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fingers tore a 
handful of the 
baby roses 
from the vine. 
Her large eyes 


flashed, her 
cheeks were 
hot. 

cut off, he dropped you like a A touch of 
hot ember!” pink went well 
The girl, with a muttered with blue. She 
excuse, clutched the gardenias would wear 
and fled from the room, her yf the flowers 
blue eyes dim with tears. So that were a 
that was why Jim had oe ae ed oe fe “symbol. of 
dropped her and started pur- acne a: aE area Jim’s love on 
suing Iris. It was rumored again. Yet in less than the night when 
that the divorcee received an hour she was begging her betrothal 
handsome alimony. Jim did  4im to take her home. Si- to another 
not want a penniless bride.  Jeutly, Jim helped her yan was an- 
So that was it! Heo Bis ae nounced. It 
Something small and pink would show 
tapped against the windowpane. Jim she did not care, that she 
Anne, looking down at the crushed cherished no secret sentiment for 

gardenias, obeyed a sudden impulse. the exquisite flowers. 
Moving to the window box, her slim Jim, however, was not at Iris’s 
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when she arrived. He came in late, 
just before the engagement was an- 
nounced and stood for a moment in 
the doorway, looking across the 
room at her. Anne’s eyes met his 
defiantly when the announcement 
was made. She saw his glance drop 
to the spray of baby roses on her 
shoulder and it seemed to her that 
his face turned white. 


She was suddenly, fiercely glad. 
If it hurt him it was only what he 
deserved. Perhaps he cared, a 
little. But not enough to take her 
without her aunt’s money. If he 
only knew how she despised him! 
If she could help it she would never 
speak to him again. 

Yet in less than an hour she was 
speaking to him, beggmg him to 
take her home. Iris and Grayson 
had disappeared, and there was a 
telephone message from Norah urg- 
ing her to come home at once. 
Wrapping her coat of silver lamé 
about her, Jim helped her imto his 
car. 

They were both tense and silent 
as they raced through the night, dis- 
regarding all speed regulations, but 
Aunt Minerva was dead before they 
reached the gray stone house. Anne 
gazed at Jim with haunted, an- 
guished eyes. “She seemed the same 
or I would not have gone. What 
shall I do? I have no one now.” 

“You have Whitaker,” Jim said 
coldly. “I would suggest that you 
send for him; his place is by your 
side.” 

Anne sank into a chair. It did 
not seem possible that Aunt Mi- 
nerva was dead, her sharp tongue 
stilled, her bright eyes closed for- 
ever. Dazedly she let Norah lead 
her away but, glancing back over 
her shoulder, she saw Jim’s tall form 
stoop to pick up something he 
crushed against his lips. 


Tris came with Grayson and the 
two of them took charge of every- 
thing, insisting that Norah put 
Anne to bed. But after she was be- 
tween the silken sheets she had a 
sudden clear vision of Jim stooping 
to pick up something from the floor. 
What had it been?—she wondered. 

She sat up in bed suddenly and 
reached for the dress she had worn, 
staring at it breathlessly. Excitedly 
she crawled out of ‘bed and crept 
silently down the stairs, her bare 
feet making no sound. She had to 
know what Jim had pressed against 
his lips. 

Voices murmured in the library as 
she knelt on the floor counting scat- 
tered rosebuds. There had been 
seven small, pink buds. Now there 
were five. Jim had stooped just 
here. She buried her hot face in her 
hands. Jim cared—a little. 

But she was engaged to Grayson. 
Desolation and despair swept over 
her as she moved leadenly toward 
the library door, intending to pass 
it. But the high sound of voices 
within halted her. 

“Just my damned luck,” Gray- 
son was saying. “It leaves every- 
thing to charity, and that nurse. I 
thought you said Anne was to in- 
herit.” 

“The will I was called in to wit- 
ness did leave her everything. This 
is a later one. Couldn’t we take it 
away, destroy it? Who’s that?” 

Anne heard the door opposite the 
library open and saw Norah, who 
had evidently been listening, ad- 
vance across the room, her hand 
held out for the will, her face grim 
and accusing. The couple stam- 
mered out the excuse that they had 
been searching in the drawer for 
matches. Anne heard that much be- 
fore she crept away, the long dra- 
pene? falling silently in place behind 

er. 
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Grayson Whitaker was a fortune 
hunter also! A few days after the 
funeral, Anne gave him back his 
ring. And, after he discovered that 
she had no intention of trying to 
break the will, he accepted it. The 
pent evening Iris rushed in to see 

er. 

“You're a fool to let the will 
stand,” she berated. “You could 
easily have it set aside. Every one 
knew she was of unsound mind. 
You must be crazy yourself, upset- 
ting every one’s plans.” Her lovely 
features grew shrewish. 

Anne’s blue eyes stared. 
do you mean by that?” 

The divorcee bit her rouged lip, 
laughing a moment later, recklessly. 
“Grayson and I are good friends,” 
she stated shamelessly. “In fact, he 
is the man who caused my husband 
to divorce me. I wouldn’t marry 
him—he’d make a wretched hus- 
band, but naturally I would share 
in any good fortune that came to 
him.” Calmly she powdered her 
perfect nose. 

“Now Ill have to marry Jim 
Matheson,” she went on brazenly. 
“He hasn’t got much money now, 
but he can get some. A lawyer al- 
ways can if he isn’t too scrupulous. 
T’ll cure him of that tendency.” 


“What 


Anne’s eyes suddenly blazed. 
ae: shan’t marry Jim! I'll tell 
im: bP) 


Tris shrugged her shoulders. “You 
can’t tell a man anything. Jim 
thinks I’m an angel! If he didn’t, 
I'd just go to his apartment, get 
into some unconventional attire and 
—well, arrange. to have some people 
drop in. I-think I will do that any- 
way; it’s quicker than waiting for a 
proposal. Yes, I think I will.” A 
slow, secret smile curved her lips. 

Anne heard no more, was not con- 
scious even when Iris left. Her 
heart was beating strangely. Jim 


and Iris were not engaged; he had 
not proposed. But Iris intended to 
force Jim to marry her. Suddenly 
Anne raced across the room and be- 
gan to undress hastily. 


The door of Jim’s office was un- 
locked. In his apartment, uncon- 
scious of the door that softly opened 
behind him, Jim knelt before the 
fireplace, holding a scorched docu- 
ment in his hands. Anne, bending 
over him, saw that it was the will of 
Aunt Minerva. 

“Jim, what are you doing?” she 
demanded in amazement. 

He started, stared upward, and 
groaned, handing her the paper. 
“T couldn’t do it,” he stated dully. 
“I started to burn it—but I 
couldn’t! Not even if it promised 
happiness to me! All those years 
you were her constant companion, 
putting up with all her idiosyncra- 
sies—and then to have nothing! 
No, I couldn’t do it. This will she 
drew up the evening she died, when 
Mason was out of town, leaves 
everything to you. She was afraid 
she would go before that other will 
was destroyed, you see.” 

Anne felt her knees fold weakly 
under her and groped blindly for a 
chair, the will held loosely in her 
hands. “I don’t understand. Aunt 
Minerva said you were a fortune 
hunter, yet you wanted to destroy 
the will that left me her money. 
why?” 

Jim buried his face in his hands 
for a moment. “I told you I knew 
Grayson Whitaker,” he said in a 
low, shamed tone. “I knew what he 
was to Iris Lawrence. I believed 
that if you had no money he 
wouldn’t marry you, and you—you 
might turn to me.” 

“Jim, you find you do love me, 
after all?” Her eyes were like stars. 

“I’ve always loved you, sweet. 
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She held out her hands 


But your aunt said if you 
married me she would dis- 
inherit you, and I wanted 
you to have some reward 


“I think I’ll go 
to Jim’s apart- 
ment, get into 
some unconven- 
tional attire and 
—well, arrange to 
have some peo- 
ple drop in. It’s 
quicker than 
waiting for a pro- 
posal.” 


to him, smiling un- 
steadily through sudden 
tears. 

“A beggar, asking for 
your love. But rich if 
you give it to me—rich 
beyond dreams. I stayed 
with Aunt Minerva, Jim, 
because I pitied her, be- 
cause she was so poor in 
spirit, because she had 


for all these years of taking care of 
her. I wanted you to have the 
things I couldn’t give you. So I pre- 
tended to be interested in Iris Law- 
rence. Anne!” 

He leaped forward, gasping—but 
it was too late. The will had left 
Anne’s hands and was in the grate, 
crackling flame. 

“Anne! You don’t know what 
you’ve done! You'll be penniless!” 


no one else who loved her even a 
littlke—not because of the money. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t think 
there will be so much anyway. Her 
investments have shrunk. Many of 
her securities are entirely worthless 
now.” 

He caught her hands and cradled 
them against his heart, then swept 
her into his arms. “Anne, you angel! 
Marry me, let me take care of you 
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always. But—but Anne—you’re not 
dressed!” 

His eyes fell to where her coat 
had fallen back, revealing that she 
wore only pink sleeping pajamas be- 
neath the spray of roses over her 
throbbing heart. Anne laughed 
softly, shamelessly as she confessed. 

“I telephoned some people to 
come, too,” she added triumphantly. 


Jim caught her hastily up and 
ran with her toward the office door. 
When he reached his car, he said: 

“By the time they get here we 
shall be on our way to get married. 
Which shall it be?—Yuma _ or 
Nevada?” 

“Both—either,”’ Anne laughed 
happily. “Anywhere, just so it’s 
with you, Jim darling.” 


SKATING 


ALTHOUGH the withered earth is heaped with snow; 
Although the trembling trees stand stark and bare, 
As, cringing to the cruel winds that blow, 
They fling their anguish through the icy air, 
Our laughter echoes to the silver moon, 
That leans above us mystically white, 
Where myriads of gleaming stars are strewn 
Upon the velvet bosom of the night, 
For, hand-in-hand, as blithesomely as birds, 
That fare the summer skies and gayly sing, 
In ecstasy too deep for futile words, 
Thrilled by our skates that musically ring, 
We lean together in a world of bliss, 
As our mouths meet and mingle in a kiss. 


Epear Dante, Kramer. 


Southern Girl 


By Aline Morley Ballard 
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EXIE was dancing with Jerry 
when the new man came into 
the country club. Lexie in 

ruffled taffeta was all the stories 
that had ever been written about 
the South, all the pictures that had 
ever been painted. She might have 
posed for Sargent: “Portrait of a 
Southern Lady.” “A Lady of the 
Old South.” 


Jerry was New York, more spe- 
cifically Park Avenue. 

Jerry had been dancing with 
Lexie as often as he could cut back 
in, but less often than he would have 
liked. Every man in the club, young 
and old, wanted to flirt with the de- 
lectable little Southerner visiting 
Eileen Drake. Competition should 
have made victory sweeter, but by 
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midnight Jerry surprised in himself 
an impulse to side-step, to thrust off 
predatory hands ruthlessly. 

He found himself wishing, too, 
that the orchestra were less blatant, 
the crowd less boisterous. She was 
so little and helpless. It was a long 
time since Jerry had wanted to take 
care of a girl; he had thought he 
liked them self-sufficient, with a 
smart, dashing hardness. Lexie was 
all softness. The violet dusk of 
Southern evenings lingered shadowy 
in her eyes, the quick-falling night 
in the soft darkness of her hair. 
_Newly poetical, he told her this. 

And there in the crowded ball- 
room, she made him a slow, deep 
curtsy. “Ah like to dance with you. 
You talk so pretty.” 

“You're going to like it still bet- 
ter. Already you like me better 
than the others, don’t you?” Jerry 
asked. 


Lexie dipped away from him, 


eyes mischievous. “The others? 
But they talk pretty, too.” 

It was easier than she had ex- 
pected, ridiculously easy. A breath- 
less catch in her voice, her best 
Southern accent. “You're so steady 
to dance with, so strong,” she co- 
quetted with each in turn. The old, 
old tactics of Southern belles; that 
kind of thing must be in the blood, 
she did it so naturally. 

Southern magic, Eileen called it, 
teasing her before dinner. “What 
do you do? Lots of us have eyes 
just as big, lashes in just as good 
control.” 

She was new, of course—that 
helped. And clever enough to be 
different. Not self-sufficient or 
sporting like Eileen and her friends, 
but little and useless and lazy. 

One after another snatched her. 
Tt was an art to make the man you 
were leaving think you hated to go 
and at the same time convey to the 


newcomer that you were thrilled to 
welcome him. She managed that, 
as well, and in between, over the 
different shoulders, her eyes sought 
the side lines. 

The stranger was still there, talk- 
ing to Eileen. Lexie could see his 
head, hair reddish-brown and rough. 
From here his face seemed mostly 
nose and jaw; he wasn’t good-look- 
ing particularly, but beside him the 
others became insignificant and too 
polished. Like smooth vistas of 
lawn. The new man had corners. 

Jerry came back nonchalantly, as 
if he had just discovered her. He 
was smoother than any of them, and 
a little tired with having seen and 
done everything, but she liked him. 
His name was Paige—Jerome Paige. 
At dinner she had gathered that to 
be a Paige meant to have more 
money than you could spend, and 
she wondered wistfully what it 
would be like to have any money at 
all to spend. 

At dinner she had thought per- 
haps he would be the one, but 
now: Her eyes veered away. 
Eileen was beckoning. 

At last. Her heart gave an ex- 
cited beat in time with the music, 
but she raised her eyes slowly, re- 
gretfully to Jerry. “Please, Ah 
have to go. Eileen wants me,” she 
confided in her soft, blurred speech. 
It sounded as if she couldn’t bear 
the thought. 

He smiled easily. “Of course, but 
remember you're riding back to Ei- 
leen’s with me.” 

“Ts that your duty?” Lexie asked, 
this time in all seriousness, for she 
wasn’t sure whether taking her 
home went with being her dinner 
partner. 

Jerry took the question for co- 
quetry; he was good at that sort of 
thing himself. “Duty and beauty 
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rhyme, my sweet. And didn’t I beg 
your hostess to give you to me?” 

It had been more a command: 
“I’m taking Lexie in to-night, Ei- 
leen.” 

Had Lexie known him better she 
would have seen that his eyes wore 
an eagerness alien to their usual 
careless amusement. As it was, she 
thought his voice too sure, and she 
had then and now a naughty de- 
sire to puncture that sureness. She 
mustn’t do that. She laid a soft 
hand on his arm. “You-all are so 
domineering, you No’th’ners.” 

Her voice trailed off. They were 
in the alcove. “I’ve been telling 
Keith about you,” Eileen greeted 
her. “You two ought to get along 
beautifully.” 

And then she said the thing that 
left Lexie really helpless; the dream 
that had started so gay and bright- 
colored a burst bubble in her trem- 
bling hands. She didn’t see Eileen 
go, didn’t hear Jerry excuse him- 
self, 

“What did she say?” she stam- 
mered to the man left with her. 

He repeated pleasantly and with 
heartbreaking distinctness: “Eileen? 
Oh, she said we should get along 
beautifully, since we both go in for 
farming.” 

It was true, then. Out of all the 
men, this one whom she most 
wanted to know had to be poor. 
She hadn’t even realized they had 
farms in the North. It left her baf- 
fled and confused, and a little angry. 
For the moment all her carefully 


built-up pretenses failed her, and ° 


she could only stare at him stupidly. 

Why should she bother to flirt 
with him? She hadn’t come North 
to find herself a farmer. There were 
plenty of those at home, young men 
from poverty-stricken plantations 
like her. own, watching ancient 


homes fall inte decay, hoping 
against hope to find money some- 
where. 

Sometimes they had to give up 
and sell out—sell to some “damn- 
yankee.” Sometimes they married 
money. That was what she in- 
tended to do. She was going to 
manage it on this visit. It would 
be her only chance. 

But there was to-morrow—and 
to-morrow. Ten long, gay days, ten 
glamorous evenings. And mean- 
while, this Keith Duncan, this 
farmer, seemed to belong to Eileen’s 
crowd. He was, besides, one more 
man to add to her train. Lexie 
could think of any number of rea- 
sons why she must be nice to him, 
none of them the one that sent her 
with him out of the noisy, too hot 
ballroom into the cool stillness of 
the gardens. 

He took her hand and put it on 
his arm as they went down the path- 
way. Drops of water gleamed like 
spilled mercury on the greenery. 
She thought dreamily of the parched 
grass at home, the lawns that had 
once been lovelier than these and 
were now a tangle of weeds because 
there was no money to hire Negroes 
to take care of them. 

The man’s voice broke the spell. 
“And we're going to, aren’t we?” 

“Going to?” Lexie repeated doubt- 
fully. . 

“Get along beautifully. Like eac 
other a lot.” 

“Are we?” she murmured help- 
lessly. 

“You know we are. Don’t flirt 
with me.” The red head bent to- 
ward her, the slow voice held a sug- 
gestion of sternness. 

“T wasn’t flirting,” 
simply. 

There seemed to be nothing to 
say after that. They walked on in 
silence, and presently found a bench 


she _ said 
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and sat on it and were still silent. 
Lexie could feel the charm of the 
man as she had felt it when he first 
-came into the club, more powerful 
here away from the music and the 
crowd, until at last, in an effort to 
break the enchantment, she blurted 
out the one thing she had meant 
not to say: “So—you’re a farmer.” 

“And a business man.” 

He laughed, but she knew it was 
no joke. You had to be pretty slick 
at business to run a farm. 

“And a No’th’ner,” he finished, 
mimicking her. “At least half.” 
His voice was suddenly serious. 
“Would you marry a Northerner, 
Lexie? A ‘damnyankee’-—if you 
loved him enough?” 

Love! She wanted to hurl the 
word at him, to cry out that love 
couldn’t count; at least, not come 
first. But before her lips could 
frame any answer, he said, “I was 
wondering, because I’m going to ask 
you.” 

He mustn’t. She cried, “Oh— 
no!” 

“Little Miss Loyalty.” He smiled. 
“T understand how you feel, of 
course. At any rate, I think I do. 
You wouldn’t want to leave your 
South.” His voice was dreamy. 

Lexie knew what he was thinking. 
They all had the same picture. 
Southern belle, they called her. She 
lived on a plantation. They thought 
that meant a great white house, 
darkies to wait on her. They 
thought she was a spoiled darling. 

If they could see the reality!) The 
country club, the man vanished and 
she was back at home, the morning 
it was decided she should come 
North. 

She was transplanting seedlings 
when her father came into the gar- 
den. He had a book in one hand, 
the letter in the other. “Oh, here 
you are, my dear,” he said in the 


indulgent tone one uses to a person 
who insists on pursuing some silly 
hobby. “They want us to come the 
fifteenth.” 

Lexie stood up, wiping her hands 
on already grubby overalls. “They 
—who? Come where, darling?” 

“Didn’t I tell you? The Drakes.” 

Poor dad, he never remembered 


‘ anything beyond the pages of his be- 


loved books. He was peering at the 
letter now. “The fifteenth, it says. 
I shall write, explaining that I can’t 
leave. But you must go.” 

She made out at last that this 
Northerner had suddenly remem- 
bered their existence or perhaps 
some debt he owed her father, and 
had invited them to visit his family. 

“Jim Drake and his wife came 
here on their honeymoon,” her fa- 
ther said, his face sad now with 
memories. 

Lexie hastened to _ interrupt. 
“But, father, I can’t go. I haven’t 
any clothes.” 

“Clothes,” he repeated dreamily. 
“You’ve got your riding things. But 
I suppose you should buy some 
dresses.” 

“There isn’t any money to buy 
anything,” she said a trifle impa- 


~tiently. It was hard sometimes, fa- 


ther refusing to see how things were. 

He looked surprised, and then his 
face took on a sternness she had 
never seen it wear. “I want you to 
go, my dear. You shall have your 
mother’s clothes.” 

Lexie couldn’t refuse after that— 
when he would open trunks that had 
been locked as long as she could 
remember, would give her gowns 
that had belonged to the mother she 
had never seen. Her breath caught 
in her throat, and a great pity for 
his loneliness filled her. It was then 
she decided. 

Her gaze swept across to their 
poor old house, unpainted, its shut- 


“Would you marry a Northerner, Lexie? If you loved 
She wanted to hurl the word at him, 
It was money 


him?” Love! 
to cry out that love couldn't count. 
she wanted. 


ters sagging. And beyond, as far 
as she could see, to fields half bar- 
ren. Her father remembered the 
plantation, rich and splendid. As 
it had been when he was a boy; 
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even when he brought 
his bride home. He 
should have it again, 
all that lost beauty. 
She would bring it 
back to him. She saw 
suddenly that mere 
work would never ac- 
complish anything. 
The land raised 
enough to feed them, 
the cows and chickens, 
but milk and eggs sold for money 
to buy seed .and tools. They 
traveled in a circle. They would 
never be any better off than now. 
And Jake and Mandy, who helped 
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her, were old; new and younger Ne- 
groes would want pay. There was 
only one way out. 

“Tl go,” she said. 

The dresses were surprisingly like 
the styles of to-day—those gowns 
her mother had worn as a girl—even 
her untrained eyes could see that. 
Miss Abigail in the village did won- 
ders with them. Miss Abigail, too, 
had lived once on a plantation, but 
now she was old—an old maid forced 
to eke out an existence by doing 
sewing. Lexie shivered. It wasn’t 
entirely for her father, this decision 
to marry money. She was tired of 
being poor, of never meeting any 
men, of wearing overalls. 

Her hands clenched; taffeta crack- 
led between her fingers, and she 
stared down wonderingly at the cool 
ruffles. Almost, she had expected 
to see blue denim. 

Keith was looking at the dress, 
too. It was the loveliest and the 
oldest of all the gowns, its skirt 
made of hundreds of tiny frills. A 
slow curtsy and she turned into a 
powder puff. The touch of quaint- 
ness the girls took for daring de- 
sign. “Adrian did that gown. I 
saw a photo of it in Fashion,” one 
of them cried. “You lucky girl!” 

Lexie wondered what they would 
say if she told them that years and 
years ago these flounces had dipped 
and swayed on the arm of his honor, 
the governor of the State of Vir- 
ginia, and felt sure they would like 
it less than believing as they did. 

Ancient finery had its disadvan- 
tages; her wardrobe consisted only 
of fluffy things. She must pretend 
not to like sports. Luckily that was 
consistent with the rédle she was 
playing, the pampered darling she 
was supposed to be. 

“You're so lovely,” Keith mur- 
mured out of the silence. There was 


a tremor born of the night and their 
closeness in his voice. He caught 
her hands and held them against 
his cheek. 

Lexie had a wild impulse to pour 
out the whole story, a feeling that 
she didn’t want to pretend with 
him. But his next words destroyed 
it. “All my life I’ve pictured your 
South and girls like you.” 

He was the same as the others, 
fascinated by glamour. He wouldn’t 
like her if he knew. She snatched 
her hands away. “I must go in,” 
she said hastily. 

He made no move, only smiled 
at her. “Frightened?” 

Lexie stood up then, and he 
sprang to his feet and put his hands 
on her shoulders. “You're going to 
learn to like me. I can wait.” 

The slow serenity of his voice, his 
fingers, brown and hard and tender, 
set all her flesh to quivering, and 
she backed out of his grasp, turned, 
and fled through the gardens into 
the ballroom. 

For the small remainder of the 
dancing she avoided him, plunged 
more completely into the gayety. 
Her success almost frightened her, 
though it was what she wanted. To 
make them all fall in love with her, 
to keep them dangling until she was 
ready to choose. 

Wisdom as instinctive as her co- 
quetry whispered that it would be 
good for Jerome to be made to 
dangle. 

Eileen intimated the same thing. 
Coming in to see if her guest was 
comfortable for the night, she 
perched on the side of the bed. “If 
he doesn’t look out, our wary bache- 
lor is going to be caught in his own 
traps.” : 

Lexie sat up, hugging her knees, 
and laughed. “Tarred with his own 
brush. But I do like him, Eileen.” 
Her eyes were big and serious. 
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“Of course you do, you flirt. You 
like them all. You know, I’m aw- 
fully glad dad remembered he had 
some Southern friends.” 

“Tt’s mighty nice of you to 
bother,” Lexie murmured. 

Hileen laughed lightly. “Maybe 
I wouldn’t be so nice if I weren’t 
sure of Pete.” 

“No one could take a man away 
from you,” Lexie said earnestly. 

Eileen leaned impulsively over. 
“You’re sweet. But I’m not so sure. 
I never saw so many men fall.” 

“T never saw so many men be- 
fore!” Lexie exclaimed. 

“You weren’t bored, then?” 

“Oh, no!” ~ 

That might pass for politeness, 
but it was completely, tragically 
true. Bored, when this was her first 
real ball? Maybe she’d tell Eileen 
before she went home. And, of 
course, she’d have to tell the man 
she married. 

She lay, after Eileen had gone, 
trying to imagine what it would be 
like to have money to buy things. 
She’d fix her room up like this one 
with rose brocade and taupe velvet, 
a lamp by the bed, and a tasseled 
cord to pull to bring a servant. She 
stretched recklessly and gave a lit- 
tle kick with her toes. At home, if 
you made a sudden move, a sheet 
was likely to split its whole length. 

But at home everything was old 
and falling to pieces. She’d change 
that, when she married Jerome. She 
thought drowsily that it would be 
Jerome. 

But when she drifted off to sleep, 
it was Keith’s face she saw, Keith’s 


slow voice she heard: “I can 
wait.” 
Keith intended to keep that 


promise, evidently, for in the days 
that followed he was friendly but 
impersonal. “Having begun at the 


end, we'll go back and start in at 
the beginning,” his manner said. 

A crowd appeared each morning, 
always more men than girls. It 
seemed queer to Lexie to think of 
days as something to be filled with 
pleasure. She wondered if they 
never grew tired. ‘There were so 
many things to be done: Squash, 
tennis, and golf; swimming and rid- 
ing, and at night dances. They 
worked as hard having a good time 
as she did on the farm, only she 
supposed they didn’t realize it was 
work. 

She pretended to make fun of 
them. “So much energy,” she would 
drawl. “You-all go along. Ah 
want to stay heah.” 

And useless and appealing in one 
of her soft dresses, she would ar- 
range herself on the terrace with a 
book. The book never got read, for 
always there was a waiting line of 
men to sit by her. 

They called her “Lazy” and 
“Beautiful,” and even “Richie,” 
which seemed the most incongruous 
of all. She learned all their nick- 
names, too, and special ways of 
making love. Then, gradually, with- 
out her quite knowing how it was 
accomplished, the crowd gave way 
to Jerome and Keith. The others 
still paid court, but in some subtle 
way gave precedence to those two. 
It came to be the accepted thing 
that the real rivalry lay between 
them. 

Lexie herself, though she had 


‘known from the beginning which one 


she must choose, gave no sign. She 
was kind and elusive in turn, co- 
quetted as carelessly with Jerry as 
with the others. And sometimes 


- with Keith, though less often with 


him. 

She felt most at ease with Keith. 
Perhaps because he belonged to the 
land. And when she found herself 
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tempted to give more and more of 
her time to him, she yielded with 
the old excuse that competition was 
good for Jerry. 

She might have gone on thus, in- 
definitely, not looking ahead at all, 
lulled in a kind of false security, 
with only the memory of a moment 
in a garden, a memory that had 
never been real and was now fading, 
if it hadn’t been for the polo game. 

They were watching, Jerry and 
Lexie, Eileen and Pete, with half a 
dozen other couples. Keith was 
playing. No one saw exactly how it 
happened, except that the two po- 
nies clashed. When the dust blew 
away, one was riderless. It was 
Keith who lay on the ground. 

Lexie heard a woman scream, 
then heard no more, felt nothing. 
It was as if another girl sat in the 
box beside Jerry; the real Lexie was 
out there in the field on her knees, 
in the dust. Then Keith stood up, 
brushing himself, and sound re- 
turned. The blood crashed through 
her veins. She was on-her feet ahead 
of the others, hurrying to him. 

Her face lifted helplessly. “Keith, 
are you all right?” There was a 
breathless catch in her voice; her 
hand touched his arm, 
his shoulder. 

He bent close to her 
swiftly. ‘‘Quite all 
right, darling.” 

The others were on 
them immediately, but 
not soon enough. Her 


eyes had given her 
away. In that brief, 
revealing instant she 


had told him she loved 
him, had admitted it to 
herself. 


Lexie arranged it so 
that Eileen and Pete 
rode with them that 


night when they went to Jerry’s 
party. She mustn’t be alone with 
Keith. She mustn’t be alone with 
Jerry, either. She had meant to let 
him propose to her to-night, in his 
own home. It would have been all 
right not to love him as long as she 
didn’t love any one else. But now 
she couldn’t accept him. 

She wished the evening were 
over. To-morrow she would go 
home. She wouldn’t be able to do 
any of the things she had planned. 
Perhaps her father wouldn’t mind; 
he had his books and his memories. 

She, too, would have memories, 
but such small ones compared to his. 
Hers would be of the thing she had 
never had. It would be harder now 
to work, to wear rough clothes, to 
spend her evenings reading. 

“So quiet, little one,” Jerry inter- 
rupted her thoughts. “Don’t you 
like my party?” 

Lexie answered half to herself: “I 
was thinking how soon I’d be away 
from all this.” 

His hands seemed to hold her 
closer. “Sorry?” 

“Of course.” She made her voice 
carefully matter-of-fact. | There 
must be no more coquetry, and in 
some way she must 
save his self-esteem. 

She thought if she 
could just make him 
think she was homesick 
or that she didn’t like 
the city Suddenly, 
planning what to say, 
she realized that it was 
true. She wasn’t com- 
fortable here. 

At Eileen’s she had 
been less conscious of 
not belonging, for the 
Drake home was at 
least make-believe 
country. But this 
Her gaze wandered 
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around the brilliantly lighted rooms 
and through the windows, where, as 
far as the eye could see, more lights 
blazed. Even the flowers and 
shrubs growing elegantly on the roof 
garden wore an artificial air. Laugh- 
ter and talk, too, seemed newly 
brittle. 

If she had seen his penthouse first, 
she would have known sooner she 
could not marry Jerry. It went 
deeper than the house, of course, 
and yet the house typified every- 
thing—all the differences in their 
ideals, their way of thinking, their 
whole beings. A plant that belonged 
to the open fields would never grow 
under glass. 

Lexie found herself looking at him 
critically. And noticed for the first 
time shadows under his dark eyes, a 
touch of softness to the figure that 
at first had seemed perfect. In ten 
—in five years Jerry would be 
plump. And a trifle bald. His 
sleek hair was already slipping back 
to leave inverted “Vs” above his 
eyes. She hated herself for notic- 
ing this, when he had been so nice. 

She was conscious, too, that her 
silence troubled him, but all her 
finesse had deserted her. “I feel 
strange,” she said finally. “It’s so 
high. I don’t think Id like living 
away from the ground.” 

She knew the minute the words 
were out that she shouldn’t have 
said that. 

“So that’s it,” he said. “Suppose 
we pick all this up and set it down 
in the country?” His voice was light 
as ever, but his eyes were serious. 

Lexie made a frantic reach for 
gayety. “You haven’t any country 
up North,” she teased. “You should 
see ours.” 

“T’m hoping to. 
Lexie?” 


May I come, 


“You wouldn’t like it, Jerry,” she _ 


countered. “And I belong there.” 


It had taken this to show her how 
truly she did belong there. A great 
wave of homesickness swept over 
her, and she smiled pitifully at him. 

She saw a surprised look come 
into his face. Had he been so sure 
she would accept him?—she won- 
dered. “But you won’t turn me 
away if I do come?” he persisted. 

“No,” she said soberly. “But 
don’t come, Jerry.” S 

He looked puzzled and, she was 
glad to see, more chagrined than 
hurt. Almost instantly he covered 
his discomfiture with a laugh. “Talk 
about Southern hospitality!” 

Jerry was not a man to risk re- 
fusal. He said “no” more directly, 
but in a hundred small ways he 
showed her that she had only to 
give him a sign and he would lay 
his aérial kingdom at her feet. 
Everything they said seemed to 
carry them into dangerous ground, 
but always she managed to slip 
away. Time after time the system 
of cutting in saved her. That, and 
her reputation for coquetry. They 
expected her to be elusive. Even 
Keith. 

“T love your shyness,” he told her. 
“And you—it’s like a dream come 
true.” 

His arms held her with new ten- 
derness; his expression, his whole 
bearing was surer and more happy. 
“What makes you so wise?” he 
teased. “Who taught you to run 
away from men instead of after 
them?” 

Lexie swept him her slow curtsy, 
her dark head almost touching his 
knees. “My mammy, sir,” she said. 

Her lips smiled. The dark drift 
of lashes lay against her cheek— 
and Keith. did not know that her 
eyes were filied with tears. 


To run away—that was what she 
must do. That was what she did. 
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She saw a surprised look come into his face at her refusal, Had he been 
so sure she would accept him?—she wondered. She was glad to see, 
however, that he was more chagrined than hurt. 


Perhaps it was. cowardly, but it 
seemed to Lexie the kinder way. 

It was almost dark when her train 
pulled into the little station. It had 


been morning when she left and al- 
most two weeks had passed, but the 
same Negroes lounged on the plat- 
form, and the agent sat outside the 
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door, his chair tipped at the same 
lazy angle. 

The station wagon took her home, 
over dusty roads, through the grove 


of long-leaf pines. Everywhere she 
looked was decay and poverty, but 
peace. 

Lexie stood for a moment on the 
broad, sagging porch, her hand 
smoothing the wood of the ancient 
pillars. The magnolias were in 
bloom, the dusk heavy with their 
fragrance, the air drowsy. Home. 
The Southerner’s love of the land— 
love bred through generations of 


people living close to the soil— 
surged through her, and suddenly 
she laughed aloud. Penthouse! 
Lexie Richmond in a penthouse! 

She could never live in a city. 
Neither could she see Jerry here. 

Keith she could see. It came 
to her more strongly than ever that 
Keith’s ruggedness, his slow strength 
would fit perfectly into this life. 
But Keith had his own farm, his 
own work. 

She knew that, and yet she could 
not get away from the feeling that 
he belonged here. The next day, 
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working in her garden, catching up 
on all the odd jobs that had ac- 
cumulated during her absence, she 
felt him close beside her. It was 
like a dream that remains in the 
morning to follow you through the 
day. The sensation was so vivid 
that she was not even surprised 
when he rode through the pasture 
gate. 

He was bare-headed, his hair tou- 
sled, redder than she had realized. 
He had on shabby riding breeches, 
but that, too, seemed as it should 
be. The feeling of having seen him 
here before strengthened, and Lexie 
wondered surreptitiously if she had 
that magic sixth sense the Negroes 
were always talking about. 

She set the calf on its wabbly legs 
and stood up—she didn’t even mind 
this Keith seeing her in overalls— 
but she found to her surprise that 
the calf was not the only one who 
was shaky. 

Keith smiled and, putting his 
arms around her as if to still her 
trembling, bent and kissed her. 
That first kiss was the most natural 
thing in the werld. Only when she 
drew away, startled, he caught her 
closer to him, straining her face to 
his, kissing her eyes, her lips. 
“Lexie, ‘darling. Don’t tease me 
any more. I love you. I’ve always 
loved you. Always I’ve waited and 
dreamed of some one like you. You 
are mine, aren’t you?” 

She had still an instinct to draw 
away from him, but her senses 
played her false. Suddenly she was 
clinging to him, her lips answering 
his demanding ones. If he had 
kissed her sooner, like this 
Close in his arms, love turned into 
a hungry, demanding force. 

Hand in hand, still in a kind of 
daze, they wandered presently back 
toward the house. And came, some- 
how, face to face with her father. 


Startled and a little confused, Lexie 
mumbled: “Father, this is Keith. 
Keith Duncan.” 

Her father closed his book, keep- 
ing one finger between the pages, 
and held out his other hand, as casu- 
ally as if to an old friend. 

Keith took the proffered hand and 
said serenely: “Good morning, sir. 
I came this time to ask you to let 
me marry your daughter.” 

“Oh—no!” cried Lexie. 

Keith laughed. “That’s a habit 
of hers, saying ‘no.’ I suspect she 
means ‘yes.’” 

Lexie saw that her father was 
smiling, too. “I’m sure she does. 
I take it you had no trouble find- 
ing her.” 

“What are you two _ talking 
about?” Lexie demanded. “Had 
you met Keith before, father?” She 
looked from one to the other. 

“T had that pleasure, my dear, 
one morning after you left for the 
North.” His eyes twinkling mis- 
chievously belied the formal speech. 
It struck Lexie she had never seen 
him look so carefree. But she was 
still mysified. Both men were laugh- 
ing outright now. “This young man 
was down looking over his prop- 
erty,” her father said. “Doesn’t she 
know you, Keith?” 

Keith put his arm around Lexie. 
When she looked again, her father 
was disappearing around the corner 
of the house. “I came to call,” 
Keith said. “You see, I'd caught 
enticing glimpses of you working in 
your garden and riding across the 
fields. So, when your father told me 
you'd gone to visit the Drakes, I 
hustled after. I knew Pete and 
Eileen, all that crowd, at least well 
enough to edge in.” 

It was still not clear to Lexie. 
“But father said You mean 
you live—your farm is near here?” 
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“Lexie darling. Don’t tease me any more. 


loved you. 
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I love you. I’ve always 


Always I’ve waited and dreamed of some one like you. 


You are mine, aren’t you?” 


“Next door.” 

“You bought the old Colby 
place?” Her voice was incredulous. 

“Inherited it, sweet. From my 
maternal grandfather. I told you I 
was only half Northerner.” 

She hadn’t paid any attention at 
the time, but that accounted for his 
slower speech, for her feeling that 


he belonged, for everything she 
loved in him. Not everything, 
either. There was also a certain 
swift vigor, an air of well-being that 
belong to the North. 

She looked at him closely. 

“Are you rich, Keith?” she asked. 

He nodded. “Quite.” 

“Then [ll marry you,” she said 
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as seriously as if the subject were 
still matter for debate. 

“Til say you will. You would 
rake anyway, young lady,” he told 

er, 

Lexie knew now that was true. 
Even if he had been penniless, she 
would have married him. Just so 
they could stay here, close to the 
land she loved, they both loved. 
But it was better this way. They 
would rebuild, would tear down 
fences and make one great planta- 
tion, would have hundreds of darkies 
and money to pay them. 

A new thought sent her a little 
away from him, a shamed flush 
creeping into her cheeks. “Then 
you knew all along that I was bluff- 
ing, that I was really penniless?” 

“Bluffing?” he repeated wonder- 
ingly. “No. I’d seen you here, of 
course, and [I suspected you didn’t 
have much money. But I never 
thought of you as poor.” 

“Well, we are,” Lexie told him. 
“So are all my friends. Why, it 
never even occurred to me any one 
living on a farm could have money. 
That’s why I ran away.” 

“Is that why? I never once 
thought of that. I was so sure you 
were a bit of a coquette. I thought 
you took it for granted I’d follow.” 

“Maybe I did.” She laughed a 
low, breathless laugh. “Maybe my 
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Southern instinct told me _ you 
would follow me.” 

“If you knew what this means to 
me!” He hesitated. “You do know, 
of course, how Grandfather Colby 
felt when mother married. She 
could never come back. Perhaps 
she talked more about the South 
because of that. She gave me a 
picture of glamour and chivalry.” 

“Of lovely ladies. Useless and 
spoiled and lazy.” Lexie mimicked 
his tone. “Then you saw me in 
overalls tending cows.” 

He agreed seriously. “And the 
real was more entrancing than the 
dream. But you were a lady of the 
old South that evening at the coun- 
try club. I knew then you’d never 
leave all this. I was so sure, I 
wasn’t even afraid of Jerry and the 
things he had to offer, city things.” 

“Poof!” Lexie blew Jerry away 
with a swift gesture of one small 
brown hand, and then remorsefully 
she said: “But he was sweet. You 
should have been afraid.” 

“But I knew you were falling in 
love with me that first night,” Keith 
asserted brazenly. 

Lexie looked startled. 
How?” 

“Oh, that,” he said, drawing her 
tenderly close. “Maybe that was 
Southern instinct, too.” 


“You did? 
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By Electa Anne Loring 


ON’T be an utter idiot, Fay! 
Harte Lorrimer is richer than 
heaven!” Normadyne put 

her hands on her slim hips and 
glared at Fay. ‘“He’s got so much 
money he can’t even count it. Do 
you think he’s going to miss one 
teeny, weeny diamond bracelet?” 
“T can’t keep a diamond bracelet, 


9? 


Normadyne!” Fay’s tone was sharp. 
“He'd expect—payment.” 

“Well, what if he does? By your 
own admission you’ve been dippy 
about the man for the past two 
years. Then why not go ahead and 
have an affair with him? I don’t 
get you at all, Fay.” 

Fay beckoned to the tiny girl 
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dressed in the white satin uniform 
of a page. “Take this box out to 
Mr. Harte Lorrimer,” she said. 
“You know who he is, don’t you?” 

“T’ll say I do!” returned the pre- 
cocious youngster, striding away. 
“Boy, I could go for a good-looking 
chap like him, myself!” 

“There you are!” said Norma- 
dyne. “Out of the mouths of 
babes!” ' 

Fay was paying no attention. She 
was wearing sea-green undies, brief 
and alluring. Over them went a 
green negligee of the same shade. 
Fay anxiously smoothed out a 
wrinkle on the sleeve. She had 
found this job as model only after a 
long, tiring search and she was ‘ter- 
rified lest she lose her place for some 
fault. 

She needn’t have worried. Her 
figure was exquisitely rounded. Her 
hair, black, shining, worn long, was 
brought down sleekly on either side 
of her heart-shaped face. Her eyes 
were large and darkly gray. 

“Tt’s a crime to be as good-looking 
as you, and not cash in on your 
charms,” said Normadyne disgust- 
edly. “What’s the matter with you, 
anyhow? Why don’t you give Harte 
Lorrimer a break? If that’s the way 
working as a stenographer makes a 
girl, I’m glad I got my start in the 
chorus!” 

“He was nice when he came to 
the office,” cried Fay. “He used to 
come in quite often. And I talked 
to him, and took his messages. 
Once he brought me a rose! I fell 
in love with him. I’m not ashamed 
of that. I didn’t know he was so 
rich. I didn’t know he was the sort 
of man who—who haunted stores 
where professional models paraded 
in French creations.” Her voice 
broke. “He hasn’t even the excuse 
of coming in with a lady, the way 
most of these men do. He comes all 


alone, day after day! He’s—he’s 
broken my ideal of him!” She was 
on the verge of tears. 

“Great, jumping catfish!” ex- 


claimed Normadyne in a tone of 
awe. She stooped to tighten the 
garters banding her extra-sheer 
stockings. “Once he brought a 
single, measly rose and you loved it! 
Now he sends a diamond bracelet 
and you start to cry. You must be 
dippy!” 

“Ready, girls?” Miss Snell’s voice 
came like the crack of a whip from 
the doorway. “Walk twice down 
the center platform, then circle 
around and return.” 

“Don’t we go down and let the 
customers inspect more closely?” 
Normadyne asked innocently. At 
the same time, she winked at Fay. 

“Certainly not!” Miss Snell’s 
tone was horrified. “In Francois’s 
the girls never leave the platform 
when they are wearing negligees.” 

“T got the old girl’s goat with that 
one,” whispered Normadyne delight- 
edly, as she and Fay walked up the 
steps which led to the stage. 

“Aren’t you afraid of losing your 
job?” whispered Fay fearfully, in re- 
turn. 

“Why should I be? There are 
plenty more jobs for a girl with a 
figure like mine. Besides, I’m think- 
ing of quitting anyhow. Jack made 
some money in a deal last week.” 

Music played softly. The black- 
velvet drapes were parted. Norma- 
dyne in buttercup-yellow, Fay in 
sea-green, walked out on the plat- 
form. Normadyne went through 
her paces first. Frangois’s never put 
more than two girls on the stage at 
a time. And each girl modeled 
alone while the other struck a stage- 
like pose. 

Despite herself, Fay looked 
eagerly teward the corner where 
Harte Lorrimer sat alone. He was 
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there, his eyes intent on Norma- 
dyne. Fay’s heart twinged horribly. 
For one wild second, she wished she 
had been able to submerge her New 
England conscience when she came 
to New York. If she hadn’t been 
a silly fool, she would have accepted 
Harte’s lovely gift, and been glad 
to pay him in any coin he wished. 
But somehow, she never had been 
able to kill that conscience! 

How would she feel if Harte be- 
gan paying court to Normadyne? 
Jack would be thrown 
over like a shot, by 
Normadyne if she 
thought there was a 
chance of interesting 
Harte Lorrimer. 

Harte was so good- 
looking, and so young 
and charming! 

Angrily, Fay told her- 
self again that no man 
who was worth his salt, 
would haunt a dress 
shop. He came to stare 
at the models. That 
was all. It was a good 
thing Fay’s firm had 
folded up, so she had to 
seek other work. Other- 
wise, she would have 
gone on adoring Harte, 
forever and ever. 

Now she knew about him, she 
could be sensible and put him out 
of her mind. She could concentrate 
on making herself fall in love with 
Jimmy Bland. 

Jimmy was from her home town. 
He had a job as clerk in a men’s 
furnishing store. Some day, he 
hoped to be floor manager. 

Normadyne came back to her 
place, and Fay walked out. 

As she moved gracefully along, 
she thought what a far cry this was 
from being secretary at Baird & 
Barnes. When she did secretarial 


work, she wore glasses. She hadn’t 
been able to afford expensive 
clothes, nor lotions for her skin, nor 
professional manicures. None of 
the things that were second nature 
to her now. But she had been hap- 
pier. Because she had her dreams. 
Dreams which centered around 
Harte Lorrimer. 

Slowly, gracefully, Fay slipped out 
of the negligee and handed the bit 
of silken froth to the page who stood 
ready to receive it. It took courage 
for Fay to stand under 
the warm, white spot- 
light with arms ex- 
tended, turning about 
so every one could see 
every angle of the brief, 
alluring undies. 

She took up the 
negligee again and put 
it on, then followed 
Normadyne from the 
stage. 

“Gee, I’m glad to- 
day’s over,” grinned 
Normadyne, flexing her 
tired legs. “If I see an- 
other high heel as long 
as I live, [ll throw a 
fit. You’re sure lucky 
you’ve got such swell 
feet!” 

Fay was getting into 
her street clothes speedily. A plain 
white step-in, a dainty white silk 
slip, a tan dress and tan slippers. 

Normadyne regarded the tan coat 
and hat with amazed eyes. “What 
under heaven makes you pick tan, 
Fay? I can’t figure how you man- 
age to get such unbecoming colors. 
You look like a little brown wren 
in that outfit.” 

“T only wear it to work, and it’s 
good material,” said Fay defensively. 

Normadyne shrugged. “I don’t 
know why I waste my breath on 
you! You're hopeless. If you see 
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Jack waiting outside, tell him I’ll be 
along soon.” Then she went on 
with her leisurely dressing. 

When Fay came out into the 
street she found to her horror that 
it was raining. One of those abrupt 
midsummer . affairs that descend 
without warning. For a moment she 
debated about going back. But she 
didn’t want to meet Harte Lorrimer. 
She resolutely hurried along. 

Jack, Normadyne’s boy friend, 
was waiting sulkily in his big car. 
Jack was fat and had small, black 
eyes. Fay shouted Normadyne’s 
message without slackening her 
pace. Then she hurried along the 
street, making for the subway. As 
she went, she wondered how Norma- 
dyne could endure Jack’s caresses. 

Thunder cracked ominously. The 
rain began to descend in torrents. 
Fay put her head down, to avoid 
having the rain beat against her 
face. She dashed along to the curb. 
A car, rounding the corner, splashed 
her from head to foot.- 

“Oh!” cried Fay. She stared after 
the car angrily. 

Unaccountably, the car stopped. 
More surprisingly, it backed up. A 
man’s voice said: “I’m so sorry, 
Fay dear. Get in, quick. You'll be 
drowned!” 

It was Harte Lorrimer! 

Fay’s heart beat faster. Her 
pulses seemed to thud in her ears. 

“Thank you,” she said primly. 
“I’m quite all right.” She brushed 
by the car and stepped off the curb. 
In her agitation, she didn’t notice 
she was stepping directly into a 
mud puddle. She gave a little, 
startled exclamation and drew back. 
Her shoe remained stuck in the 
mud! 

Fay stared at the shoe with big, 
horrified eyes. The rain kept on 
thudding down warmly, steamily. 


Harte Lorrimer got out. “I ought 
to play Sir Walter Raleigh and 
throw you my coat to walk across 
the street on, but somehow, that 
always struck me as a particularly 
inane thing to, do. I consider this 
much more effective!” 

Before she guessed his intention, 
he caught her up in his arms and 
carried her to the car. His grasp 
was firm and thrilling. Fay’s breath 
caught in her throat. Uncon- 
sciously, her arms went around his 
neck, Neither of them spoke. 

He put her down on the soft 
cushions. Then, for the first time, 
Fay came back to realities. “My 
wet coat will ruin this beautiful up- 
holstery!” she gasped. 

“Then I'll get new upholstery,” 
he smiled at her. 

The chauffeur started off. 

Fay shrugged out of her sodden 
coat and flung it on the floor of the 
car. She had struggled hard against 
letting Harte see her. Now fate had 
taken a hand. And she found she 
was glad! 

“Why do you persist in treating 
me as if I had an advanced case of 
leprosy?” Harte asked abruptly, 
paralleling her thought so neatly 
that Fay gasped. “After all, we’ve 
known each other fer two years! 
When you were an office deity, you 
weren’t so high and mighty. What 
made you change toward me?” 

Fay curled the wet toes of her 
right, unslippered foot. “You were 
a business man when I saw you. A 
prominent lawyer. Three months 
later, you don’t seem to do anything 
except haunt a silly, expensive 
dress shop!” 

“Oh!” He. nodded his head 
sagely. “So that’s it! Well, listen, 
little Fay. The prominent lawyer 
worked too hard, so the doctor or- 
dered him to play, for six months. 
This is part of that idle six months. 
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As for the dress shop—well, a 
friend told me about that. And 
since I’m buying a trousseau for the 
girl I’m going to marry o hie 
finished the sentence with a shrug. 

Fay’s heart seemed to stop beat- 
ing. He was going to be married! 
The world seemed to come to an 
end with that sentence. She faltered 
something that she meant for con- 
gratulations. But she felt so bleak 
and forsaken that her voice died in 
her throat. 

“And now that I’ve told you 
what makes Harte Lorrimer tick, 
suppose you tell me why you’ve 
treated me so shabbily, Fay dar- 
ling.” 

Darling! He was engaged to some 
one else, yet he called her “darling” 
in a caressing way that sent thrills 
up and down her spine. 

“T—I—it sounds silly, but I’m not 
like the rest of the girls who take 
apartments and—and diamond 
bracelets from men,” jerked out 
Fay. “Not that I think it’s wrong, 
or anything. But somehow I—I just 
can’t. Normadyne says it’s my 
Puritan conscience. Maybe she’s 
right. Anyhow, I—just can’t.” 

He looked at her curiously. In- 
stead of replying directly, he said: 
“What made you take off the 
glasses?) When I first saw you at 
Frangcois’s I couldn’t be certain it 
was you. The glasses took away a 
lot of the glamour. I’m glad you’ve 
discarded them.” 

“T—I found out that I didn’t need 
them any more,” Fay said. Her lips 
quivered. When Harte spoke, his 
voice made her feel as if she were 
being wrapped in a warm, soft 
blanket. She closed her eyes, the 
better to listen. She swayed 
against him, unconsciously. 

Instantly, his arms went around 
her, drawing her still closer. “Sup- 


pose you come up to my apartment 
and get into some dry clothes, and 
have dinner with me?” 

Fay felt comfortable and thrilled 
and warm. She drew a deep breath. 


- “All right,” she almost whispered. 


They stopped in front of an ex- 
clusive apartment house on Park 
Avenue. Despite the obvious dis- 
pleasure of the haughty doorman 
Harte carried Fay into the foyer, 
her muddy stockinged foot dan- 
gling. The firm touch of his hands 
gave Fay a sharp sensation, half 
pleasure, half pain, that made the 
breath catch in her throat. 

They went up in the elevator and 
came to the penthouse, romantically 
perched atop the building. A suave 
butler opened the door. A trim maid 
led Fay to a gorgeous bedroom. 


The maid laid beautiful clothes 
out on the bed. Fay was so ex- 
cited, she gave them no more than 
a passing glance at first. Then, 
when she looked more intently, she 
gasped. The green negligee lay 
there. The same negligee she had 
modeled so lately. And the sea- 
green undies. Harte had bought 
them! For his fiancée, of course. 
Her heart twisted cruelly. 

Slowly she got out of her damp, 
mud-spattered clothes and slipped 
into the sea-green undies and lus- 
trous silken negligee. She was 
trembling horribly. 

But Harte seemed quite unper- 
turbed when she came back into the 
living room. Fay felt a trifle piqued 
when he didn’t even look at her. 

He led her out on the terrace. 

The rain had stopped. A fresh 
breeze was blowing, cooling the 
damp heat of the city. “I’ve or- 
dered everything that girls usually 
like,’ said Harte enthusiastically. 
He pulled out her chair at the cozy 
table for two. Fay sat down. She 
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Harte carried Fay in his arms. 
a sharp sensation, half pleasure, half pain, that made the breath catch 
in her throat. 


felt like a princess in a story. Fay, 
the stenographer, and Fay, the 
model, had disappeared. In their 
place was a new person. A girl who 
was well aware of her beauty and 
ailure. Her eyes met his. 

She smiled at Harte, hoping none 


The firm touch of his hands gave her 


of the chaos which shook her heart, 
showed in her face. 

The butler glided in on soft feet, 
bringing cocktail glasses and deli- 
cious appetizers. Harte raised his 
glass high. He looked deep into 
Fay’s eyes. “To the mest beautiful 
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girl in the world,” he said ardently. 
Fay set down her glass, un- 
touched. His eyes were very dis- 
turbing. A thrill went through her. 
She fought against the encroaching 
sensation of surrender. She tried to 
think that his toast was intended 
for his bride-to-be. She remem- 
bered that he had bought these 
beautiful clothes for his fiancée. 
“My dear!” he was whispering. 
“My very own dear! I think the 
very first time I went into that office 
and glimpsed your lovely face, I 
loved you. It must have been love. 
For ever since, I haven’t been able 
to get you out of my mind, out of 
my thoughts. Out of my—life!” 
Fay sat still, powerless to move, 
though his arms were stealing about 
her, his lips coming close to hers. 
She had a moment of panic, then 
their lips met and clung. At last 
she knew the true ecstasy of love. 
This was no passing sensation. This 
was real, true, abiding. He was 
kissing her again and again. She 
seemed to be spinning through 
space. “My dear!” he repeated. 
Fay closed her eyes. She seemed 
to be a live bit of burning coal, 
fanned to flame by Harte’s ardor. 
“You shall have everything in the 
world, little sea-green nymph,” he 
whispered, after a while. “Voyages 
of glamorous adventure. Clothes to 
enhance your beauty. Cars. Jew- 
els, fashioned just for you. As this 
was.” He slipped the diamond 
bracelet out of its box and snapped 
the circlet on her arm. The plati- 
num felt very cold as it hugged her 
flesh. A chill went straight to her 
heart, frightening her. 
But the next instant, she had for- 
gotten everything in the mad fervor 
of Harte’s demanding kisses. 


Fay woke early. She sat up in 
bed, hugging her knees. She looked 


down at her arm. Flashing jewels 
glinted in the first rays of morning 
sun. The diamond bracelet! 

Fay gasped. Abruptly, she re- 
membered. 

She trembled, even as she recalled 
the magic of Harte’s love-making. 
That fervent love-making that 
meant everything to her. And 
nothing but a passing diversion to 
him. For he was engaged. He was 
going to marry some one else. 

Fay thought about Harte’s con- 
sideration for her. He had taken 
her home, quite early. He, too, 
seemed afraid of the passion which 
had them both in its grip. “To- 


morrow!” he whispered when he left 
her at her door. ‘To-morrow, my 
sweet!” 


With a stifling catch of the 
breath, Fay unclasped the bracelet 
and flung it from her. A bought 
woman! That was what the ac- 
ceptance of that bracelet meant. A 
creature whose kisses were for sale! 

Feverishly, she began to dress. 
She went to the closet and fumbled 
about for the familiar tan outfit. It 
didn’t seem to be there. Instead, 
her hand encountered a lovely pearl- 
gray silk suit. She remembered 
modeling the ensemble the first of 


the week. And adoring it. She 
gasped. 
Other things were there. Price- 


less creations. All of them were the 
clothes she had modeled. Her 
breath caught in her throat. 

She put on the gray ensemble and 
went in search of the landlady. 
Mrs. Flarrity yawned. “They come 
last night while you was out. The 
girl come in and hung ’em all. She 
took all your old clothes. Said she 
was workin’ under orders.” Mrs. 
Flarrity eyed the gorgeous creation 
Fay was wearing. “I suppose you 
won’t be livin’ here much longer,” 
she insinuated. 
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“Of course I will!” snapped Fay. 

She slammed out of the house and 
started to walk aimlessly along. 

She would send back the clothes, 
of course. Or perhaps it might be 
better to summon a taxi and take 
them back? 

For a second, she stopped, dead 
still. There she was, making ex- 
cuses to go back. Would it be like 
that always? Would she never be 
free from the tyranny of love? 
Would she return, time and again, 
until she was just Harte’s mistress? 
She shuddered. 

Harte hadn’t even pretended to 
love her. He had just promised her 
beautiful possessions. 

Her throat ached with sobs. 

“Jimmy!” she cried aloud, a sud- 
den thought striking her. 

If she married Jimmy, maybe she 
might be able to put Harte Lorrimer 
out ‘of her mind, and heart, and 
soul. At least, if she were Jimmy’s 
wife, that would give her strength 
not to see Harte. 

She began to walk at top speed 
toward Jimmy’s dingy rooms. She 
knew he lived on Sixth Avenue. 

She was going away from Harte. 
Leaving him forever. Shutting him 
out of her heart. She longed ter- 
ribly for the touch of Harte’s caress- 
ing hands. For his mad kisses that 
stirred her so strangely. But she 
could not accept a cheap substitute 
for love. 

This was the only way she could 
be set free. 

Jimmy loved her. Jimmy was 
safe and dependable. Over and 
over he had told her how much he 
cared. She was aware that she did 
-not return his love. But she was 
fond of him. She respected him. 
He wasn’t the sort that would give 
a girl a diamond bracelet. She al- 
mest laughed aloud, hysterically, 
when she imagined Jimmy even be- 


ing able to make the first down pay- 
ment. 

She hoped that being fond of 
Jimmy would be enough. Love 
wasn’t a calm, reasoning affair of the 
mind. No. Love was a blind, irra- 
tional tide which engulfed you, be- 
fore you were aware. 

So went her thoughts, over and 
over, milling chaotically. Yet she 
had no idea of swerving from her 
purpose. She walked steadily to- 
ward the address which seemed 
burned with coals of fire on her 
brain. 

The entrance to Jimmy’s apart- 
ment was sandwiched between a res- 
taurant and a penny arcade. A 
crowd of roughly dressed men were 
grouped about a “help-wanted” sign 
which fronted the doorway she 
wanted to enter. Fay walked past, 
two or three times, before she gained 
courage to push through the jostling 
group of men. 

There was a steep, straight flight 
of stairs. She climbed it, drew a 
deep breath, and pressed Jimmy’s 
bell. 

“Who the heck is there? ‘Come 
in, can’t you? And stop ringing that 
darn bell. It goes through my head 
like a knife!” 

Somewhat daunted, Fay timidly 
pushed open the door. 

Jimmy was standing there, his 
shirt half on. His eyes widened at 
sight of her. “Fay!” he gasped, 
pulling the shirt completely on. 
“What in the world are you doing 
here?” 

Fay summoned a smile to her stiff 
lips. “I—I ” she began. Then 
she stopped. 

She looked around. The place 
was so dark she could hardly see, 
but she was aware of disorder. Jim- 
my’s collar, with the straggling neck- 
tie, was on the center of the table, 
next to a thick cup containing the 


dregs of coffee. 
dingy glasses were 
stained with liquor. 
Cigarette stubs were 
everywhere. The ele- 
vated crashed by, 
shaking the room 
and making. con- 
versation momenta- 
rily impossible. 

““Well?’’ Jimmy 
said, when the “L” 
had gone by. 


“T’ve been thinking, Jimmy,” she 
said quaveringly. “If—if that little 
apartment you were telling me 
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“You shall have everything in the 
world,” he whispered. ..“Voyages, 
cars, jewels!” But the next in- 
stant, she had forgotten every- 
thing in the mad fervor of Harte’s 
demanding kisses. 
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He caught 
both her hands 
in his. ‘‘You 
mean that?” His 
eyes looked 
eager. Frighten- 
ingly eager. 
Predatory. 
““Yes,’’ said 
Fay resolutely. 
She clesed her 
eyes when he 


he caught her close and kissed her. 
But she couldn’t keep from flinch- 
ing a little when his lips closed down 


about, out in Flushing, is still va- on hers. His lips were so cruelly 


cant. we—we might take it 


? 


passionate. 
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Fay tried to kiss him in return. 
She told herself that she was doing 
the right thing. That this was the 
only way she could be freed from 
the tyranny of her passion for Harte 
Lorrimer. 

Jimmy kissed her again and again. 
He held her close. Too close. “Pete 
left last night for Chicago. We had 
a sort of farewell party. That’s why 
I was so late getting up this morn- 
ing. It will be pretty swell to have 
you waking me up mornings, Fay!” 

“Pretty swell!” gasped Fay 
through clenched teeth. 

“That place out in Flushing is 
gone.” Jimmy’s arms tightened. 
“But now that Pete has left, I’m 
alone here. So how about moving 
in?” 

It was a moment before Fay 
could summon her voice. The “L” 
roared by again. Fay discovered 
that her head was aching fearfully. 
She snatched at the first thing that 
came into her mind. 

“But I thought Pete’s job was 
only for three months! Maybe we 
ought to find a new place. So we 
wouldn’t have to move.” 

Jimmy kissed her again, amo- 
rously. “Oh, you know how those 
things go, baby,” he murmured. 
“Usually three months is long 
enough. If we still want to keep 
on together by that time, we can 
look for a new place to live then. 
But what’s the use of looking ahead? 
Now is enough for me! Gee, I wish 
I didn’t have to go to work this 
morning, kid! Id sure show you 
some loving.” 

Fay’s tired mind was whirling. 
“You—you don’t mean The 
elevated roared by. She had to 
start again. “I don’t think we 
could get married to-day, could we?” 
she said diffidently. 

His arms dropped. He stepped 
away. “What is all this, anyhow?” 


he demanded suspiciously. “I never 
asked you to marry me. Never. I 
don’t go in for wedding bells. I 
asked you ee 

Fay began to laugh hysterically. 
“Twice!” she cried. “Twice! What 
a joke on me! What a funny, funny 
joke!” 

She wondered if dying felt like 
this. 

“Don’t be like that, Fay,” she 
heard him say impatiently. His 
voice seemed to come from a long 
way off. “You’re a smart girl. 
You’ve been around. Don’t try to 
kid me you don’t know what ee 

Fay turned and made her way 
blindly out of the apartment. She 
stumbled down the steep flight of 
steps, conscious of Jimmy’s excited 
voice, shrieking for her to wait. She 
went, like a person in a dream, 
straight toward Francois’s shop. 

To her surprise, Normadyne was 
in the dressing room. Usually, the 
girls didn’t model until afternoon, 
unless something special came up. 
Normadyne’s eyes grew big. “My 
sainted ‘aunt. You’ve got on the 
Galland ensemble! Two hundred 
smackers! Where the heck were 
you, by the way? I telephoned a 
dozen times to-day, trying to locate 
you. Snell would have fired you, 
sure, if you hadn’t shown up.” 

“What do we model this morn- 
ing?” asked Fay. She hoped her 
voice didn’t sound as queer and 
hoarse as it seemed to her own ears. 
She felt as if everything was a hor- 
rid dream, from which she would 
presently wake. 

Normadyne looked sidewise at 
her. “Harte Lorrimer ordered a 
wedding gown. He asked for you, 
especially, to model it.” 

Fay’s heart went cold. 
Lorrimer?” she gasped. 

Normadyne put her arms around 
Fay. “Never mind, kid. It’s all in 

LS—4C 


‘Harte 
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the game. You got to do this. It’s 
part of your job.” 

Numbly, Fay got out of her 
clothes. Numbly she donned the 
lustrous white underwear. “What’s 


the girl’s name?” she asked after a 
while, when things stopped whirling 
about so. 

“Don’t know. Some ‘Social Reg- 
ister’? dame, I suppose.” Norma- 

ee dyne’s eyes were sym- 
pathetic. She had on a 
pale-pink dress perfect 
for a bridesmaid. 

Fay slipped the bridal 
gown over her head. The 
maid adjusted the short, 
filmy veil and thrust a 
bouquet of artificial 
flowers into her shaking 
hands. She looked at her 
reflection in the mirror, 
and saw only tragic, 
stricken eyes. She was 


Suddenly Fay saw Harte staring up at her and everything went black 


and began to swirl about crazily. 


She gave a little muffled, heart- 


broken cry, and crumpled in a heap. 
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totally unaware that never had she © 


been more beautiful. 

The curtains parted. Fay walked 
out on the platform. Her knees 
threatened to buckle under her at 
every step. Suddenly she saw 
Harte staring up at her, his eyes 
alight. 

Everything went black and began 
to swirl about crazily. Fay clutched 
at the velvet curtains, but her fin- 
gers found nothing. She gave a lit- 
tle muffled, heartbroken cry, and 
crumpled‘ a heap on the platform. 
Her bouquet rolled over and came 
to rest almost at Harte’s feet. 

Miss Snell snorted angrily and 
darted forward. But she was too 
slow. Harte was there first. He 
cradled Fay’s slight figure in his 
arms and kissed her pallid lips over 
and over, crooning endearments. 

Slowly, Fay’s eyes fluttered open. 
She looked up into Harte’s face. “TI 
—I ran away from you,” she whis- 
pered. “But I can’t run any more. 
I—I love you too much.” 

Two big tears rolled down her pal- 
lid cheeks. Harte kissed them away. 
“Darling, we'll never be separated 
again. Never!” he cried passion- 
ately. Abruptly he asked: “Do you 
like the dress? Is it all right?” His 
voice sounded eager. 

Fay bit down hard on her lower 
lip. How eould he be so cruel? 

He was talking on, in the same 
eager tone. “I’ve had my yacht put 
in condition. We'll sail away, to- 


morrow. To the blue Caribbean! 
Would you like that, my sweet?” 

Fay tried to smile. SOF course,” 
she said bravely. “But your 
Her voice died in her threat. She 
couldn’t say the word “wife.” 

He didn’t ‘notice her hesitation. 
He picked her up and held her elose. 
Boyishly he said: “I bought you 
every single dress you’ve modeled in 
the last few weeks. You see, I 
banked on the fact that some day 
you’d come to love me, as I adored 
you! I told you I was buying those 
dresses for my fiancée’s trousseau. 
And I was!” © 

“Wh-what?” quavered Fay. 

“T hate to have you take off this 
lovely bridal attire, sweet. Couldn’t 
you just remove the veil, and slip 
on a wrap to go to the marriage- 
license bureau?” He let his lips 
brush hers softly, provocatively. 

“The marriage license bureau?” 
echoed Fay in a thin whisper. 

He kissed her again, lingeringly. 
“Of eourse, silly! We have to get 
a license before we can be married, 
don’t we?” 

“Of—of course we do,” cried Fay 
joyously. 

Harte never knew why she began 
to laugh and cry, all at once. All 
he knew was that her arms crept 
up around his neck and she was of- 
fering her lips to him. He crushed 
her close, and the wonder and ec- 
stasy of their love filled their hearts. 


Forever His 


By Dorothy Banker 


WISH,” said Florence Roger, 
stretching herself wearily across 
the slim bed in the nurses’ home 
room she shared with Connie Bent- 
ley, “that I would never, never see 
another operating room. I wish 
that I had studied beauty culture 
or typewriting, and that I had never 
seen or heard of Doctor Gordon 
Kent. He’s the most selfish, domi- 
nating, conceited brute that ever 
took an M. D.” 
“Here,” said Connie. “Go ta 
sleep and forget that there is a man 
named Doctor Kent and that there 


is such a thing as an operation. 
The way the staff and he run you 
to death is a crime—just because 
you're good in surgery. The trou- 
ble is you’re too good. Now, if you 
were ordinarily efficient, like me 


and. i 

Florence exerted herself to throw 
a pillow at her roommate and muss 
€onnie’s smooth black hair. 

“Now, if I were only beautiful 
like you, I wouldn’t have to stay 
in this hospital. Ud get myself en- 
gaged to some nice young man like 
Dannie, and a 
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“You’re twice as beautiful as I 
am,” Connie broke in, combing her 
hair again and carefully pressing the 
waves into place. “If you’d just 
think so, you’d be a wow. But 
you’ve got an inferiority complex. 
It’s just as easy to be charming as 
it is to be good in surgery.” 

Just then the doorbell rang. 
Connie picked up her wrap and 
said: “Don’t lie awake thinking 
about the operations you had to- 
day, or the ones that are coming up 
to-morrow. Just go to sleep and 
dream sweet dreams, and whatever 
you do, don’t dream about Gordon 
Kent. Remember, he’s a doctor, 
and doctors aren’t human.” 

Hours later Florence went to 
sleep, and then she dreamed that 
Gordon Kent was choking her with 
his slim, strong fingers and that she 
couldn’t get away from him or from 
his eyes that bored unmercifully into 
hers. When she finally awoke she 
could feel the fingers and see his 
eyes, and it took her a long minute 
to decide it was just a dream and 
that she wasn’t really choking. 

She got up and read a book until 
morning, keeping her eyes glued on 
the page, although she didn’t know 
exactly what she was reading. 

She was tired when she went on 
duty, but she came through two 
operations somehow, as _ stiffly 
starched and as competent as usual. 
But when Doctor Kent brought in 
an emergency case and called for 
her she looked into his eyes and 
thought about the dream, and her 
knees suddenly turned to water and 
everything went black before her. 
She shook herself determinedly and 
told herself that she was a fool, and 
managed to get almost through the 
whole thing very nicely. 

But at the end she was so tired 
that she closed her eyes for just a 
second. In that second Doctor 


Kent’s voice said low, but harshly, 
“Miss Roger, please.” She realized 
then that she had slipped up a frac- 
tion of a second in handing him his 
instrument, and she gave it to him 
quickly. 

After the patient had been taken 
to his room and Doctor Kent was 
out of his operating gown and look- 
ing very dignified in his gray busi- 
ness suit, ready to start back to his 
office, she went over to him and 
said: “I’m sorry, Doctor Kent. I 
didn’t mean to delay you, but I was 
a little tired. Too many opera- 
tions 2 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he said 
courteously. In his eyes, however, 
she read that it wasn’t all right, that 
she might have cost him the life of 
a patient by that fraction of a sec- 
ond’s delay. “I'll not keep you so 
busy for a few days, Miss Roger. 
I’m going to take a short vacation. 
I find that I’m rather tired myself.” 

Florence went back to her room 
and threw herself across the bed. 
She clenched her hands beside her 
tense body and sobbed: “Oh, I hate 
him! Hate him! I’m just a piece 
of furniture to him. He’s so con- 
ceited and self-sufficient and so ter- 
ribly clever, and he knows it. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if he were ever 
wrong. Oh, I wish that I would 
never have to see him again! I 
wish that I could go away from this 
hospital and never see another doc- 
tor again as long as J live.” 

She was still crying when Connie 
came in. 

“Why, Flo, what’s the matter?” 
asked Connie. “Did something go 
wrong?” 

“No; it’s just that I’m tired. I’m 
so tired I think I’ll go crazy.” 

“What you need is a vacation, 
and I’m going to see that you get 
one. I'll ask Miss Russell. She'll 
understand.” 
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“No; I'll ask her myself. I’m sure 
she’ll let me go. Doctor Kent is 
going to be away for several days, 
too.” 

Later that day, Florence was 
packing her suitcase. “I’m going to 
take some money out of my sav- 
ings account and have a real vaca- 
tion,” she said to Connie. “I’m go- 
ing to take the boat to Seattle and 
forget everything. I’m going te 
splurge and go in style and have a 
cabin all to myself so that I won’t 
have to talk to a single soul, and 
I’m going to have my meals in my 
cabin if I don’t feel like going down 
to the dining room.” 

“Tt’s the best thing in the world 
for you,” said Connie. 

So, a few hours later, Florence 
stood on the inclosed promenade 
deck of the beat and watched Dan- 
nie and Connie, who had come to 
see her off, on the pier below. As 
the boat began to move she decided 
to go out to the open deck. 

There was a crowd going through 
the passageway, and a large woman 
pushed Florence, throwing her 
against a broad gray shoulder. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said 
Florence softly to the shoulder. 

Its owner looked at her, and it 
was Doctor Gordon Kent. 

“Qh!” Florence started to back 
away. 

Doctor Kent stared at her. Con- 
fusing thoughts clamored in her 
brain. He would think that she had 
followed him, had known he was 
coming on this boat and had 
planned it so that he would have to 
be nice to her the three days to 
Seattle. 

“Miss Roger,” said Doctor Kent 
in quite a human voice. “I wasn’t 
expecting to see you here.” 

“T beg your pardon.” Florence 
took refuge in the first idea that 
popped into her head. “I don’t be- 


lieve that we are acquainted—so- 
cially.” 

With her eyes straight ahead, lest 
she turn to look at the expression 
on his face, she hurried down to her 
room. 

She locked the door and threw 
herself across the bunk, and tried 
very hard not to cry. She said 
sternly to herself, “Your nerves are 
all shot to pieces,” and knew that it 
wasn’t her nerves. 

“Oh, I hate him! Why in the 
world couldn’t he have picked an- 
other boat or another place to go 
or another time to leave?” 

She tried to make herself feel the 
old resentment toward him—of the 
way he commanded her around, of 
the way he looked at her and aloofly 
treated her and all the other nurses 
in the hospital, and, so far as she 
knew, all the women outside of the 
hospital. She trembled when she 
thought of him, and knew that she 
must have her meals in her room all 
the way to Seattle, and that she 
must take the train home and per- 
haps find a position in another hos- 
pital. 

She had dinner in her cabin, then 
read the book that Dannie and 
Connie had given her; but again she 
was simply reading words that 
didn’t make sense. Later, she could 
hear the ship’s orchestra playing, 
and she wanted more than anything 
to go up and watch the dancing. 
She wondered whether Doctor Kent 
was up there, and with whom he was 
dancing. 

But she mustn’t go outside her 
cabin. 

She wanted desperately to go up 
on deck and watch the ocean roll 
by, and the splash of the waves un- 
der the moon, and feel the sting of 
the salty air wet against her face 
and hair. 

But she couldn’t. 
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“I’m going to take some 
money out of my savings ac- 
count and have a real vaca- 
tion,” said Florence, as she 
shut her suitcase. “I’m go- 
ing to take a boat to Seattle 
and forget everything.” 


Doctor Kent might be sitting in a hours, she decided she might as well 
chair or striding up and down the’ go to bed. She put on the new 
deck, and see her and think that’ green silk kimono she had bought 
he would have to be polite. because green is most becoming with 

After sitting in her room for red hair, as if anybody that really 
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She 


mattered would see her in it. 
stepped into the green mules that 


went with it. Sticking out from 
under the kimono and touching the 
green mules were the lace-trimmed 
silk pajamas she had bought that 
afternoon. 

She opened the door of the cabin 
to go to the dressing room, and 
then stopped short and closed the 
door very hurriedly. Doctor Kent 
was opening the door of the cabin 


opposite, only a few feet away. He 
had on a heavy silk dressing gown, 
and his dark hair was rumpled, as 
if he might have been striding along 
the deck aid forgotten to comb it 
afterward. 

Breathlessly, Florence dropped 
back upon the bunk, hoping that 
he had not seen her. This was ter- 
rible. Why, she wouldn’t be able 
to step outside except in the dead 
of night. 

Before she had time to catch her 
breath .here was a light tap on the 
door, and a voice said: “Florence 
Roger, please open the door and 
come out here and talk to me. I’ve 
been looking for you all evening.” 

Florence didn’t answer. 

“Florence Roger,’ said Doctor 
Kent, a little more loudly, “did you 
hear me? If you don’t answer, I 
shall shout so loudly that the whole 
boat will hear.” 

“T don’t want to see you,” said 
Florence, her voice quivering in 
spite of herself. “I came on this 
vacation to get away from doctors 
and hospitals. Then you have to 
pop up and annoy me.” 

“T won’t annoy you. I won’t even 
mention the hospital. I came away 
to forget about everything, too. 
Why, I didn’t even tell them I’m a 
doctor.” 

“Oh,” said Florence, trying to de- 
cide what to do. He sounded really 
quite human, and she wanted des- 
perately to get out of this stuffy 
little room and go up on deck. 
“Well, in that case, I'll get dressed 
and come out for a minute or two.” 

When she opened the door she 
had on a heavy tweed suit and a 
perky little felt hat that hid prac- 
tically all her hair on one side and 
showed all of it on the other. He 
was waiting in front of his door, his 
hands dug deep in his overcoat 
pockets. 
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He looked at his watch. “Five 
minutes is entirely too long a.time 
to have kept me waiting,” he said 
as they made their way up on deck. 

Florence threw back her head and 
strode rapidly along the deck, feel- 
ing very small and rather inconse- 
quential beside his bigness. They 
were alone, and the laughter and 
music from the lounge seemed far 
away. Down at the end of the deck, 
in the shadows, Florence stopped 
and leaned against the rail to watch 
the moonlit water. 

“Oh, I love it,” she said. “I’ve 
always wanted to take a boat trip, 
and I never have. Not even to 
Catalina. I never had the money 
when I had the time, and now that 
I’ve had the money I’ve never had 
the time.” 

“That’s the way it goes,” said 
Gordon Kent. “I’ve never taken a 
real boat trip, either. Oh, I’ve taken 
little speed-boat jaunts and gone 
out deep-sea fishing, but nothing 
like this. You see, I never had very 
much money, either. Worked my 
way through medical college by 
prize fighting for very little money, 
and giving blood transfusions when 
they didn’t catch me at it.” He 
stopped abruptly then and laughed, 
and sounded very nice and young 
and not at all conceited. “But I 
mustn’t talk about it. I promised 
to forget all that.” 

For just a minute Florence’s im- 
agination presented to her a clear 
picture of a young medical student 
turned prize fighter for a few dol- 
lars, or giving a pint of blood so 
that he’d have enough money to 
keep on with his studies. 

She wanted to reach her hand out 
to his and say: “There, there, lit- 
tle boy. You'll make good some 
day.” 

Then she remembered that he had 
made good, that he couldn’t work 


fast enough to satisfy the people 
who wanted him to take their prob- ° 
lems into his hands, and that by now 
he must have almost enough money 
to buy one of these boats, if he 
wanted it 

So she said hurriedly, “Let’s walk 
some more.” 

They walked around the deck 
once, twice, three times, stopping at 
the middle of the foredeck to feel 
the boat roll, and laughing a great 
deal about it. The orchestra 
stopped playing then, and every one 
went to bed or to the bar, but Flor- 
ence an?! Gordon kept on walking 
around the deck. 

At last Florence stopped, breath- 
less and laughing. “I guess I’ve 
walked enough for one evening.” 
She took off her felt hat and ran 
her hand along her hair. It was 
damp and had silvery drops of 
spray on it. 

“My hair is simply a mess,” she 
said, and pushed it carelessly into 
place. 

“Tt’s lovely,” said Gordon softly. 
“Tt shines like gold with silver drops 
against it.” 

“You’re a poet.” Florence felt 
that she must laugh, or she would 
cry. She had never felt so gay or 
so happy. 

She looked up at Gordon, and 
then she was in his arms, held close 
against his heavy overcoat. His 
slim, strong fingers were against her 
throat, but they weren’t choking 
her. They were touching it lightly, 
and then they moved to her face 
and finally up to her hair. Swiftly 
his lips were against her hair, and 
then against her lips, possessive and 
tender and not hard as she had 
always thought they would be. 

For just a minute Florence felt 
herself return his kiss, and then she 
thought suddenly, “He thinks this 
is just another shipboard romance, 
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For just a minute Florence felt herseif return his kiss, and then she 
drew herself quickly from out of his arms and said: “I’m sorry, Doctor 
Kent, but I’m really very particular about who kisses me and why.” 


that you’re just another foolish girl 
who'll let him kiss her and then for- 
get about her.” 

She drew herself quickly from out 
of his arms and said: “I’m sorry, 
Doctor Kent, but I’m not that kind 


of girl. I’m really very particular 
about who kisses me and why.” 

She turned and ran back to her 
cabin. 

When they arrived in San Fran- 
cisco the next morning she wasn’t 
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on deck to see the Golden Gate. 
About an hour after the boat 
docked she went ashore for lunch 
and came back long before the hour 
of sailing. She must not see him 
again. 

That evening she didn’t step out 
of her room without first looking 
to see that the way was clear. She 
didn’t hear a thing from the state- 
room across the corridor. Maybe 
he had gone ashore in San Francisco 
and not come back! She took no 
chances, though, and the next day 
she stayed in her room all the time. 

Late in the evening she decided 
that she simply must go up on deck. 
She would find a quiet, dark corner 
somewhere and sit there, so that he 
would not find her in case he was 
looking for her. The next morn- 
ing they would get into Seattle very 
early, and she’d find a job of séme 
kind, any kind, and never have to 
see him again. 

“For I love him, and I must hate 
him,” she said fiercely. “Oh, why 
can’t I remember him like he was 
in the hospital, instead of thinking 
about him like he was on the boat?” 

There were only a few lights burn- 
ing on deck. She pulled a chair 
against the rail and sat low in it so 
that nobody would see her. She sat 
there for some time, looking out 
over the ocean and thinking it was 
too bad he wasn’t there to see how 
beautiful it was. 

Just then she saw him striding 
toward her, coming very fast, and 
she shrank back so that he wouldn’t 
see her. He didn’t stop and went 
on around the deck. Florence de- 
cided that she must go below at 
once. She’d had enough air. She 
didn’t move, though. Just waited 
to watch him pass by again. He 
didn’t come. She stirred a little 
from her cramped position, and see- 
ing that the coast was clear, she 


decided to get up and stretch. Then 
there was Doctor Kent, coming 
from the opposition direction. 

Florence sat down hurriedly. But 
he had seen her. He had probably 
seen her all the time and had known 
that she was watching for him. She 
started to get up and run, but he 
was there, blocking the way. 

“Good evening, Florence,” he 
said, and put his hands firmly on 
her shoulders. He didn’t make any 
attempt to draw her elose to him, 
just looked at her. She felt that 
this time his eyes were going 
through her to her very heart, but 
they didn’t hurt. They set some- 
thing inside her to singing blissfully. 

She made a little startled sound, 
and he said: “You can’t run away 
from me to-night and fling words 
at me about the kind of person you 
are. I know the kind of person you 
are—the very kind that I want for 
my wife. Fve known it all along, 
I think, from the very first day you 
stepped mto that operating room. 
I was afraid of you and didn’t know 
what to say to you. But now I 
know. I love you, love you, love 
you. And when are you going to 
tell me that you love me and will 
marry me?” 

Florence tried to struggle away 
from him, tried to say, “But I don’t 
know that I love you.” 

He drew her, triumphantly, 
closer into the circle of his arms. 
“Oh, but you do. You told me so 
the other evening, in every word you 
said, in the way you ran away. But 
T had to leave you alone so you 
could think it out a little, leave you 
alone when I was dying to pound 
down the door and drag you out. 
You do love me, don’t you, sweet?” 

This time Florence didn’t try to 
deny it. She just nestled closer in 
his arms, and with a contented sigh 
raised her lips for his rapturous kiss. 


By Ethel Le Compte 


*VE asked Horton Harvey to 

{| drop around this evening, El.” 

Reluctantly, Eleta shook her- 

self out of her thoughts and man- 

aged a smile for her handsome 
father. 

“Tike you to stick around.” 

Charles Ellis was carefully casual. 


“Dad, you know how I feel about 
meeting people just new.” 

“That doesn’t apply to ar old 
friend like Horton, surely.” 

“But I haven’t seen Horton for 
four years. He saw us off when you 
took me to France to school, I re- 
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“You’ve been back more than a 
year, but you’ve had no time——” 
Charles checked himself. “You 
used to think the world of Horton.” 

“He was another father to me. 
Even listened to my poetry.” 

“Father!” snorted Charles. “He’s 
only ten years older than you. Not 
thirty, and one of the biggest con- 
tractors we have. He had no pull, 
asked for no financial assistance. 
I’m proud to be architect on any 
job he is awarded. Wonder why he 
has never married,” he mused. 

But Eleta, curled up on the divan 
before the fire, was pretending to 
read, and did not answer. 

Charles Ellis gazed at his lovely 
blond daughter with troubled eyes. 
He would have given all he pos- 
sessed to be able to banish the sad- 
ness from her velvety brown eyes, 
to bring the flashing smile back to 
her lips, the lit to her voice. 

Suddenly, he flung aside his pa- 
per. “Bechnell isn’t worth all this 
suffering,” he burst out savagely. 
“He’s made your life miserable long 
enough. You’ve broken your en- 
gagement to him, now forget him.” 

“Miserable, yes, dad, but it was 
heaven for the first few months, and 
I can’t stop loving him. Please, 
Charles, don’t worry about me.” 

Eleta closed her eyes wearily, and 
remembered back 

She had met Thor Bechnell soon 
after her return from France. It 
had been love at first sight with 
him. Love had come slower to her, 
but when it did come, it was all- 
consuming. 

This blond, blue-eyed giant with 
the voice of a spellbinder was her 
first love. Eleta had always been 
a tomboy. Even at the French 
school, they hadn’t been able to 
change her much. Because Thor 
treated her as if she were a woman 
of the world, she strove to live up 


to his ideas, and soon blossomed 
into a charming, glamorous crea- 
ture. A shining radiance overlay 
her tender loveliness those first rap- 
turous months when she thought 
Thor was hers alone. 

Thor gave her a ring almost at 
once, but told her wistfully that he 
was not able to support a girl who 
had everything, on the salary of a 
law clerk, added to the small in- 
heritance left by his father. 

Eleta declared that she was will- 
ing to share his little. 

Thor had answered: “The thing 
to do, is for me to share your plenty. 
IT mean,” he went on when he saw 
her startled expression, “your father 
might have lent me the money to 
epen a law office for myself when I 
asked him. He knows it’s for your 
happiness as well as mine.” 

“He’s a self-made man, and be- 
lieves in each man making good 
on his own = 

“He hates me, and you know it,” 
Thor cut in violently. 

“Tt is losing me, he hates. I’m all 
he has, you know. Thor, you and 
I could live on the money you 
squander when we go out.” 

“Exist, you mean. I’m not giving 
up my good times.” 

“Then you prefer good times to 
marrying me.” 

“Silly, sweet!” He took her in 
his arms, and ended the discussion 
as he ended every serious talk—by 
kissing her breathless, and murmur- 
ing passionate vows. 

Yes, as Eleta had told her father, 
it had been heaven for a while. 

Even now, nearly four. months 
later, she winced when she recalled 
the first taste of the mockery he was 
to make of their love. 

One evening in September, Thor 
had telephoned that he was in bed 
with a bad cold, so Eleta and 
Charles had one of their old-time 
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parties together. At the night club 
to which they had gone after the 
theater, they saw Thor. He was 
apparently quite well, and was with 
a vivacious redhead. They were ut- 
terly absorbed in each other. 

“Shall we go, kid?” Charles asked, 
murder in his eye. 

“Go? Why?” Eleta managed a 
gallant smile, though she was as 
white as paper. “I—oh, yes, let’s 
go!” 

“Finish your champagne, young 
Ellis. Chin up! Powder dry!” 

In her gold lamé gown and ermine 
wrap, Eleta had threaded her way 
through the tables, a slim princess 
with a broken heart well hidden. 

She had gone to pieces in the car, 
then pulled herself together as they 
reached home. 

Clarke, her maid, 
took Eleta’s wrap: “Mr. Bechnell 
phoned at eight, Miss Ellis. He has 
a lady cousin he wanted you to 
meet.” 

Eleta experienced relief so great 
that it was almost pain. 

When they were alone, she ex- 
ulted: “You see, Charles!” 

“Probably saw you and phoned 


said, as she 


this alibi, promising Clarke a 
bribe.” 

Eleta preferred to believe Thor’s 
story. 


But a week later, she received a 
second shock. 

Charles interrupted their twosome 
one evening. “I saw you with a very 
stunning girl last night, Thor,” he 
said. “Another cousin?” 

Thor, obviously startled, managed 
to answer quickly: “She was a rich 
client from out of town. Mr. Haley 
asked me to show her around a 
bit.” 

“But you did not tell Eleta of it, 
did you?” Charles persisted. 

“No. High time I did,” Thor re- 
plied easily. “Eleta, the wife of a 


‘client alibi often. 


lawyer—I shall be one of the best 
some day—must be like a doctor’s 


wife. She must be understanding, 
never jealous. I know you will be 
like that.” 


After that, Thor had used the rich 
Eleta did not 
know he was deceiving her until she 
saw him with a girl who was a 
model for her own modiste, and 
whom he had noticed when he met 
Kieta there. 

Thor, when she questioned him, 
did not deny that he had lied. 

“TI like pretty, peppy kids like 
that,” he said, “but these little af- 
fairs mean nothing, I swear, darling. 
I love you, and only you, Eleta. 
You are above petty jealousy, aren’t 
you, angel?” 

Though actually sick with jeal- 
ousy, Eleta whispered: “Yes, 
Thor.” 

Even now, her love for him did 
not die, but it became torment as 
well as rapture. He became increas- 
ingly deceiving. She endured it as 
Jong as possibly. A week ago, she 
had returned his ring. 

She was wondering, as she sat 
with her father before the fire this 
winter evening, if she could go on 
living. 

Then the expected guest was an- 
nounced. 

Horton Harvey was a tall, broad 
man with a swinging stride and 
ruddy skin. Eleta had forgotten 
how handsome he was. Handsomer 
even than Thor, and as dark of hair 
and eyes as Thor was fair. 

“Youre a young lady now, [ see,” 
he teased, a slow smile curving his 
wide mouth. “Eighteen?” He sat 
down beside her. 

“Nearly twenty. You look the 
same as you did five years ago. Dad 
almost bit my head off when I said 
you were like a second father to 
me.” 
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“The idea! 
role at all.” 

“Big brother?” 

“Better, but not good enough. 
Need a boy friend?” 

Innocently he had turned the 
knife in her wound. She caught her 
breath sharply. “I can use a true 
friend,” she told him gravely. 

“T’ve always considered myself 
that. I’ve missed seeing you.” He 
chuckled. “Missed our old battles, 
verbal and physical.” 

Eleta suddenly realized how com- 
pletely Thor had monopolized her 
thoughts. Even when he had called 
off a date, she had not cared to go 
out with any other man. What a 
fool she had’ been! 

Her eyes dropped to the hand 
which Thor’s ring had adorned. She 
had returned the ring with a brief 
note. Since then she had not seen 
him, though he had called and tele- 
phoned time and again, and had 
showered her with letters and flow- 
ers. The letters had brought tears, 
and made her wonder how long she 
could hold out against him. 

Charles was offering her a cock- 
tail. She took it mechanically. 

“Horton tells me he’s going to his 
place in the Adirondacks soon,” 
Charles said. “We’ve had some 
good times there, eh, El?” 

“How about coming out with 
me?” Horton invited eagerly. 

“Tickled to death!” accepted 
Charles, his eyes on Eleta. 

She nodded. She was thinking: 
“Tf I go where Thor can’t find me— 
keep away from him a _ while—I 
might step loving him.” 

“TIl have to work evenings if I’m 
to play hookey,” Charles said. 
“When ean you be ready, El?” 

“Any time. Just have to buy 
some woollies and warm pajamas. 
Horton, dine with us to-morrow. 


I don’t relish that 


We can settle everything then. 
Good night now.” 

She kissed her father and fled to 
the haven of her room. Tears were 
close. They must not know how 
drastic was the remedy she was tak- 
ing to cure herself of her love for 
Thor. 

Next day, she felt less miserable 
than she had for a long while. 
Rather pepped up by the thought of 
the trip, she busied herself with 
preparations. Horten dined with 
them, and they decided to start in 
two days, and stay three weeks, 
Iferton would drive them. 

“How about painting the town 
red to-morrow night?” he asked. 

“T’ll be busy,” Charles answered. 
“Maybe Eleta would like it.” 

“Get tickets for a musical ecom- 


edy,’ Eleta said. “E want to 
feugh.” 

Horton was the ideal theater 
companion. He talked little, and 


then tersely. Thor loved to talk. 
On the other hand, Horton did not 
danee. Dancing was one of the 
things Thor did superbly. 

Next evening, as they were leav- 
ing, Eleta said: ‘We're going to 
the Paradise Club after the theater, 
Charles. Won’t you join us there?” 

But Charles pleaded work. 

At the night club Eleta said: “I 
enjoyed the show so much, Horton.” 

“But it spoils your party because 
T don’t dance, doesn’t it?” 

“Not at all. You’re such a niee, 
restful person, I a 

“But I don’t want to be nice and 
restful,” protested Horton. “TI want 
to be an exciting pulse-hopper, as 
the tab columnists say.” 

“Horton, I am more than grateful 
to you for being exactly what you 
are. My friendship with you is 
helping me over a very bad time. 
Charles must have told you about— 
Thor Bechnell.” 
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“Yes. May I say I 
think you did the 
wise thing?” 

“T hope I BS 
Eleta’s eyes were 
fixed on a man com- 


threw me 


ton. 


“So this is why you i 

over!” : 
Thor cried when he 
saw Eleta with Hor- 
“Well, I re- 


Zz 


‘aft 


Wy; 
q 


sharply: “Miss Ellis is with 
me. You are annoying her. 
Please go.” 


ing toward her. 
“Thor,” she breathed. 
“Thor!” 

“Yes. Thor, the 
discarded,” Thor said 


fuse to be thrown 
over.” He sprang at 
Horton, but Horton 
was ready. Two 
smashing blows 
were exchanged be- 


Thor sprang at him, but 


Horton was ready. Two 
smashing blows were ex- 
changed befere a_ flying 


bitterly, as he came 
up to them. Horton 
stood up. Thor eyed 
him insolently, then his eyes went 
to Eleta’s blanched face. “So this 
is why you threw me over! Well, I 
refuse to be thrown over. You're 
mine. In fact, I’m taking you with 
me right now. Any objections, fel- 
low?” 

Horton looked anything but a 
nice, restful person now. He said 


fore they were sepa- 
tated. 


wedge of waiters separated 
- them. 
Searlet with humiliation, 
Eleta hurried from the place. 
Horton joined her in the foyer al- 
most at once, 

“T’m terribly sorry, Horton,” she 
told him, near hysteria. 

“Not your fault, my dear.” 

In the car, Horton said: “Bech- 
nell is following in a taxi. Just 
what do you want me to do after I 
leave you at your home?” 
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“Please don’t fight, no matter 
what.” 

“Do you still love Bechnell, or is 
that none of my business?” 

“T still love him.” Eleta’s voice 
was low, tense. 

“IT see,” he said slowly. 
about the trip? Is it off?” 

“Oh, no. The reason I want to 
go is to get away from the tempta- 
tion to take Thor back,” Eleta con- 
fessed. ; 

“T see,” Horton said again. 

“Oh. I didn’t mean to let you 
know that. You don’t have to take 
me if you don’t want to. I want to 
go. I shall be less miserable there 
than anywhere. I—oh, how utterly 
selfish you must think me.” 

“T understand, dear. I’ve been 
through it. The girl I was to marry 
jilted me for a richer man. I suf- 
fered so long that I thought it would 
be for all my life. Then, suddenly, 
I was free. It didn’t fade away. 
Just went all at once. I was so com- 
pletely free, that I did what I had 
never dared do. I went to see her.” 

“And?” Eleta prompted breath- 
lessly, leaning closer. 

“There wasn’t a glimmer of the 
old passion left.” 

Eleta drew a deep breath. “I’ve 
wondered how it would be to be 
free. The pain is more than I can 
endure at times, and yet—oh, would 
it be just a ghastly nothing?” She 
lay back, her eyes closed. In a whis- 
per she said: “It would be like dy- 
ing.” 

“No, it would be utter relief. You 
might, in time, find another love to 
fill the void. I—have,” he finished 
softly. 

“What did you say, Horton? I’m 
afraid I wasn’t listening.” 

“Never mind, dear. It’s of no im- 
portance just yet.” 

As they got out of the car, he 
remarked: “No sign of Bechnell.” 


“How 


Charles fairly bristled when he 
heard of the encounter with Thor. 

“Glad we’re getting away to-mor- 
row,” he said. “There’s no way he 
can find out where we’re going. No 
one but my secretary knows.” 

“Cook and the two maids know,” 
Eleta said. 

Charles frowned. “Tl order 
them, Clarke especially, not to tell 
him.” 

Horton said: “Thank you for a 
lovely evening, Eleta. Get a good 
sleep. I shall be here at eight 
sharp.” 

But Eleta was long in falling 
asleep on her tear-drenched pillow. 

Thor’s flowers and a note were 
see when she awakened. The note 
read: 


Daruine: Forgive my crazy exhibi- 
tion, but I was mad with jealousy. A des- 
perate man is waiting for your call. All my 
love forever, Tuor. 


And he had derided jealousy! She 
dropped back onto her pillow. The 
tumult within was unbearable, but 
she did not weep. She fought down 
her desire to answer Thor’s passion- 
ate appeal, but it left her weak. 
She lay there until the last minute, 
then rushed to bathe and dress. 

Clarke, helping her, said: “You 
will miss me, Miss Ellis. Don’t you 
want me to come after all? Cook 
can stay here.” 

“Thanks, no,” Eleta answered. “I 
can manage. Cook and Ella have 
their arrangements made to visit 
their people. Mr. Bechnell, by the 
way, is not to know of our destina- 


tion. I can depend on you, I am 
sure.” 
“Mr. Ellis gave those orders, 


miss,” Clarke answered shortly. 


Once out of the city, speeding 
through a heavy fall of snow, Eleta 
felt a surprising rise of pints. In- 
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pulsively, she cried: “Your invita- 
tion was an inspiration, Horton!” 

“Exactly what I think,” he told 
her, his face brightening. 

While Charles dozed in the rear 
seat, wedged in with bags and fur 
coats, skates and snowshoes, the two 
in front argued amicably, carefully 
avoiding mention of the previous 
night. 

Eleta got Horten to talk of him- 
self. Older now, she was interested 
in the story of this self-made man, 
and, as in everything else, compared 
it with Thor’s story. 

It was of his early struggles he 
told her, not of the later, successful 
years. Thor always spoke of the 
future, of what he could do if Eleta’s 
father would help him financially. 
Thor was a talker; Horton a doer. 
He created his own opportunities. 

Listening to him, looking at his 
striking profile, she thought that if 
she had not met Thor, she might 
have loved Horton. 

The highways were fairly clear of 
snow, and they reached Glens Falls 
for dinner. In the hotel room there, 
Eleta cried herself to sleep as she 
had every night since she had 
broken with Thor. 

Yet, the next day, under a sky 
brilliantly blue, Eleta cried as they 
sped on: “TI love it! Charles, I’m 
sixteen again and happy!” 

At Lake Clear Junction they were 
met by Horton’s caretaker, a dis- 
tant cousin. Mike Turner’s weath- 
ered face lighted up when he saw 
Eleta. 

“A young lady now, eh? Benny 
gave me a telegram for you, Mr. 
Ellis. Horton, I brought the snow- 
mobile. You leave this car here in 
town, eh?” 

“O. K. How’s Katie?” asked Hor- 
ton. 

“Fine. She’s waiting with dinner. 
Let’s go.” 

LS—6 


Charles burst out: “I’ve get to 
get back to New York. That darned 
hospital gang have changed their 
minds again. Gee, kids, I’m sorry.” 

An hour later, Charles was on a 
New York bound train. 

“Poor dad,” Eleta sighed. “But 
he was a dear, not to spoil my fun. 
Up here, I know IF shall forget.” 

Horton dropped his hand from 
the wheel to press hers. 

They reached their destination at 
sunset. Horton’s cabin sprawled on 
the shores of the lake like a great 
brown bear under drifted snow. 

Eleta forgot herself in the beauty 
of the scene. Beyond the frozen 
lake, an army of trees stood stark 
against the glory of the sunset. 

As the snowmobile stopped, 
something that looked like an ex- 
ploded hair mattress hurled itself 
upon the occupants, barking joy- 
ously. 

“Whisky,” Mike introduced the 
dog. “Offspring of old Vichy.” 

“But larger, louder and funnier,” 
laughed Eleta. “Wait until I get 
into my pants, dog.” 

She beat Horton to the door 
where stood the beaming Katie, and 
was roundly kissed. “I was 
afeared,” said Katie, “you’d be a 
hoity-toity leddy.” 

“How silly of you, Mrs. Mike 
Turner. Hm-m-m, that dinner 
smells good.” 

Then she was in the huge keep- 
ing-room once more. Her eyes shin- 
ing, she took Horton’s hand, and to- 
gether they walked across the bright- 
colored rugs and bearskins to the 
great fireplace. The flames shot up 
the chimney with a roar. 

“They are saying ‘Welcome back, 
Eleta,’” Horton told her happily. 

They made a tour of the room. 
Eleta touched lovingly the shining 
copper bowls, the polished log walls. 
Sniffed at the dried sweet grass. 
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“All exactly the same,’ she 
sighed with deep satisfaction. 

In her bedroom. one of the small 
cubicles built off the keeping-room, 
and boasting a narrow bunk, cleset, 
and mirror, she tidied herself 
quickly. 

Dinner was served at a table near 
the fireplace. When most of the 
pork, potatoes, yellow turnips and 
apple pie had been consumed, Katie 
beamed and said: 

“Not one o’ them afeared-o’-me- 
figure young leddies!” 

“T shall have to exercise strenu- 
ously if I eat like this,’ laughed 
Eleta. “Mike, your wine is good, 
but it’s made me sleepy. I’m for 
bed.” 

In her woolen bath robe, Eleta 
trouped from her room to the stove 
for her kettle of hot water, and then 
to the cubicle that served as a bath- 
room, as unconcerned as she had 
been at fifteen. Katie tucked her 
in between soft blankets, and she 
fell asleep almost instantly. 

“T didn’t ery last night,” she re- 
joiced when she awakened, and 
sprang out of bed to spend her first 
day in the magic outdoors with Hor- 
ton. 

A day of rediscovering old haunts, 
old skill at sports. A plow attached 
to the snowmobile cleared part of 
the lake for skating. Eleta, in her 
yellow costume, looked like a dart- 
ing sunbeam as she raced Horton. 
After midday dinner they went to- 
bogganing, Whisky chasing them 
madly. 

Resolutely, Eleta pushed Thor out 
of her mind. 

That evening, stretched on a 
white bearskin before the fireplace 
with Horton squatting beside her 
popping corn, she sighed and said 
softly: “Thanks for the wonderful 
medicine, Horton. I slept ten hours 
Jast night.” 


“And when yeu are awake?” He 
shook the popcorn onto the buttered 
plate. 

“I don’t let myself think. Hor- 
ton, you are a es 

“nice, quiet, restful person,” he 
finished for her. 

Eleta sprang up and pushed a 
handful of popcorn into his mouth. 
In the tussle that ensued, she was 
pinned down onto the rug and held 
there until she paid the usual for- 
feit. This time, Eleta instinctively 
responded to Horton’s kiss as she 
had learned to do since she had 
known Thor. Horton’s lips lingered 
as they felt hers press them, and 
his arms went about her slender 
body. 

Eleta strained away. Instantly, 
he released her. They sat up, 

Whisky, salvaging the scattered 
popcorn, caused an opportune dis- 
traction, and Horton chased him 
down the long room, upsetting Mike 
dozing in a tipped chair, and Katie 
in her rocker. 

Before the tangle was straight- 
ened out, Eleta had gained her 
room. 

“You stick to being sixteen,” she 
admonished her rosy reflection. 
“Horton’s too swell to be hurt by 
you, but—hm-m-m, he does know 
how to kiss.” 

Again no tears when she went to 
bed, but almost instant slumber. 

The following morning she was 
not altogether sorry to find that 
Horton had gone hunting with 
Mike. She wanted to think things 
out alone. 

A blizzard started, and she had 
to come indoors before she had done 
any rea] thinking. And you couldn’t 
think while you helped Katie with 
the bread and listened to her stories. 

After dinner, she retired to her 
room, but fell asleep. She heard 
the hunters return, but did not 
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In the tussle that ensued, she was pinned down onto the rug and held 


there until she paid the usual forfeit. 


This time, Eleta instinctively 


responded to Horton’s kiss. 


come out. She read until it was 
nearly supper time, then, acting on 
impulse, she got out the one eve- 
ning gown she had brought to wear 
if they stayed over at a hotel. 

It was of shaded velvet, in tones 
ranging from brown, through 
orange, to yellow, and accented with 
a ruche of brown tulle. She brushed 
her hair until it was a golden halo 
about her vividly lovely face. 

She found that Horton had 
“dressed up,” too. He looked young 
and picturesque in brown corduroy 
slacks, red sash, and white shirt. 

Katie’s eyes popped. “So it’s to 
be a party,” she said. “Champagne, 
cocktails, most like, and dancing. 
Let’s get dressed up, Mike.” 


“Just Mike’s good wine,” laughed 
Horton. “And no one ever both- 
ered to teach me how to dance.” 
When they were alone, he said: 
“You’re not grown up after all, 
Eleta, although I thought you were 
last night. You're a small girl mas- 
querading in a lady’s gown. Heav- 
ens, you're a beautiful child. Down, 
Whisky, she’s all dressed up and will 
muss easily.” 

“No, she won’t,” Eleta denied, 
and leaned back against him. Then 
moved away as Katie and Mike ap- 
peared. Katie with a red rrbbon 
around her head. Mike in his Sun- 
day suit. 

Chicken stew and dumplings. 
Pumpkin pie and Mike’s best wine. 
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Toasts to the absent Charles. Katie 
jigging to Mike’s fiddling. Horton 
clapping time and grinning like a 
boy. Eleta suddenly restless. 

“Clear the floor,” she ordered, 
jumping up and turning on the 
radio. “I’m going to teach you to 
step, Horton.” 

They circled the floor to the 
heady music of the radio orchestra. 
But the lesson was not a success. 
To her utter dismay, Eleta found 
herself remembering Thor’s dancing, 
yearning for him terribly. She 
glanced up at Horton, her eyes 
dewy with tears, and saw him stop 
smiling. 

Their arms fell away from each 
other. Horton replaced the rugs. 

Katie, sensing something wrong, 
stepped into the breach nobly. 

“Qld pastimes go best up here, 
lovey,” she said to Eleta, and 
brought over to the settle by the 
fire a large box filled with snap- 
shots. 

Eleta sat down beside her. Hor- 
ton dropped to the rug at her feet 
Mike hunched opposite. Each pic- 
ture went from hand to hand, to be 
commented on and laughed over. 

“That stringy kid, me!” cried 
Eleta. “Horton, you  haven’t 
changed.” 

Later, when Katie and Mike had 
gone to bed, Eleta asked softly: 
“You have no pictures of—her? 
I'd like to see what she was like.” 

“IT destroyed everything—vic- 
tures, letters. It helped, I think.” 

Eleta thought of the box filled 
with Thor’s letters, and of his pic- 


ture on her dresser at home. 
Thoughtfully, she bade Horton good 
night. 


She took off her velvet gown, and 
climbed into woolly pajamas. As 
she slipped out to the bathroom, she 
saw that Horton had fixed the fire 
for the night and gone to bed. Face 


scrubbed and glowing, she stretched 
herself on the bear rug and pillowed 
her golden head on its white one. 
She stared at the fire, wondering 
why she was doomed to love when 
love meant agony. Hot tears slid 
down her cheeks. Sobs tore through 
the ache in her throat. If only she 
had a mother to hold her close and 
comfort her, advise her. 

“Eleta,” THorton’s voice said 
softly, so softly that she didn’t even 
turn quickly. “What is it, small 
one?” He knelt down and she found 
that a man’s arms could be as ten- 
der and comforting as a mother’s. 
That a man’s arms could give, with- 
out demanding return. 

Horton gathered her. close, gently 
wiped her face, and brushed the 
golden hair back from her eyes. 
“So small,” he said, “and so 
troubled. Craving the impossible— 
faithfulness from a weak philan- 
derer. Loving him even though he 
has proven himself unworthy.” 

Wonderingly, she said: “You do 
understand. I want Thor and his 
love terribly, and yet, not Thor as 
he really is. I am in love with an 
idealized Thor. If I take Thor 
back, I shall not be happy. Oh, 
Horton, it is such agony, this lov- 
ing.” She clutched at his caressing 
hand. “Horton, why wasn’t If 
older? Why didn’t I wait for you? 
But I forgot. There was that other 
girl, so you could not have loved 
me that way.” 

“There would have been no other 
girl, if you had loved me,” he said 
gently. “I have always loved you. 
I know that now.” 

She lay back in the hellow of his 
shoulder, her eyelashes wet from her 
recent tears, but she smiled as she 
murmured: “Shoulders are hol- 
lowed like this so that weary heads 
may rest. I must write a poem 
about that.” She sighed. “You 
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know, I never wrote love sonnets to 
Thor,” she added, half jesting. 

“YT have those you wrote to me. 
You were a sweet child. You used 
to say we were both creators— 
poems and houses.” 

“TE was a little prig,” Eleta said. 
Then, after a gap of thought: 
“Horton, it is nice to be here with 
you.” Her lips found his in a grate- 
ful kiss. “You’re a darling,” she 
said, and kissed him again. 

“} am also human,” Horton re- 
minded her sharply. Then, huskily, 
he asked: “Try loving me and see 
if it doesn’t oust the other?” 

Another gap of thought. “It 
would be nicer to love you than to 
love Thor, but it would not be that 
kind of love. The kind of love I 
have for Thor is a tearing, physical 
thing, that torments your days—a 
dear torment—and makes you lie 
awake nights even when you're hap- 
piest. It is pain that is ecstasy. A 
confusion of the senses. A rush. A 
roar.” 

Out of a prolonged silence, Hor- 
ton said: “Love should not be only 
that. Our love—yours and mine— 
could be a wonderful and lasting 
thing. There’s a real foundation to 
build upon. Romance, glamour, 
passion would not be lacking, for 
we should take them all in our 
stride. Eleta, love me! In our love 
there will beenothing missing, noth- 
ing!” he told her with fervent con- 
viction. 

Breathlessly, she had listened, 
but, because she could not give him 
the answer he wanted, she gave him 
none. Yet she found it sweet to 
drift on a sea of emotion that was 
unruffled by wild passion. 

The logs on the fire burned 
through, fell with soft thuds. Flames 
and sparks shot up. The wind 
howled outside and the snow fell in 
great drifts, but inside all was safe 


and warm. Even the pain in her 
heart had been driven away by the 
tenderness of this man in whose 
arms she lay. 

Eleta felt herself slipping into 
something bordering on nothing- 
ness. Heard her voice, dreamy and 
far away, say: “I do love you.” 

Then his lips were on hers. They 
were growing hard, demanding, 
alarming. That jerked her back 
from the borderland of sleep. She 
stiffened back in his embrace and 
cried in sudden panic: “Not like 
that!” 

He held her to his pounding heart 
with arms of steel for a long breath, 
then released her and lifted his head 
with a strangled cry. 

-She sighed, smiled, snuggled back 
against him and glided into a 
dreamless slumber. She did not 
waken fully even when he tucked 
her in her bunk and again kissed her 
lips with tender passion. 


When Eleta awakened, she lay 
looking through the open doorway 
at the fire. Would Horton consider 
her his now?—she wondered. It 
would be cruel to back out, if he 
did. But it would be crueler to 
marry him when she did not love 
him. 

She tumbled out of her warm 
nest, and scampered to the bathroom 
to wash herself wide awake. 

“Have breakfast before y’dress,. 
lovey,” said Katie. ‘“Mike’s clear- 
ing snow. Horton’s gone to the 
junction. It’s stopped snowing.” 

“He might have invited me to go 
along.” 

“He got a telegram when you 
were asleep,” Katie explained. 

Eleta took her place at the table. 
“Oh, he left a note.” She read. 
“Charles wired as follows, ‘Arrived 
O. K. Impossible return but don’t 
curtail your stay. Clarke confessed 
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informing Bechnell your where- 
abouts. Fond love. Charles.’” 

“Don’t look so cut-up.” soothed 
Katie, bringing a plate of fiapjacks 
and a pot of coffee. “Your dad’ll 
come later. Come now, lovey, eat 
your breakfast, and smile.” 

To please Katie, Eleta did both, 


but she was feeling low. Every- 
thing was wrong. Charles was not 
coming. Thor might be. Horton 


had gone without a good-by, and his 
note contained not even one word 
for her. 

She had to get outside. In cor- 
duroys and boots, she helped Mike 
dig paths. That gave her an appe- 
tite, at least. After a hearty mid- 
day meal, she went 
out again. She tried 
to harness Whisky 
to a small toboggan, 
but the dog thought 
the idea a washout. 
The siren of the 
snowmobile . ended 
the tussle. Whisky 
escaped, barking 
loudly. 

Eleta, with snow from head to 
foot, cheeks red as apples, eyes 
bright, raced after him. There were 
two men in the car! 

“Charles!” she whooped. Then: 
“Why, it’s Thor!” 

Her heart leaped madly as she 
hurled herself at him. He did not 
kiss her, but held her at arm’s 
length, looking so utterly bewildered 
that she had to laugh. 

“I thought you were a boy,” he 
reproved gravely. 

“T’'m a tomboy again,” Eleta told 
him. “But what a funny greeting 
after coming all this way to see me. 
Just why did you come?” 

“To take you back to civiliza- 
tion,” he said. “Mr. Harvey saw 
fit to intercept my message to you.” 

Horton put in evenly: “I 


thought it would save you worry, 
Eleta, if I had Mr. Bechnell here 
before you knew he had started. 
Had I not met him at the junction, 
he could not have made it out here 
in his car.” 

“Then I am in your debt, Har- 
vey,” said Thor with forced hearti- 
ness. 

Eleta was leading the way into 

the cabin. She and Thor stood by 
the great fireplace taking off their 
outdoor clothes. 
The latter gazed around the huge 
reom with a slightly amused expres- 
sion on his face. He lifted his eye- 
brows when he noticed the bunks 
in the cubicles opening from it. 

“Funny back- 
ground for my 
lovely lady,”. he 
sneered. 

“TI love it here, 
_and I don’t remem- 
ber saying I am 
- yours again.” 

“Why, sweet, the 
very way you ran to 
me and shouted my 
name was enough to tell the world 
you had taken me back,” laughed 
Thor. 

“Yes, I did run to you, shout your 
name and feel a thrill,” she ad- 
mitted, “but immediately the thrill 
died. It left me empty.” 

“Tt won’t take me long to fill your 
heart again, sweet. Fill it with love. 
Odd your father left you here alone 
with his friend. Was he trying to 
force an issue?” 

Eleta gasped. Her eyes went to 
Horton, at the far end of the room. 
He had heard. The mackinaw he 
had taken off dropped from his 
hand, as he strode toward the fire, 
his face betraying his anger. She 
said sharply to Thor: “You den’t 
realize what you’re saying. Horton 
is my friend as well as dad’s, and 
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has been ever since I was a child.” 

She did not bother to point out 
that Katie and Mike were there. 
Thor’s insinuation was too silly. 
Dropping wearily onto the settle, 
her eyes shifted from the grim face 
of the tall, dark man to the equally 
grim face of the tall fair one. Hor- 
ton was keeping his temper, but by 
an obvious effort. Thor was aware 
that he had said the wrong thing. 
Ignoring MHorton’s presenee, he 
dropped on his knees. 

“Eleta, I came all this way to beg 
you to take me back,” he said in his 
most dulcet tone. “I can’t live with- 
out your love. Nothing matters to 
me but you. I swear that I will be 
true to you always.” He put his 
arms around her. “Sweet, we can 
marry whenever you say, for m to 
be made a junior partner soon.’ 

Eleta heard him through, her eyes 
on his face. But she was thinking 
of her own reactions, her own emo- 
tions, more than of what he was 
saying. As she had told him, there 
had been one leap of her heart when 
she saw him, then—nothing. She 
raised puzzled eyes to Horton, but 
he was staring into the fire. He 
had said he loved her, and yet he 


had brought Thor to her. She 
laughed then, shrilly. 
“It’s funny,” she gasped. “Your 


going after Thor. You must have 
been anxious to get rid of me. 
We’d better go, Thor.” 

Horton’s head went up. She saw 
his face lit by the leaping flames. 
The look of abysmal misery on it 
jerked her out of her hysteria. He 
was trying desperately to mask his 
anguish. He shut his eyes, but his 
mouth remained twisted. 

Eleta stood up, pushing Thor 
aside. Straight to Horton she went. 
He opened his eyes, and looked into 
hers. Neither spoke.  Glances 
locked, they stood there. Her eyes 


were asking him to answer some- 
thing for both of them, something 
she could not answer for herself, 
even yet. 

She felt that her heart had 
stopped, that all life about her was 
suspended as she waited. 

Light seemed to break over Hor- 
ton’s face, dimmed out again, then 
blazed high. He did not smile, but 
the grimness had gone. His eyes 
answered her question as she wanted 
it to be answered. He straightened, 
his head lifted. 

“Horton?” She said it softly, but 
there was a lilt in her voice. 

“Fleta!’ Just that, but it was 
enough. His smile was only a flash. 
He did not touch her. But she was 
content. 

It was as if a white light had 
tunneled through the fog of her 
brain. As if a suffusingly sweet, 
clarion-clear call had sounded ia her 
heart. She was filled with serene 


happiness. Her lips curved inte a 
tender smile. 
Thor’s voice—she had forgotten 


he existed—said sharply: 
let’s get going.” 

She turned to him. 
ing.” 

“Are you mad?” he snapped. 

“Just come to my senses. Mike 
will drive you in the snowmobile.” 

“But, sweet, our love. a 

“My love—infatuation, rather, is 
dead. It’s a relief to be free of it, 
for you never could keep your vows. 
You lied to me, deceived me from 
the first. You telephoned my maid, 
promising her a bribe if she would 
lie to me, that first night I caught 
you. You found out from her 
where I was that night you humili- 
ated me at the Paradise. You got 
here by the same  underhand 
method. Thank Heaven we did not 
marry, for now I know what real 

* She stopped. Her love for 


“Well, 


“Tm not go- 
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Horton was tco sacred to be told to 
this man ef many loves. 

“Goed-by, Thor,” she said, and 
went quickly to her room. 

She took off her boots and damp 
corduroys, rubbed her feet with a 
rough towel and creamed her face. 
While her deft hands applied a light 
make-up and brushed her hair, her 
heart was singing a wild, sweet song. 
Ske slipped into a_bright-yellow 


Slowly, he said: “It’s beyond belief that you could love me. 


wool crépe dress, one that Horton 
had said he liked, and waited. 

Presently he came to her, and 
carried her out to the fire. 

Cradled in his arms, she knew 
happiness far beyond anything she 
had even imagined. It went deep, 
was not just a veneer that covered 
fear, uncertainty and anguish. 

At last, Horton spoke. - He held 
her so that he could see her face 


2 
Z 
Z 


N\ 


I never 


dared hope that such happiness would come to me.” 
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and asked: 
quite sure?” 

“So very sure, darling,” she an- 
swered, her heart in her eyes. 

Slowly, he said: “It’s beyond be- 
lief. I never dared hope that such 
happiness would come to me.” 

“To us, Horton.” Quickly, 
breathlessly, she poured out her 
heart te him, making a lovely son- 
net of it. 

Her voice died away, then whis- 
pered: “I was blind, and you gave 
me eyes that I might see.” 

He smiled tenderly. 

“And love, my beloved. 


“You are sure, Eleta, 


I am 


giving you all of it. I love you with. 


every fiber of my being.” He found 
her lips. 


Now she did not draw away from 
the passion and demand in his kiss. 
Her lips answered his with all the 
throbbing ecstasy of her love. 

Time flew by unheeded as they 
sat before the blazing fire. Then 
Eleta stirred gently in his arms as 
he asked: “How would you like to 
be married up here, dearest?” 

“Why, it would be wonderful— 
in the place I love best in all the 
world,” she murmured dreamily, re- 
laxing against him again. 

Outside, in the hushed silence, the 
snow was falling in a magic blanket 
of white. It seemed to symbolize 


the peace, serenity and beauty of 
the leve that was theirs, for all the 
days to come. 


DOUBT 


PERHAPS, perhaps somewhere there is a tune 
Gay as yourself when laughing, and in lands 
Where nightingales pay tithe to Prince June, 
There may be blossoms fragrant as your hands. 


It might be that the ancients knew a cloth 
The texture of your skin, and up the stair 

Of midnight may have strolled some lovely moth 
Enchanted by a star bright as your hair. 


It might be there is thistledown adrift 
From cup to flower cup with your strange grace, 
And earth, perhaps, has known one dawn to lift 
Veils from a sky the ivory of your face— 


But I doubt any word of this is true: 
One sun and moon, one night and day, one you. 


Bert CooKSLey. 
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Meet The Best Man 


By Barbara Lamb 


F only Dick had given her some 
sort of warning, just an inkling 
of an idea about the man’s star- 

tling looks, she might have been 
able to withstand the shock. 

But Dick in his laconic way had 
said only: 

“Roomed with me at college for 
three years. Nice chap. Nice-look- 
ing. Used to be nuts about my kid 
sister, or she was about him.” 

Now Alicia stood on the windy 
station platform beside Dick, her 
icy hand resting in the hand of 


Dick’s best man, her cheeks whipped 
to a sudden scarlet that might have 
been the wind’s doing, but wasn’t. 
And try as she did to take her eyes 
from his oddly attractive face, she 
couldn’t. She simply stared at him, 
helpless in the electrifying current 
that leaped from the contact of their 
clasped hands. 

Try as she did, frantically, to 
think of something to say, only in- 
anities presented themselves to her 
befuddled mind. 

“Dick didn’t tell me,” she said at 
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last, as brightly as she could, “that 
his best man was a movie-football- 
star combination, a menace to nice 
young girls.” 

The expression on the face of Pe- 
ter, the best man, remained un- 
changed at her feeble attempt at 
wit. But he answered in kind. 

“And he didn’t warn me,” he said 
gravely, “that his bride is probably 
the best-looking girl in the State. 
All he said was that you had nice 
eyes and played a good game of golf. 
Is romance dead in your soul, old 
man?” 

Dick started. He grinned some- 
what sheepishly, then reddened. 

“I never was much good at sling- 
ing words,” he Jaughed. “Where’s 
Lila?” 

Lila, Dick’s sister, was the girl 
who had either been nuts about Pe- 
ter or about whom Peter had been 
nuts. Alicia remembered her pie- 
ture—small, regular features, not 
very exciting. But when Peter, hav- 
ing extrieated her from a pile of bag- 
gage dragged her to them, Alicia’s 
heart sank unaccountably. 

In the flesh Lila was more than 
exciting. Her exquisite coloring— 
blue-black hair and creamy skin, 
and blue eyes with thick, dark 
lashes, gave her a flair that few men 
would be inclined to resist. 

She kissed Alicia warmly, stood 
off and admired her, hugged her 
brother and told him he was luckier 
than he deserved and then, with an 
air of easy intimacy that might have 
meant everything or nothing, pro- 
ceeded to direct Peter in stowing 
away her baggage, and finally seated 
herself in the back of the car be- 
side him. As was perfectly proper. 
Then they started off. 

Alicia’s mind careened dizzily as 
the car climbed the snowy hills to 
the big house where, just a week 


from to-day, she and Dick were to 
be married. 

“T never was much good at sling- 
ing words.” No, he wasn’t much 
good at words. Sometimes even his 
kisses fumbled, landed ignemini- 
ously on her ear, or bumped into her 
tilted nose. Poor Dick. 

“What am I doing?” Alicia asked 
herself severely. “I’m pitying Dick! 
I love him. He’s going to be my 
husband. That man has upset me.” 

She looked up guiltily and caught 
that man’s intense brown gaze in 
the mirror. He looked away quickly, 
and began an animated conversation 
with Lila. Alicia tried to join in the 
chatter, tried to draw Dick into it. 

But Dick was rather absent. And 
she was unable to toss off bright re- 
marks at Lila’s amazing rate. Ht 
was no use. 

Catastrophe was just ahead, 
around a not very distant bend in 
the road. It hung above her, Alicia 
sensed, glittered like a sword in the 
warm, magnetic depths of Peter’s 
brown eyes. Its presence clouded 


the bright winter skies, shadowed 


the snowy hills that promised skis 
and snowshoes. 

The others were entirely unaware 
of her inner consternation. Alicia 
hugged it to her own heart. 

“This can’t be anything impor- 
tant,” she thought as she deter- 
mined to conquer her mounting tide 
of exaltation. “I’m in love with 
Dick. He’s a dear. He’ll make a 
perfect husband. But Peter is right. 
Romance isn’t in him.” 

Dinner that evening should have 
been gay. But Lila, sheathed in 
sea-green satin that did queer things 
to her eyes, was the unfailing focus 
for Peter’s eyes. He didn’t even 
dance with Alicia. She was miser- 
able, and yet thankful he didn’t. 

By the next day the entire bridal 
party had assembled, filling the 
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house with young laughter, and 
swirling gowns, and satin mules, and 
dinner jackets, and fragrant pipes. 
The bridesmaids took possession of 
the south wing of the house. Lila 
was lovelier than any of them, even 
prettier than Fran, Alicia’s sister, 
whose curly head and wide eyes 
usually attracted a swarm of ad- 
mirers. 

Alicia lay awake in the dark, hot 
cheeks burning with shame at her 
wayward thoughts, her brain tor- 
mented by the knowledge that she 
was trying now to escape Dick’s 
kisses, to avoid being left alone with 
him, that she hated his sister be- 
cause Peter was thoroughly smitten 
by her. 

“Maybe,” she consoled herself 
half-heartedly, “all brides are like 
this, lose their nerve, get fidgety and 
uncertain.” 

But she had never been uncer- 
tain about Dick till Peter stepped 
off the train, till the touch of his 
hand released the current that 
pricked ceaselessly at her each time 
she saw him, spoke to him, even now 
as she lay in the dark thinking of 
him. 

If Peter noticed her at all, he gave 
no sign of it. Probably he’d said his 
pretty speech because he felt obliged 
to say something complimentary. 
And he was obviously in love with 
Lila. 

He wouldn’t be fool enough to 
fall in leve with the bride, to think 
she’d drop Dick at the eleventh hour 
and—and do what? Run off with 
him like a little coward? 

Two nights before the wedding 
Peter danced with her for the first 
time. As his arms went lightly 
about her Alicia closed her eyes to 
keep from revealing the tormenting 
secret she knew she would be un- 
able to hide. 


Peter held her rather stiffly. 


Then the orchestra swung into a 
waltz. Alicia found herself held 
closely against his taut, lithe body 
the way she wanted him to hold her. 
They were welded by the irresistible 
slow rhythm into a single unit of 
music and heartbeats. 

In a shadowy corner Peter sud- 
denly stopped and stared down at 
her with something like horror. 
Alicia’s knees trembled; something 
inside her swelled till her body was 
too small to hold it. 

“What is it?” she mumbled. 

- “T was afraid of this,” Peter said 
in a hard, cold voice. “I tried to 
avoid you, not to dance with you, 
to keep my mind off you. We're in 
for it, you know.” 

Alicia was silent. Then it wasn’t 
Lila! She raised her head slowly, no 
longer ashamed to face him now that 
she knew he loved her. 

“You mean that?” she whispered. 

“T wish I didn’t,” he said bitterly. 
“There’s going to be a treasure hunt 
later to-night. Manage to get into 
the car I'll be driving. We've got 
to talk this thing out. It’s the sensi- 
ble thing to do.” 

Alicia nodded. Then some one 
came up and swept her off. Sensi- 
ble? What was sensible about it? 
It was a horrid dream. But a dream 
from which she had no desire to 
wake. Waking would mean facing 
the “Wedding March,” the blur of 
Dick’s face down that long aisle, 
Dick waiting for her, loving her. 
Dear, kind, trusting Dick. 

She found Fran in time to re- 
arrange the treasure-hunting cars. 
Fran gave her a queer glance when 
she announced that she was going 
in the old roadster with Peter. 

“Where’ll I go?” she asked. “I 
was supposed to be with him.” 

“You go with Dick, angel child.” 
Alicia tried to be light and casual. 

Fran nodded, though she didn’t 
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“I was afraid of this,’ Peter said in a hard, cold voice. “I tried to avoid 
you, not to dance with you, to keep my mind off you. But I can’t help it. 
I love you.” 


seem pleased. But she was fond of They made a stab at gathering a 
Dick. It would be all right. Dick few of the objects cryptically desig- 
wouldn’t notice. nated by their slip of paper. Then 
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Peter pulled up the car on a snowy 
bluff from which they could see the 
village asleep in the cold moonlight. 

Peter gave her a cigarette. They 
smoked in silence. 

“Look here, Alicia,” he burst out 
abruptly, “I may be crazy, raving 
mad, but I’m—I don’t know what’s 
got into me. I must be in leve with 
you.” 

Alicia was engulfed by panic. She 
shouldn’t have come. She should 
have laughed this off before it was 
too late, before she hurt Dick too 
horribly to contemplate. 

“Ves?” she said. 

Peter started. She saw the pain 
and bewilderment on his face. 

“Aren’t you—I thought—oh, I 
see. I’ve made an utter fool ef my- 
self. I had a wild notion that you 
were—— Never mind. Let’s go 
back and forget what I’ve said.” 

Alicia decided to be silent, to let 
him turn back to the house, to Dick 
and his kisses that were now mere 
gestures to be endured when neces- 
sary. She was firm in her intention, 
but her lips obeyed their own im- 
pulse. 

“T don’t want to forget.” 

Peter waited for no more. With 
a sound that was almost a sob of 
relief he reached out and drew her 
so close that it was impossible, even 
if she had wanted to, to escape his 
kiss. 

“T knew it, I knew it,” he repeated 
when the brief, guilty storm of emo- 
tion had spent itself. “I knew you 
loved me. I felt it the minute I 
looked at you. You can’t marry 
poor Dick.” 

Jolted out of the haven where no 
logical consideration could touch 
her, Alicia tried to disguise a sob as 
a sigh. Two tears shimmered down 
her cheeks. 

“Poor Dick,” she repeated. 
“That’s what I’ve been thinking 


since the moment you stepped off 
the train. I wish he’d never asked 
you to be his best man. I could 
have gone along serenely thinking 
IE loved him. I would have been 
happy with him.” 

“No,” Peter said, “you couldn’t 
have. Sooner or later we’d have 
met. It would have been even more 
ghastly if you were already married. 
Now, at least, we have a chance.” 

“What chance?” Alicia asked 
dully. “I can’t hurt him so. I 
couldn’t tell him the truth.” 

“Darling, you must.” Peter was 
as miserable as she. “I feel like a 
rat. But we can’t help it. And it’s 
the only thing to do.” 

Alicia shook her head. The tears 
fell in bright warm drops, shone in 
two silvered streaks on her cheeks. 
Peter drew her tenderly into the 
shelter of his arms, pillowed her 
head on his shoulder, stroked her 
hair with light, gentle fingers. 

“T’m a beast,” he whispered when 
she had regained seme of her self- 
control, “to do this to Dick. But 
you won’t be able to make him 
happy. We can’t let things go on 
as though we’d never met, as though 
we didn’t need each other.” 

Alicia wrenched herself out of his 
embrace. In his arms no thought 
was possible; nothing was im- 
possible or wrong. But out of 
them she was aware of ihe world 
about them, the pressure of decency 
and convention. Still, that seemed 
very distant now from the silent 
snow-covered bluff, the smoky ghost 
of the village down there in the 
peaceful shadows. She held her 
aching head. 

‘He needs me, too,” she said at 
last. “I don’t know what to do, Pe- 
ter. I'll try to think. Ill sleep on 
ates 

If any one noticed her pallor, no 
one said anything. But when Alicia 
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was in bed, glad to be alone to 
wrestle with her problem, her door 
opened stealthily. 

“Tt’s Fran,” came a whisper. “Is 
anything wrong?” 

Alicia huddled dewn under the 
blankets. It would be a temptation 
to talk it over with her. But Fran 
was still a baby. Her ideas mustn’t 
be smudged; her ideals must be left 
untouched. 

“No, dear,” she said. “Why?” 

“¥ thought you looked funny. I’m 
worried.” 

Alicia wanted to laugh and cry at 
once. Dear little Fran worrying 
about her. Then perhaps Dick bad 
noticed, too. She wept softly, tried 
to stifle the sound in her pillow, but 
Fran came running to comfort her. 

“It’s reatly nothing,’ Alicia 


glee 

hen she looked up she was 
shocked at Fran’s gravity. She 
seemed older, grown up somehow, to 
have bridged the gap of three years 
so that she understood her sister’s 
grief. Alicia stared. 

“You should be so 
happy now,” Fran said 
slowly, “with your wed- 
ding only two days off, 
Ally. What is it? Tell 
me. I’d die before Vd 
let anything hurt you. 
¥ou know that. Have 
I done anything?” 

“Of course not, in- 
fant,” Alcia answered 
more composedly. “Go 
to bed.” 

But morning brought 
no peace, no glimmer of 
hope, no firm decision. Downstairs 
for an early solitary breakfast, Alicia 
found Dick. 

He was pale, and his face was a 
little lined. His feeble smile hurt. 
He must have noticed something. 

“You're not looking so well,” he 


said glumly as she poured coffee for 
him. “Anything troubling you?” 

Alicia smiled. ; 

-“Too much partying,” she said 
lightly. “This has been a hectic 
week. Our honeymoon will have to 
be part rest cure.” 

He smiled wanly. With increas- 
ing fear she noticed that he hardly 
met her eyes. She didn’t dare re- 
ciprocate his solicitude. If she asked 
him what had painted those shad- 
ows under his eyes she would have 
to listen to the answer—that he sus- 
pected she was no longer in love 
with him. 

It was a silent, somber breakfast 
for a couple who were to be bliss- 
fully happy in another day. Alicia 
was relieved when the others 
trooped noisily downstairs full of 
plans for a skiing party that after- 
noon. 

Out on the windswept hillside 
Dick was soon far in the distance, 
and the others were forgotten. Pe- 
ter was at her side. 

“¥ didn’t decide,” she 
said, “till this morning. 
Dick looks dreadful. I 
wanted to cry when [ 
looked at him. Peter, I 
can’t tell him I don’t love 
him; toss him aside the 
day before our wedding.” 

Peter paled. 

“But what about you?” 
he jerked out the words. 
“Married to a man you 
don’t love, pretending 
you do. It’s—you can’t, 
darlmg. I won’t let you. 
You're mine. Every hour 
we're letting slip by is carrying us 
farther apart.” » 

Alieia leaned wearily against him. 

“T can’t think any more,” she 
moaned. “Let’s go back. We've 
lost the others.” 

They entered a strangely quiet 
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house. The unreal hush impressed 
both of them as they stamped into 
the hall. 

“They’re not back yet,” Alicia 
said. 

Footsteps, careful and hushed, 
sounded and Alicia’s mother came 
out of the library. She was smiling 


“ee 


“He knew we 
loved each 
other, Peter,” 
she said. “He 
tried to kill 
himself—for us, 
for me. I’1l 
never be able 
to leave him 
now. Please go 
away, darling, 
and don’t ever 
try to see me 
again.” 


queerly. When she reached Alicia 
her smile broke into bits, and she 
fell into her daughter’s arms. 
“My poor darling,” she sobbed 
quietly, “try not to cry when you 
see him. Be brave, dear. The doc- 
tor says he’ll be all right in a few 
months. And with a careful opera- 
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tion he’ll have the use of both his 
legs, perhaps won’t even need 
crutches.” 

Alicia, walked stiffly into the li- 
brary, hardly conscious of Peter at 
her side. As she neared the couch 
the doctor beckoned to her to ap- 
proach. She sank to her knees be- 
side Dick’s white face. 

His lips moved silently. She read 
her name in the slow, painful move- 
ments. When remorse and dry-eyed 
desperation had left her limp, she 
rose and went to the doctor. 

“What happened?” she asked. 

Dick had gone over the bluff, he 
told her, down the thinly covered icy 
slope that was guarded by a large 
sign reading “Danger.” 


A. thousand sharp, pitiless knives. 


turned in her heart. He had tried 
to. kill himself so she would be free. 

“He knew, Peter,” she said dis- 
tinetly. “He tried to kill himself— 
for us, for me.. I'll never be able to 
leave him now. Please go away, 
darling, and don’t ever try to see me 
again.” 

She didn’t see him leave the room. 
She was beside the silent form on 
the couch, hiding her face in the 
snowy jacket. 

When, hours later, they moved 
Dick to his room, Alicia clung to his 
side, 

But when Fran stole into the room 
Alicia relaxed her vigil to stretch 
her cramped limbs. 

“There’s hot tea in your room,” 
Fran whispered. “Dll stay with 
him.” 


Alicia bent to kiss her sister’s face, 
almost as: bloedless. as-her own. 
“You're an angel, Fran,” she said. 


“Don’t worry so. He'll pull 
through.” 
Fran drew away from her. The 


child always tried to hide her emo- 
tions. Alicia left Dick in her care 
and crossed the hall to her own 
room. A: few minutes later she 
started toward Dick’s room. As she 
opened the door softly she heard 
voices. Was he conscious? Must 
she face him now with her: lies?? No, 
Fran was speaking. 

“But. that was so foolish,’ she 
was scolding gently. “What good 
would that have done? I know 
you’re unhappy. So am I, but ¥ 

Dick’s. voice was anguished. 

“TY wish I had been. killed}” he 
said: “She’s never been anything 
but wonderftl to me—and to you. 
That’s. what: makes it so hard. [ 
oan’t let: her down. She loves me 
and I’ve got to stick by her. I’ve 
got to pretend, try to make her 
happy, while you sit by.” 

Alicia. stopped only for a. coat. 
She fled down the stairs, hurled her- 
self into the first car she saw in the 
driveway, and drove like a mad- 
woman toward the station. She 
reached it as the train chugged un- 
der the shed: On the lonely, windy 
platform she saw the tall figure 
whose first appearance here had 
quickened the rhythm of her heart, 
her life. 

“Wait, Peter,” she called. 
coming with you.” 
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Three on a Honeymoon 


By Vivian Grey 


A SERIAL—Part V. 


CHAPTER XI. 


HE sight of the two cars there, 
side by side, struck Nihla as 
amusing and sounded an al- 

most hysterical note in her con- 
sciousness. She was so tired, and 
then to have to talk to both Holt 
and Henry, to explain, to placate. 
It was too much! And so, turning, 
she hurried toward the back deor. 
Thank Heaven, Mandy was there, 
crisp and fresh in clean apron and 


uniform, She was like a strong, safe 
harbor in a troubled sea. 


“Mandy!” Nihla almost fell in 
the door, the almost superstrength 
that had been sustaining her leaving 
her as the urgent need for it disap- 
peared with the presence of a 
trusted friend. 

“Miss Nihla!” Mandy turned, her 
black face lined with anxiety. “Miss 
Nihla!” And somehow caution, in- 
stinctive with her race, kept her 
voice to little more than a whisper. 
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“T sure been worried about you!” 

“Oh, Mandy, don’t let them know 
I’m here! I ean’t—I just can’t face 
either of them now!” 

“And sure you won't, honey!” 
Mandy whispered back. “You'll go 
right up the back way. Mandy’ll 
take you and you'll go to bed and 
sleep after Mandy brings you some 
food! You sure did have me wor- 
ried, honey! You sure did!” She 
almost carried the slim form of the 
girl up the stairs and to her own 
room. 

“Mandy, you won’t let them come 
up—you won’t?” Nihla implored as 
her trembling fingers fumbled with 
fastenings the colored woman had 
to undo. 


“Over my dead body they’ll come, 
honey, and not before! You sure 
can trust me to keep them two 
hounds from bothering you! 
sitting down there glaring at each 
other—one of them since last night 
and the other been there for ’bout an 
hour. Yes, honey, Mr. Henry Allen 
he come last night for dinner and 
he most go wild when you not come! 
He sure did! But he done eat his 
dinner. And then he sit here all 
night.” 

“And couldn’t you go to bed, 
Mandy?”—sleepily as, after a swift 
warm tub, she was settling between 
the soft, fragrant sheets. 

“What? Me stay up for the likes 
of him?” Mandy laughed softly. 
“Not me, honey! I knows men too 
well for that! No, I went to bed 
and slept, I did! And when I came 
down this morning, he was still sit- 
ting there. And did he fume! 
*Fraid to make a loud fuss bout it 
for fear the town might know and 
there’d be scandal. But, my, he did 
make plenty fuss here! I got him 
a good breakfast then this morn- 
ing.” 


Been . 


-- Nihla grinned sleepily. 

“You would, Mandy!” she said. 
“You know the way to placate most 
men.” 

“And it sure does work most of 
the time, honey! Mr. Henry Allen, 
he make a good breakfast. But the 
other he wouldn’t have nothing to 
do with food. Just glared and paced, 
and paced and glared!” 

And Mandy vanished then, lock- 
ing the door of the room after her. 
And shortly returned with a glass 
of warm milk. 

Nihla drank it and almost before 
the colored woman left the room 
again was back on her pillows and 
asleep. 

She was too utterly weary even 
for dreams. With the closing of her 
eyes the dark, soft curtain of sleep 
dropped gently and excluded every- 
thing from her consciousness. 

Her face was calmly untroubled, 
even though its pallor was extreme 
and there were deep shadows under 
her eyes. 


It was dusk when Nihla awak- 
ened. She opened her eyes to a 
softly shaded room and a delicious 
sense of rest and comfort. 

And then she was conscious of the 
faint, freshly sweet scent of violets. 
Violets?—she wondered. Now, what 
could smell like violets there? They 
hadn’t one on the place. That was 
one thing she could take up her time 
with, too—her time and Henry’s 
money! Having a gorgeous bed of 
violets even though it meant bring- 
ing a ton of black soil from some- 
where to mix with the sand of the 
place! 

Violets on the breakfast table in 
the morning! Nothing could be 
lovelier. 

But what could it be that smelled 
like violets there now? 

She sat up in bed. Whiskers rose, 
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yawningly, from the covers, a look 
of reproach in her soft dark eyes 
that her mistress had so twisted the 
hours of sleep and waking. 

She sat with her dark, curly head 
cocked on one side, eying Nihla, her 
adoration tinged with curiosity, and 
something else that the girl didn’t 
quite understand. A low rumble, 
half growl and half merely dog con- 
versation came from the furred 
throat. 

And then Nihla started, her fig- 
ure tensing to a slightly more erect 
position. She stared through the 
curtained dusk as if trying to assure 
herself that her eyes were not be- 
traying her. 

And then the figure rose from the 
wing chair at the other side of the 
spacious bedroom and moved to- 
ward the bed. 

“Yes, I’m here”—in the clipped- 
off words of Rupert Holt. 

Nihla stared at him for a silent 
instant. 

“T’ll have to fire Mandy for this,” 
she said, and then with a funny little 
laugh, as if remembering her penni- 
less state that behove no firing, or 
hiring: “As if I could!” 

“Don’t blame Mandy,” was the 
quick rejoinder. “I had to nearly 
annihilate her to get this key. 
Threats or bribes were unavailing. 
And that pup of yours I had to lock 
with myself in your farthest serv- 
ants’ cottage until she stopped her 
barking and yelping and allowed me 
to establish a certain sort of armed 
friendship with her so that we could 
both be here without waking you. 
She doesn’t trust me yet, though 
I’ve fed her chicken and chocolate 
bonbons! If I made a false move 
she’d be at my throat! How do you 
win such loyalty?” 

Nihla stared a moment in silence, 
having dropped back to the shelter 
of the covers. 
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“Why are you here?” she asked 
finally. 

“Because I love you”—just as 
simply came the reply. 

Nihla turned away, her eyes re- 
bellious. 

“And I suppose that’s why you’ve 
done all the rest.” 

It was Holt then who didn’t reply 
immediately. He seemed to flinch 
a little at her words and pain 
changed his expression slightly. 

“Won’t you try to forgive that?” 
—in a low, pleading tone. 

Nihla turned wearily away from 
the burning gaze of his eyes. It was 
too intense, seemed to search her 
very soul and that was something 
that she wanted to mask to him. 

“Please go away.” 

Holt considered. 

“When may I eome back?” 

“T don’t know,” she murmured in 
a very small voice. 

Holt settled back in his chair 
again. 

“T won’t go until you have told 
me when I may come back and see 
you. I must talk to you, Nihla.” 

“Suppose I do, just to get rid of 
you, say you may come back at a 
certain time? I could refuse you 
admittance then or not be here.” 

“Tf you promise to see me I know 
that you'll see me.” 

To that Nihla made no answer. 
It was true. She’d probably see him 
if he came and asked even if she 
hadn’t promised. Time _ would 
weaken her; time and the constant 
urge of her heart against her reason. 

“You’ve been so cruel,” she said 
finally, looking away from him 
again. “I’m almost afraid of you.” 

“But I can be more tender than 
I have been cruel, Nihla!”’—swiftly 
on his feet, so swiftly that it 
brought Whiskers to her feet in de- 
fense of her mistress, a low note of 
warning echoing from her furred 
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throat. “Let me try to erase the 
memory of all this! Let me devote 
my life and everything I have to 
that! You have no one, Nihla, who 
would give a deeper and more ten- 
der and considerate devotion to 
making you happy!” 


“Tf I could only believe you,” she 


murmured, almost as if speaking to 
herself while her slim white fingers 
toyed with the soft satin coverlet. 
“Td like to. I feel as if I needed 
some one like that, but I’m afraid. 
I wish”—her lovely eyes lifting 
gravely to meet his—‘‘that you’d go 
now. I want to be alone. If you 
want to see me again, come back 
to-morrow morning around eleven. 
If, in the meantime, you decide dif- 
ferently, then just don’t come. You 
needn’t phone,” she finished quietly, 
without even a trace of emotion, 
while it seemed to her that her heart 
was rioting. 

She couldn’t have said more if 
she would have. 

“Nihla!” he exclaimed in husky 
protest. “How.can you even think 
that I might not want to see you? 
Might change my mind?” 

“Well,” she replied, with some- 
thing that tried to be a smile but 
was infinitely sad in its pitiful at- 
tempt, “after all I am talked about. 
I’m being cut. Men don’t generally 
seek the companionship of such 
girls—honorably.” 

“Nihla! If ive done that to you 

” But her words interrupted 
his stricken protest: 

“You haven’t. You haven’t done 
anything to me. No one has. No 
one could. We make our own lives. 
I made mine. And now”—her 
voice on the verge of breaking—“if 
you want to: be kind to me please 
go! I must be alone!” 

“All right,” he said gently, as his 
eyes lingered on her lovely face as 
if loath to leave it, “but I'll be 
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back. Meantime”—bending slightly 
toward her as if to impress the 
urgency of his plea—“Nihla, prom- 
ise me you won’t do anything. You 
won't ” She caught his mean- 
ing and saved him finishing the sen- 
tence. 

“T won’t”—with a little laugh. “I 
won’t take poison or anything like 
that. D’m too curious. I rather 
want to see it through.” 

His face lighted. 

“Good! TIl see you to-morrow. 
And meantime I'll be counting the 
hours!” 

Then he was gone and, she was 
alone in her room save for the tiny 
black dog sitting looking at her in- 
guiringly, her short tail approving 
enthusiastically of Holt’s departure 
and suggesting with equal enthusi- 
asm the appropriateness of the hour 
for a walk. 

Nihla was starting to dress when 
Mandy appeared with a tray. 
Nihla knew from her expression that 
she had many things to say so 
waited. 

“Well, Mandy?” 

“Well, Miss Nihla, ma’am, I sure 
would marry that man was I in your 
place! I sure would! I sure do 
like a man what am boss and he’s 
one what is! The way he lock me 
in the living room and keep me 
there and say when [I tell him I 
have things in the oven what needs 
seeing to, let ’em burn! Let ’em 
burn! I’m going to see your mis- 
tress even if the whole place burns 
down! What a man, Miss Nihla, 
honey, what a man he am! And so 
I finally had to give him the key 
to your room or the whole kitchen 
range would have been spoiled! 
And then after I give it to him he 
lock me down there to keep me from 
interrupting!” 

Nihla, who had been going on 
with her dressing, turned to look at 
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Nihla opened her eyes, then started, her figure tensing to an erect 
position. She stared through the dusk as if trying to assure herself that 
“Yes, I’m here,’ said Rupert Holt. 


the colored woman and smiled, per- “Well, anyway, Miss Nihla, 
haps a little grimly, but smiled. honey, no woman ever ought to turn 

“Mandy, I’m not so sure it was a man like that down! Every 
all concern for the kitchen range.” woman wants a boss when she marry 


her eyes were not betraying her. 
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and you sure would have one in 
that man, you wouldn’t dast say 
anything. Why, honey, you wouldn’t 
even have to think for yourself!” 
“And you think that’s paradise?” 
“T know it is, for a woman, espe- 
cially a woman likes of you who 
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ain’t never done nothing all her life 
but have a good time. Why, Miss 
Nihla, honey, that just the sort of 
man you need. He’d take care of 
you. You wouldn’t never need to 
worry as long as you was married 
to him.” 
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And Nihla wondered. Holt was 
certainly impetuously masterful. 
That quality had swept them into 
a horrible situation. But it could 
be just as wonderful a shield and 
protector to her, too. 

“And then he didn’t eat, Miss 
Nihla. I like a man what can think 
of a woman once in a while before 
his stomach, anyway!” 

Nihla laughed softly. 

“Mandy, you're impossible.” 

Mandy’s black face shone. Her 
mistress was smiling and happy 
again and so she, too, could be 
happy once more. 

“And Mister Henry Allen he try 
to bribe me, he hand out a bill—a 
yellow one—and ask me call him 
minute you wake up. But’—hift- 
ing her head a little higher—“T tell 
him I working for you and take no 
money from some one else for to 
tell things on you. And then he 
done went away and said he’d call 
up. And has he ealled! He’s done 
called every half hour and I’ve said 
you ain’t wake up yet. He called 
just before I come up here.” 

“T’ll talk to him the next time 
he calls, Mandy.” 

“All right, Miss Nihla”—with 
audible regret. “But you mark my 
words you ain’t going to be happy 
with no man what ain’t boss. You 
don’t want to be having to decide 
what you do all your life. You need 
some one, honey, what knows what’s 
good for you and what you ought to 
have!” 

“All right, Mandy!” Nihla ex- 
claimed, laughing gently, “but I'll 
talk to Henry next time he calls!” 

And then she answered the plea 
of Wiskers’s giddy little curl of tail 
and pleading dark eyes and went 
out to the lawn. 

It was cool and lovely—that quiet 
purple hour just before dark, when 
fiowers are their sweetest and birds’ 
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songs have hushed to a gentle 
lullaby, and everything seems sof- 
tened and beautified, even the cares 
of the day. 

Nihla, walking over the soft grass 
with Whiskers moving like an ador- 
ing shadow at her heels, seemed to 
forget a great deal that had been 
hard in the past days and was think- 
ing, compassionately, of that other 
Nihla—poor, tragic girl! 

If she’d only had courage to go 
on things would have righted them- 
selves somehow. They always did. 
But life had buffeted her so bitterly. 
And she must have been very lonely. 
She had lovers. But lovers are so 
seldom friends. And humans need 
friends so much. 

Nihla pitied that other girl who 
had first borne her name. There was 
not the least shadow of resentment 
in the feeling with which she re- 
garded her. Nihla understood all 
too well the terrific pressure of cir- 
cumstances. 

She had walked only a little way 
along the river when she heard 
Mandy coming after her. 

“Tt’s Mr. Henry Allen on the tele- 
phone, Miss Nihla, ma’am!” she said. 

Nihla turned and went back to 
the house. 

She wasn’t prepared for the agita- 
tion she heard in Henry’s voice. Her 
own life had been such a_ hectic 
thing that one more or one less ex- 
citing incident meant very little. 
She could have quite forgotten the 
incident of Rupert Holt and those 
hours she was kept in the beach cot- 
tage if it weren’t that Rupert Holt 
himself was impressed indelibly on 
her consciousness. 

She wondered vaguely if, in the 
days that were to come with Henry, 
she would ever be able to completely 
forget Rupert Holt and some of the 
moments they had known. The 
while she was listening to Henry’s 
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alarmed voice asking her what had 
happened. Nihla wondered as she 
listened if there was a trace of anger 
in the tore. 

“Tt’s hardly a thing to discuss 
over the telephone, Henry,” she said, 
“but if you want to come out [ll 
tell you all about it.” 

“Tl start right now!” 

“Fine! Come and have that de- 
layed dinner with me!” She was 
marveling at the lightness of her 
own voice. But things were un- 
raveling; the tangle that her life had 
temporarily gotten into was undoing 
without too much difficulty and scon 
her way would stretch ahead, 
smooth and untroubled, made so by 
Henry’s money, his protection and 
his name. 

Everything would be settled then. 
There would be no more cause for 
those vague uneasy glancings into 
the future. And there would be no 
more adventure. 

With Holt, with his quick flashes 
of emotion, with sometimes, even 
his swift injustice, there would be 
high adventure and gay chance! 

For a moment it lured her. Her 
eyes brightened. 

But Henry was coming for din- 
ner and then everything would be 
settled between them. Anyway, 
Holt had found it easy to lose faith 
in her, easy to blame her. Surely 
that couldn’t be love, even though 
it was goaded by old emotions that 
had fed upen themselves until they 
broke bounds. 

She was a little bit glad to see 
FEenry, when his chauffeur opened 
the door of the expensive car and 
he stepped out. He brought with 
him such a solid, safe sense of se- 
curity. 

It would be nice to live that way 
—nice especialiy after the past year. 

And so she was smiling sweetly 
at Henry as she led him to the din- 
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ing room, forestalling his nervous, 
impatient queries with gay little 
gestures. 

“Were you really so worried about 
me? That was sweet of you! It’s 
nice to know some one cares a lot!” 

“T do, Nihla! You don’t have to 
be told that?” came rather fero- 
ciously from the man. “But there 
are things I want you to tell me.” 

She was showing him his chair, 
almost seating him. It was all so 
different from when she was with 
Rupert Holt! The thought flashed 
through her mind. Then she was 
the one who received the superla- 
tive attention and_ consideration. 
Henry was just a different type. He 
had lived in a family where women 
waited on the men. His mother had 
probably stood beside his place at 
the table and served him, heaped 
his plate and watched adoringly 
while he ate. 

That was the old order. 
belonged to it. 
new. 

“There are things, Nihla,” Henry 
was talking again in that sputtery, 
indignant way, “that I want to hear 
you deny. Things that fs 

But Nihla picked up the one word 
and stared across the table at him. 

“Deny?” she asked. 

“Yes, I'll tell you. Oh——” 
Mandy had entered the room with 
food and Henry was stalling until 
she would be gone again, but Nihla 
would have none of it. 

“Go on,” she insisted. “I don’t 
mind Mandy knowing anything you 
might have to say. She’s busy any- 
way.” 

“But I thought is 

“T haven’t anything to conceal, 
Henry. Mandy knows all there is 
already. Please go on’”—as if eager 
to have over with and disposed of, 
any charge he might make. 

And then Mandy was tactfully 
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out of the room, her services done 
with swift silence. 

“Well, you see, Nihla, this man 
Holt has been spreading stories. Of 
course, I know they’re not true. I 
really wouldn’t have to ask you but 
I just wanted to hear your denial 
and explanation. After all, it did 
seem funny when you weren’t here 
to keep, our dinner date and when 
you didn’t come in that evening, but 
it would take more than Holt’s say- 
so to make me believe the tales he’d 
have spread.” 

Nihla knew then that the ghastly 
plan which Holt had told her of had 
been carried out and the gossip had 
already gotten as far as Henry 
Allen. 

But instead of breaking, some- 
thing within her seemed to chill and 
freeze. She felt as if a chasm miles 
deep was opening between her and 
Allen, a thing that could never be 
bridged. 

“Of course I know you, Nihla,” 
Allen was going on nervously, fill- 
ing in time when she didn’t reply 
immediately. “I know you are 
above reproach, that you’re the kind 
of woman I’d want to marry, and 
that Holt was probably jealous when 
he started those stories. I know 
they’re not true——”’ 

It was then that Nihla inter- 
rupted and rather sharply: 

“But they are true, Henry,” she 
said in a cold, firm voice. “They are 
true. I haven’t any denials to give 
you. And I haven’t any explana- 
tions to make. And I’m probably 
not the kind of woman you could 
marry.” 

Henry stared at her, wondering if 
he’d heard right. Nihla understood 
the dazed expression in his eyes. 

“Yes, you understood me, Henry. 
I have no explanations to make to 
you, no deniais. And I release you 
quite completely.” 
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“But, Nihla! Why—why, you 
can’t do this! What do you expect 
to do? You're being hasty! You 
don’t realize what you’re saying! 
Mind, I haven’t blamed you yet!” 

“Oh, yes, I know what I’m say- 
ing, Henry!” She was actually smil- 
ing as she talked, a queer crystalline 
sort of smile that it would have hurt 
any one who cared for her to see 
on her lovely young face. “I know 
exactly what I’m saying and I’m 
releasing you quite definitely. I 
think it’s the first really sane thing 
T’ve done in a great while. But 
finish your dinner by all means!”— 
as he started from his seat. “This 
doesn’t mean that we can’t be the 
best of friends just the same—that 
is, if you’re willing te be friendly 


with a woman people whisper 
about!” There was still that smile 
in her eyes. 


Allen went back to his interest 
in Mandy’s good food and talked 
the while: 

“You don’t know what you’re 
saying, Nihla. There isn’t anything 
so bad that it can’t be inended and 
T’m sure this isn’t either. You 
can’t have thought out what it 
would mean if you and I broke off, 
changed our plans! What would you 
do? A gir] hke you—never used to 
working or doing anything?” 

Nihla laughed softly. 

“There have been lots of other 
women who have found they could 
do things when they had to. I’m no 
more stupid than the average, I 
hope!” 

“Stupid? Why, you’re not stupid 
at all! It’s just that you haven’t 
ever been used to doing things for 
yourself, much less working for any- 
body else!” 

He finished his dinner finally and 
they went to the living room sti! 
on that note. It suddenly began 
to get on Nihla’s nerves. She felt 
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“You see, Nihla, Holt has been spreading stories. Of course, I know 
they're not true. But I just wanted to hear your denial and explana- 
tion. After all, it did seem funny your staying out all night.” 


stifled with Henry’s conversation, “Please!” she said suddenly, the 
his useless protestations after hav- word almost a hysterical cry on her 
ing let his questions at the table re- lips. “I can’t listen to you any 
veal the shallowness of his faith. more to-night! I’ve told you that 
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in return for my right to refuse to 
explain or deny I give you your free- 
dom! What-more can you ask? 
And now will you please go? 
Please?” 

“Nihla, you’re not yourself to- 
night!” Henry protested. “If you 
send me away, suppose I shouldn’t 
come back at your call?” 

She almost laughed at his child- 
ishness. 

“There'll never be a call! Please! 
I can’t stand any more of this to- 
night. I was glad to know that you 
were coming. I had thought of you 
as the one friend I could count on. 
But now ” She paused, bewil- 
dered for a moment by her own fury. 

“T am that!” Allen hastened to as- 
sure her. “I am that, Nihla! You’re 
supersensitive! I hadn’t meant to 
disbelieve you or anything of that 
sort. You’ve misunderstood me!” 

“Perhaps, Henry. ‘But, at least, 
my eyes have been opened. I don’t 
blame you. J—why, really, I’m 
grateful to you! It’ll all be so much 
better this way. Tl] be so much 
happier doing things for myself than 
T would be cheating you out of the 
sort of wife you'll find some day, 
some one who really could love you. 
I’m grateful to you. And now, 
please go! I’ve got to rest.” 

She was trembling as if the room, 
with its bright fire on the hearth, 
was cold. 

Allen stared at her a moment. 

“You’re not yourself. You do 
need rest. Ill go, but I'll be back 
to see you to-morrow.” 

Nihla was scarcely conscious of 
his saying “Good night,” so eager 
was she to shut the doors of her 
house on everything but her own 
thought. 

Her house! His house—with just 
a trace of bitterness in the humor. 

She turned back to the room, her 
attention attracted then by a famil- 
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iar sound on the glass of the French 
window. She opened it with elabo- 
rate ceremony. 

“Come in, Miss Whiskers! Come 
in!” she exclaimed in a voice that 
trembled slightly and was husky as 
the little amaial walked gravely in, 
and then stood looking up into her 
mistress’s face, sensing, with that 
swift sure instinct given to four- 
footed companions, that all was not 
well with Nihla. 

She pressed close against Nihla’s 
feet as the latter dropped wearily 
into a deep chair, as if to grant the 
comfort of her warm, devoted little 
self to the mistress whose difficulties 
were beyond her ken. 

“Tt’s all right, Miss Whiskers,” 
Nihla whispered through the tears 
that misted her vision. “There are 
still the two of us!” 

It wasn’t that she cared, really, 
about breaking with Allen. It was 
just the disappointment of discover- 
ing how frail all human friendships 
and ties were. And then it was the 
pain that throbbed in her being at 
every vague memory of Rupert Holt 
and it seemed there were a thou- 
sand things continually reminding 
her of him. The whole house 
seemed to smell of his violets—the 
violets he had put there beside her 
bed to wait until she wakened that 
morning. 

Her aloneness seemed to press in 
upon her with terrifie force. She 
knew vaguely that there was need 
for action, too. For with things as 
they were with Henry she couldn’t 
stay in the house. She would have 
to make plans to leave. 

It would be easy! There would 
just be her clothes and Whiskers, 
who would trot faithfully by her side 
no matter where she went and share 
her lot, glad to be near her no mat- 
ter what the circumstances. 

There were things she should 
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think of but for the evening she 
would relax and rest. 

So her fingers idly turned the dial 
of the radio, and Richard Crooks’s 
lovely voice came into that silent 
room in the hauntingly beautiful 
strains of the Lullaby from Jocylyn. 
Calm and sweet, it was like balm to 
the weary, hurt soul of the listen- 
ing girl. She lay back in her chair 
listening and looking out through 
the French windcws at a calm, 
night-blue sky set with crisp, cool 
silver stars, 

The lovely, golden flow of 
Crooks’s voice changed to that song 
Nihla had always thought of as pe- 
culiarly his—“Just to Linger in Your 
Arms.” There was something heart- 
breakingly beautiful about it as it 
came to her on the air waves; some- 
thing that stirred her, thrilled and 
trembled in her heart and brought a 
mist to her eyes. 

The beauty of it all held her en- 
tranced. The troubles of her world 
seemed millions of miles away. 
There was only herself and the little 
dog, pressing close against her feet 
in sleep, and the lovely star-spangled 
sky, and the voice in achingly beau- 
tiful song. 


CHAPTER XII. 


It seemed to Nihla that she must 
have been there for eons when she 
realized that Mandy was fussing 
around in the room. That was un- 
usual for Mandy at that hour. She 
stared at the colored woman a mo- 
ment before understanding. 

“Oh, Mandy,” she said then in 
a sympathetic voice, “you needn’t 
stay up. You needn’t worry about 
me! I’m all right.” 

“But I just couldn’t be easy, Miss 
Nihla, honey, with you sitting here 
alone so quietlike when I knew you 
eught been in your bed long ago. 
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The way these men keep a person 
disturbed!” 

Nihla laughed a little and was 
glad that she could still laugh. And 
then on a thought that came to her 
like a sharp, swift pain: 

“Mandy, are there still violets in 
my room?” And as the woman said 
there were: “Please throw them 
out!” 

Mandy started to do her bidding, 
but Nihla’s voice once more came in 
command: 

“Oh, no, don’t, Mandy! 
don’t!” 

She couldn’t! Not Holt’s violets! 
He had touched them. That made 
them different from any other vio- 
lets in the world. 

Mandy turned back, and Nihla 
was sure that she saw in the colored 
woman’s face a look of satisfaction. 
Holt had, at least, won a place in 
Mandy’s respect and esteem! 

“But I think you better be get- 
ting up to your bed, honey,” Mandy 
said with the privilege that affec- 
tion gave her. 

Nihla smiled at her. 

“Thanks, Mandy. 
up.” 

She was scarcely on her feet when 
the dog was, too, and was following 
her soberly up the stairs and to her 
lovely room. There she curled up 
on the foot of the bed to watch her 
mistress until lights out, when, with 
a little sigh of content, she nestled 
to sleep. 

Nihla, however, was longer in 
closing her eyes and consciousness 
to the world. But her sleep, when 
it did come, was deep and dream- 
less so weary was she physically and 
emotionally. 

Bright daylight etched the Aus- 
trian pines against a turquoise sky 
set here and there with the white 
fleece of a soft cloud when Nihla 
opened her eyes again. 


Please 


Tll go right 
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Whiskers was sitting gravely 
watching her, considerately waiting 
with her usual riotous greeting for 
the first flicker of an eyelash that 
would indicate her mistress’s waking. 
It would have been much against 
her affectionate regard for her mis- 
tress to make a noisy and boisterous 
move as long as her lids remained 
closed, but once they lifted there 
was no limit to the toe biting, nip- 
ping, and bouncing orgy a gay and 
privileged little tail-wagger might 
indulge in. 

Nihla’s laughter was a signal for 
inereased fury of antic. Whiskers 
stood taut and listened for an ex- 
citing moment to the thrilling sound 
and then went more madly than 
ever at her rioting. She seemed ac- 
tually to laugh with the hilarity of 
the moment. 

The romp over, Nihla dressed. 
There was a bright young gayety 
about her movements. It was 
Whiskers, largely, who had lent her 
that. Without the frisking effer- 
vescence of the little furred person- 
ality at the start of her day she 
might have found it more difficult 
to throw off the dark moods that 
threatened her. 

It wasn’t easy to face the uncer- 
tainty ahead of her; but it would be 
easier to encounter with laughter in 
ene’s being than with shadows. 

Nihla was toying with a light 
breakfast when the telephone 
buzzed and Nihla was informed by 
the grinning Mandy that it was 
“Mr. Henry Allen, Miss Nihla, 
ma’am!” 

Nihla glanced at the clock. It 
was ten thirty. Rupert Holt was 
due at eleven. And he would be 
prompt. So, yes, she said in reply 
to Henry, he might come up and 
right away. 

That suited the sudden mad plan 
that had come into her mind. She 
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went back to the breakfast table 
with a slow, funny smile twisting 
the corners of her vivid mouth. 

It seemed strange to her as she 
sat there at the table, laid with its 
lovely old silver and delicate china, 
that life should be going on about 
her just as it always had, when so 
soon everything was to change for 
her, and she would no longer have 
all the gracious accompaniments of 
life that had always been hers. 

They would pass on into the 
hands of some stranger. Things 
that had been hers and her fam- 
ily’s. 

And. yet life was going on just 
the same about her. Mandy was 
out in the kitchen, humming in that 
weird, throaty veice as she baked 
apple cobbler for lunch; Nihla could 
smell its spicy fragrance. 

And the little boy peddling maga- 
zines came to the door, just as usual. 
He stoed for a moment, waiting for 
Nihla to engage him in conversa- 
tion. He loved to talk, but always 
waited for her to start the conversa- 
tion. He explained then that really 
his name was Richard, but the kids 
at school had called him “Sam,” and 
he’d really liked Sam best anyway, 
so he’d just changed to Sam. 

It was all very grave and grown 
up and then his bare feet padded 
over the porch, Whiskers sniffing 
them in delicate curiosity as she al- 
ways did bare feet and Nihla went 
back to her chair and her cup of 
black coffee. 

There was a car in the yard. It 
had eased in with considerate 
silence. Nihla knew it was Holt’s. 
Her heart started suffocatingly for 
a moment and she knew an instant 
of anger at herself for that quick 
and involuntary emotional response. 
She must get over that! 

She foreed herself to walk quietly 
into the living room and to sit there, 
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even though she gripped the arms 
of her chair to keep herself sitting 
there, staying there with an appear- 
ance of careless ease, unconcern, un- 
til Mandy showed Holt in. 

“Nihla!” He came swiftly across 
the room, taking both her hands in 
his as he drew her to her feet and 
then swept her into his arms with 
a swift, not to be denied, surge ‘of 
emotion. “It’s good to see you 
again!” He searched her face. 
“And to find you lovlier than ever, 
you're so femininely beautiful! Id 
never have forgiven myself if what 
has happened, what I’ve done, had 
made you hard. You’re so sweetly 
beautiful as you are!” 

“Please.” Nihla forced herself to 
start half-hearted protest and then 
heard the motor of another car as 
it swung into the circle of the drive 
near the house. 

Henry! And she didn’t know 
whether she was glad or not for the 
interruption. It would spare her 


forcing her strength to a point of. 


resistance—when she wanted so 
much the very thing she would have 
to resist! His arms in that moment 
were like balm to her weary, aching 
heart! 

And then Henry was walking pro- 
saically into that room which a mo- 
ment before had been so charged 
with the stuff of which romance is 
made that Nihla felt all the safe- 
guards which she had put up were 
being swept away on a swift cur- 
rent of emotion. 

Holt’s eyes caught hers for just a 
moment and there was questioning 
accusation in ihem, as if he thought 
she had planned Henry’s being there 
to prevent him from having the op- 
portunity he sought. 

Well, she had! She had needed 
that protection. Protection really 
against herselfi—for left alone with 
the charm of his voice, the strength 
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of his love-making, she would have 
been persuaded. 

“Well, Nihla!” It was Henry, 
and then he became aware of the 
presence of the other man and it 
was he then who looked at Nihla 
accusingly. 

“Yes,” she said finally, her chin 
uptilted just a little, her eyes very 
bright and her voice not quite 
steady with something that might 
have been laughter, but it might, 
too, have been tears. “I let you 
both come at the same time be- 
cause I wanted to say practically 
the same thing to each of you.” 

Neither man spoke, stared at her, 
waiting for her next word. 

“You see,” she heard herself go- 
ing on and somehow it wasn’t as 
easy as she had thought it would 
be during that moment at the break- 
fast table while she planned it, 
“you've both found reason to lose 
faith in me and I’m not blaming 
either of you. Ive probably been 
wrong all along, wrong”—she was 
looking at Henry then—“in letting 
you master all my difficulties for 
me, give me the right to live on 
here as I always have lived. And 
then, of course”—she was trying to 
meet Holt’s eyes but finding it very 
difficult—“it was utter madness to 
accept, or I’ll be more honest, in- 
vite your friendship.” 

She paused only a moment, but 
that was long enough for Holt to 
break in: 

“Nihla, you’re being needlessly 
brutal with yourself. I’m sure 
neither of us demand this of you!” 
His words were clipped off as they 
always were under stress of emo- 
tion. 

She forced a faint smile to her 
face. It was hard to hear his voice 
and ignore its call to her heart! 

“T know,” she said:in a voice held 
low in her effort to suppress emo- 
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tion, “but I want to. It’s only fair. 
I’ve precipitated this unpleasant 
triangle and I shouldn’t have. I 
should have looked ahead. It’s no 
excuse that my former life never 
gave me cause to learn to anticipate 
consequences ahead. I’d been in 
the habit of taking what the gods 
presented and that was just that. 
But I’ve done this. It’s all my fault 
and we can all say that we.can go 
away and forget it, but things don’t 
happen that way in life. Every- 
thing leaves its scar.” She was find- 
ing it difficult to go on holding to 
that even, calm tone. “And so I 
had no right to do this—take up 
your time, Henry, with unkind 
make-believe, for that’s all it ever 
could have been, and & 

But Henry’s voice interrupted: 

“Why, Nihla, you needn’t do this! 
I’ve come to the place where I’m 
ready to forget everything eo Tt 
was Nihla’s voice then that inter- 
rupted, sharp with the effort she had 
been making to suppress her emo- 
tion. 

“That’s just it, just what I’ve 
started to tell you! I’ve let you 
both come here so I could tell you 
both at the same time and have 
it over with—that you’re both re- 
leased from any responsibility you 
may ever have felt toward me— 
any at all! I’m just asking, Henry, 
to be allowed to impose on your 
kindness for one more day. It will 
take me until to-morrow morning 
to be ready to leave here and then 
iv’ll be over! You'll be free again!” 

“But, Nihla, you can’t leave 
here!” It was Henry’s voice in sin- 
cere protest. “Why, what’ll you do? 
Stay on! I’m not asking you to 
marry me if you don’t want to. I 
guess, anyway, I was crazy to ex- 
pect you to marry an old man like 
me. But I’m not asking that any 
more! The house is yours!” And 
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when she continued to shake her 
head negatively: “But what are 
you going to do, my dear? You're 
not fitted to earn your living!” 

Nihla smiled, a funny, twisted 
ghost of a smile. 

“IT suppose that’s been said by 
some man to every woman who has 
started out to make her living since 
the world began. Well, I'll find 
something I can do. Not here, of 
course. But there’s Tampa. Ever 
so many girls are hostesses there in 
apartment houses. I could do that.” 

“Yes, but has it ever occurred to 
you that every real-estate office in 
Tampa has a waiting list a mile 
long for jobs like that? A list of 
the names of girls and women 
who've held those jobs, are hard- 
ened to them and know how to han- 
dle them.” 

Nihla shrugged and turned from 
him. 

“There'll be something,” she said 
and then met Holt’s eyes as if to 
speak to him. 

He had been standing silent, 
tense, while she talked with Henry, 
but the instant her attention came 
to him he started to speak, not wait- 
ing to hear what she would have 
said. 

“TI agree absolutely with Mr. 
Allen,” he said in the familiar 
clipped-off tones that started her 
heart madly and forced her gaze 
down from his lest her eyes reveal 
too much of what her emotions 
were. ‘“‘We’ve been two fools, more 
or less, who’ve done our best to 
make a mess of things for you. 
We've blundered into the most ex- 
pert ways of hurting you and start- 
ing gossip. Allen probably hasn’t 
been as guilty as I because in giving 
you this house and the income to 
keep it going he was actually giv- 
ing you the wherewithal of existence, 
but my hands are completely 
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Nihla was a little bit glad that things had happened as they had. 

She couldn’t possibly have been happy with Henry. She’d be happier 
working out her own destiny, 


guilty.” He laid a package on the “That’s little enough to do for 

table and then after a moment went you. It really isn’t doing anything 

on speaking: except returning your possessions.” 
LS—8C 
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“The jewels?” The word came 
involuntarily from her on a note of 
excitement. 

“Yes. They’re yours. You came 
by them honestly and rightfully. 
Besides, if I had inherited them, 
there would be no one I should be 
so proud to know had them as you. 
I want you to keep them’—more 
urgently as a gesture of hers would 
have returned them—“as a sort of 
pledge that I feel that if I spend 
my life at it I'll never be able to 
make up to you for what I’ve so 
blunderingly done.” 

“But I couldn’t keep them!” The 
protest came sharply. “Please don’t 
leave them there!” 

“They’re yours. 
them.” 

Nihla stared at the men a mo- 
ment. All three of them were on 
their feet. There ‘seemed to be 
nothing more to be said and so: 

“And now’—in a voice that was 
very near breaking from strain— 
“will you please go—both of you? 
I’m so tired.” 

The men looked at each other a 
moment. It was the first direct at- 
tention that either had given to the 
other since entering. There seemed 
to be agreement in their eyes. 

“At least”—it was Holt’s voice— 
“you'll tell us when you are leav- 
ing?” 

“Yes! To-morrow morning!” 

And then Nihla was alone. She 
dropped into a chair, her face shaded 
by her hand, listened while two cars 
made their way from the drive. 

It was a strange way for a ro- 
mance to end! 

Whiskers walked quietly out the 
shadows toward her, as if sensing 
Nihla’s need for companionship and 
looked with intent question into her 
mistress’s face. 

“And that’s that, 
kers!” 


You must keep 


Miss Whis- 
There was a funny little 
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break in her voice. There was no 
use pretending any more. There 
was no one around to see except 
Whiskers and Mandy, and they 
were so close that they didn’t count 
in that way. 

And so Nihla sat at the table and 
pretended to eat the apple cobbler. 

It was when Mandy came in with 
the tea that Nihla looked up to say: 

“Please, Mandy, pack my things 
this afternoon. Put the best ones 
in a trunk that will be stored for 
a while, and the others in two suit- 
cases.” 

“You-all going away, Miss Nihla, 
ma’am?” Mandy asked, in a voice 
that tried to be casual. 

“Yes, Mandy, in the morning.” 

“T going with you?” 

“No. Im sorry, Mandy, but I 
won't be able to take any one with 
me.” 

“T_won’t ask no wages, Miss Nihla 
honey.” 

“Mandy”—trying to laugh as she 
spoke—“I won’t even be able to 
feed any one but myself and Whis- 
kers!” 

Mandy hesitated. 

“T got some money saved, Miss 
Nihla. If I go, I could pay.” 

“Why, Mandy!’—her voice 
tremulous. “That’s awfully sweet 
of you! Id have known you’d do 
a thing like that. You’ve always 
been so good—but why should you 
for me? I couldn’t think of it! 
You'll need your money.” 

“T won’t, Miss Nihla. Then you 
take it, even if you going alone.” 

“No, Mandy. It’s awfully sweet 
and fine to know that I have such 
a friend, but I can’t take your 
money—not yet anyhow. I'll tell 
you what I will do. Ill promise to 
write you and borrow some if I need 
ae 

The concern on Mandy’s face 
lifted somewhat at that. 
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“You sure will do that, Miss 
Nihla?” 

“Sure!” 

Nihla watched her sturdy figure 
leaving the dining reom. There was 
something comforting about know- 
ing that she had such a friend. 
Mandy had stood so kindly by while 
every one else had seemed to desert. 
Mandy was gone only a moment 
when she returned to tell Nihla there 
was a telephone call for her. 

“It’s some woman,” explained 
Mandy. “Wouldn’t give her name. 
Say she just want to talk to you. 
Shall I tell her you’s sleeping, Miss 
Nihla, ma’am?” It was a suggestion 
more than a question. 

Nihla considered a moment. She 
wondered what new thing she would 
have to face in that call. It would 
be much easier to escape any issue 
by letting Mandy do as she sug- 
gested. But she had never been 
accustomed to such subterfuge, and 
so: 

“No, Mandy, thanks. [ll talk’— 
as she moved toward the telephone. 

“Yes?”—into the instrument in a 
calm voice. And then more brightly 
as she recognized the voice of the 
mother of one of the girls she had 
called on that horribly lonely day 
. when she had so wanted companion- 
ship: “Oh, yes! It’s so sweet of 
you to call!” 

Then Nihla listened and the very 
blood in her veins seemed to con- 
geal as she caught the other woman’s 
words: 

“You see, I know what’s been 
happening,” the weman went on; 
“how you’ve been dropped and all 
and it seemed to me that it was 
the duty of one of us older women 
to tell you about it, that is talk to 
you about it, because as a mother- 
less girl you may not see things just 
as—well”—floundering for words as 
Nihla kept to her frozen. silence— 
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“as you should, you know. Now of 
course we realize, Nihla, that you 
haven’t had any guiding hand and 
that it has been pretty hard for 
you, and when Mr. Allen started— 
well, managing things for you, it 
didn’t seem so bad because of course 
we supposed you were going to 
marry him. But now, with things 
happening as they are, we mothers 
just have to protect our own girls 
—you know how it is, and—well, I 
knew about your calling up the 
other day and asking Johnnie over, 
and me 

Just there Nihla seemed to come 
to life and broke in in a voice that 
was cold and ruthless: 

“T know,” she said in tones that 
she scarcely recognized as her own, 
“you want to be sure that I won’t 
call Johnnie again, that she won’t 
have to be contaminated by even 
speaking to me! Don’t worry! [ll 
never give Johnnie reason for hav- 
ing to speak to me again!” She 
jammed the instrument back to its 


. stand, not waiting to understand 


what the hurried, half-hearted pro- 
test was that Johnnie’s mother was 
stammering over. 

Nihla turned away from the tele- 
phone, her head high, her eyes 
bright—too bright. Bright with an- 
ger, not tears. Something had. been 
roused in her by that foolish tele- 
phone conversation—a strong fight- 
ing spirit that removed her further 
than ever from PENG over the 
situation. 

She would get by. And she was 
glad after all to have all the pre-— 
tenders among her supposed friends 
weeded out. She could almost 
laugh at Johnnie’s mother. As 
though she would eal) the girl again! 

The rest of the day dragged pain- 
fully. Nihla moved restlessly about 
the house. Once or twice she looked 
in on Mandy packing. 
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“Sure you'll have it all done by 
six?” she asked, and moved away 
when Mandy assured her. 

It was a little past four when a 
messenger boy came to the door and 
handed Nihla a large, heavy eive- 
lope. 

She opened it and found in it a 
deed to the house. She stared at 
it, wondering if she could be im- 
agining things, but the note that 
Henry wrote assured her that she 
had read aright. 

The lovely house on the Caloosa- 
hatchee once more belonged to a 
Carmack. 

But that couldn’t make any dif- 
ference in her plans. And she was 
a little bit glad, anyway, that things 
had happened as they had. She 
couldn’t possibly have been happy 
with Henry. She’d be _ happier 
working out her own destiny. 

She didn’t know exactly what to 
do with the deed. Of course, she 
couldn’t keep it. That would be too 
much of a gift to accept; that would 
be like the old, thoughtless Nihla 
who had made herself a subject of 
gossip without realizing it. 

And neither could she return it 
to Henry immediately. That would 
be too unkind. She would put it 
in the wall safe in the room that had 
always been hers. 

She ate a frugal and very simple 
dinner that night and then sa* alone 
in the living room afterward. There 
was a wind outside that stirred the 
palm fronds to their familiar stac- 
cato music and the tall Australian 
pines to their soft, sighing accom- 
paniment. A speed boat raced up 
the river, and behind it chased a 
smaller craft with a kicker. 

And overhead the sky was that 
soft night-blue, set with cool, crisp 
silver stars. 

There was an aching loveliness 
about it to the girl sitting in the 
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unlighted room facing the French 
doors that opened on the river. 

Mandy lingered a little about say- 
ing good night, as if there was some- 
thing else that she would have said. 

But Nihla smiled brightly at her 
as if she had no need for sympathy. 
Somehow, she didn’t want the kind 
colored woman to say anything with 
a personal touch; it would have been 
too much for the armor which she 
had put up. 

Nihla waited quite a while after 
Mandy had gone; it might have been 
a full hour, it was so lovely there, 
almost too lovely to leave. 

And then she rose quietly and 
went up to her room, Whiskers at 
her heels. She slipped into a trim 
black dress and a smooth, slick coat 
that went with it. She drew a smart, 
brimmed hat on over her soft hair 
and then turned to the two bags, 
packed, closed, and ready for their 
journey. 

In a way it was foolish to leave 
like that—at night, slip out like a 
criminal, but it was easier than say- 
ing good-by to every one. And 
then, too, avoided any possible 
chance of another meeting with 
either Allen or Holt. 

There was a trace of regret in 
her eyes as she turned to survey the 
room that had known so much of 
her life. 

She spoke to the dog that had 
been waiting word from her. To- 
gether they went down the stairs 
and out into the quiet darkness of 
the yard. 

It was rather mad to start out in 
the dark but she had driven to 
Tampa so often that she knew the 
road almost with her eyes closed 
and then nothing ever happened to 
her anyway! 

She was sorry to have to take 
the car that really belonged to 
Henry, but she would only borrow 
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it. After she had gotten settled in 
Tampa she could return it some 
way. 

She put the bags in the back of 
the car and then opened the door 
for the dog to jump in the front. 

Nihla started the motor with as 
little noise as possible and turned 
slowly into the curve of the drive. 

As she came out of the curve and 
into the long straightaway of Royal 
Palms, she stepped on the accelera- 
tor and picked up speed. 

Suddenly her lights 
something ahead in the road, some 
barrier right across the drive, leav- 
ing no room to get around it by 
any possible way. 

The outline of the barrier soon 
became apparent as a car. 

Petters! And what a place to 
have selected! And so to disturb 
them to moving, Nihla pushed on 
noisily at full tilt, knowing her car 
was well in control. But the parked 
car didn’t move. 

It wasn’t until, with an exclama- 
tion of disgust and impatience, 
Nihla pulled to a stop just as her 
bumper touched the running board 
of the other car that she realized 
the car blocking her way was a 
familiar one. 

A figure was getting out of it and 
coming toward her. She sat as if 
turned to stone. 

“Well! I thought you were never 
coming!”—in a voice that started 
her heart madly. 

“Why did you do this?” she asked 
in a weary and quite beaten tone. 

“Because I knew you weren’t go- 
ing to wait until to-morrow morn- 
ing to go away and because I 
couldn’t let you go.” 

“But I’m going! Please let me 
.’. His voice was as firm as 
it was gentle. “I can’t let you, 
Nihla, because in this case I think 
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I know best. If necessary, Ill ab- 
duct you again, but this time for 
the happiness of both of us. Nihla” 
—and his voice pleaded—“I love 
you. You love me. Let’s not make 
the mistake the other Nihla made. 
You have our happiness now in the 
hollow of your small hands. Don’t 
throw it away! Don’t destroy it! 
Nihla, give me the right to live my 
life trying to make you happy. You 
can forgive me, can’t you?” 

“Oh”—her voice was tremulous 
with something that sounded 
strangely like happiness—“there 
isn’t anything, really, to forgive. I 
can understand what happened. 
Any one could.” 

“Nihla!” | His voice was husky 
with the weight of emotion it bore. 

And then on impulse his arms 
swept her to him, lifted her slim 
figure, held her against his heart for 
a mad moment while their lips met, 
and then carried her to his car to 
put her down on the wide, luxurious 
seat. 

He slipped under the wheel to sit 
beside her and drew her into the 
circle of his arms again. 

“Nihla, I love you,” he said in 
husky tenderness. 

He started slightly then. 

“What was that?” he asked. 

“What?” Nihla asked from the 
safe depths of his embrace while he 
was looking across her. 

“The little seamp! It’s Whiskers! 
Her cold, damp nose on my hand!” 
And-he scratched the tiny head 
that leaned against Nihla as she 
spoke: 

“Yes, didn’t you notice? She was 
in the car with me and jumped out 
and came along!” Her voice was 
full and rich with joy. 

“She’s one faithful little pup! 
You should have called her ‘Job’!” 

“You mean Joba!” 

“Yes!” Quoting: “‘Though he 
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“Nihla, I love you. You love me. You have our happiness now in the 


hollow of your hands. Don’t throw it away! Don’t destroy it! For- 
give me, can’t you?” 
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slay me, yet will I trust him. 

“Go on with the rest of it,” she 
commanded, happiness still lilting 
richly in her voice. “Because she’s 
frightfully independent and does ex- 
aetly as she pleases most of the time 
in spite of beimg loyal and devoted!” 

“But I will maintain mine own 
ways before him,’” Holt finished. 
“And I could imagine that applying 
to vou, too, Nihla! You will preb- 
ably be frightiully willful and when 
I ask to kiss the tip of this right 
ear’ —matching action to words— 
“you'll turn the left one!” 

She laughed up at him for an 
enchanted moment. 

“And that will be grand!” he fin- 
ished. 

They sat for a few moments in 
the moon-lighted silence of that 
lovely night, and then drawing her 
closer, his voice glowing with pas- 
sionate tenderness: 

“And you haven’t told me yet 
where you want to go on your wed- 
ding journey, most beautiful!” 

Nihla turned a wistful face to 
him. 

“TI was just thinking,” she said, 
“of poor Henry and how lonely he 
must be.” 

“Don’t”—kissing her promptly. 
“Your marrying him, most gorgeous, 
wold have been awful. Neither 
of you would have been happy, and 
Henry least of all. He’s probably 
at chis minute sitting in front of his 
fireplace, in slippers and lounge 
cloches, half asleep, and in perfect 
and complete comfort.” He paused 
for only a moment: “And now 
where did you say you wanted to go 
on your honeymeon?” 

She lifted her hands high above 
her head. He caught them and kissed 
each delicate finger tip. 
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“Anywhere you want to take me!” 

“Fine!”—starting the motor of his 
car. 
“Oh, please!”—knowing of old his 
impulsive movements. “My bag- 
gage is in my car!” 

“T’ll get it!” he exclaimed, suitmg 
action to the words. 

“And I haven’t a good thing 
along with me! Not a single gor- 
geous gown, not even any semi- 
precious! Please just let me peak 
in to see if there’s anything fit to 
go along with you in!” 

“You're perfect in anything!” But 
she was turning and fussing with. 
the baggage and he switched on a 
light so that she might see. 

A little exclamation came from 
her. 

“Mandy’s a dear and a darling! 
She did just the opposite of what 
I told her! All my good things are 
here!” 

Holt chuckled. 

“That girl has a rare gift of read- 
ing human nature. When we're 
through honeymooning we must 
have her with us!” 

“No, we'll leave her there where 
she belongs in the house on the 
Caloosahatchee and go there win- 
ters for the treat of her coeking!” 

“Great!”—as they started toward 
the main road. 

Whiskers, who had been sitting up 
at attention, settled down to sleep 
on the seat beside Nihla as the mo- 
tor settled to a steady pace that car- 
ried it through the night. 

“This is madness!” Nihla’s voice 
was lilting with happiness. ‘“‘Mad- 
ness! Three on a honeymoon!” 

“Such sweet madness! Three on 
a honeymoon!” he echoed as he 
drove through the night. 


THE END. 
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Just You 


By Frances Street 


AY EVANS studied the picture 
of Edythe Shane, the glamor- 
ous, blond movie actress, then 

looked at her own image in the 
mirror. Yes, they did look enough 
alike to be twin sisters, she decided. 


But what a gulf of difference 
stretched between them! She, a 
typist—Edythe, popular, glorified 


and rich, having a thousand men 
probably in love with her! 

Fay sighed as she rolled her hair 
into a shining knot at the nape of 
her neck like Edythe’s, and thought 
of Barry Wakeman and his photo- 
graphs. She had clipped them from 
newspapers and pasted them care- 
fully in a scrapbook. Barry as a 
college athlete, Barry swinging a 
polo mallet, and Barry laughing at 


her from a surf board! She knew 
each feature by heart—his dark, 
merry eyes, his fine, straight nose, 
and firm lips so humorously tender. 
For all the strength in his lean 
young face, there was more than a 
hint of recklessness. Fay put the 
scrapbook away with another sigh. 

How could a girl, supporting her 
mother in a three-room apartment, 
ever meet Barry Wakeman, living 
on Long Island and a member of 
smart North Shore society? Never, 
except by some miracle! 

Fay was employed by a seed and 
farm implement company, so she 
could not be spared for her vacations 
in the summer. Now, after Christ- 
mas, she was permitted her vacation. 
Snow lay on the ground, and ice 
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froze the pond near the farm where 
she intended to go for two weeks. 
She had bought a snow suit of scar- 
let and blue from the Hollywood 
shop, because Edythe Shane wore 
costumes like it for ski jumping. 
But as she faced the mirror, she 
lost sight of her delicate, heart- 
shaped face and wide blue eyes. 
Instead, she imagined the lonely 
days of a vacation on a snow- 
whitened farm, and shuddered. 

Looking over the pictures of 
Barry, before she hid them, had 
torn her heart. She felt as if she 
were leaving him for good. She 
knew she could never know him, but 
until to-day, she hadn’t known how 
much she cared. She had always 
hoped that the miracle would hap- 
pen. Wealthy men came into the 
store where she worked to buy 
things for their estates, but never 
Barry. The thought of the cold, 
bleak farm made her heart contract 
with a pang of utter loneliness. 

If only some one would be wait- 
ing for her at the other end—some 
one who cared! Of what use were 
her smart clothes? There were 
often a few guests in the vicinity of 
the farm who enjoyed winter sports, 
but never any one like Barry. Of 
course, there was only one Barry in 
the world, but as Fay felt now, al- 
most any nice, young man would 
have banished her miserable de- 
pression. 

She needed the rest, so she’d just 
have to pretend that something ex- 
citing was going to happen, Fay 
philosophized, as she finished pack- 
ing and went to bed. 

In the morning, Fay taxied to the 
railroad station with a lump in her 
throat. She was early, so sat list- 
lessly looking around at the throng. 
She was looking smart and attrac- 
tive in a bright-blue sport coat with 
a huge beaver collar and a hat to 
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match. But Fay was quite oblivious 
of the admiring glances cast at her 
by a few unattached males. She 
left her suitcase with a porter and 
went toward the ticket window. 
And then she got the shock of her 
life! Standing only a few feet away, 
was Barry! 

Her hands grew cold, and her 
knees shook. Then the warm blood 
pulsed through her body until it 
surged to her ears and beat in her 
temples riotously. 

Fay stood rooted to the spot. He 
was talking to two young men and 
a girl with red hair. She was 
lithely beautiful, and gazing at him 
with glittering eyes through nar- 
rowed lids, she had an air of utter 
assurance. 

Fay felt as if she were in a dream. 
The deep timbre of Barry’s voice 
was like the low notes of an organ. 
She had always known that his 
laugh would have that mellow 
chuckle, that his teeth would be per- 
fect, and he would seem to have just 
stepped out from under a cold 
shower. Just the sight of him, tall, 
vigorous and broad-shouldered in 
his English overcoat, affected her 
like the sweep of clean, mountain 
air. 

It was evident Barry was going 
away, and his friends had come to 
see him off. Fay felt suddenly as if 
nothing in the world mattered, 
where she was going, who she was, 
or what ever happened to her again. 
She was seeing Barry Wakeman, 
hearing his voice, and remembering 
everything she had ever read about 
him. If Barry looked up and saw 
her, she thought, she would collapse 
from sheer happiness. 

She heard him remark that his 
train would leave in a few minutes 
and he had to buy his ticket. As he 
strode across the station past her, 
Fay felt her pulses leap. She hur- 
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ried after him, her feet winged and 
light, as if she were being carried 
on a cloud. She halted behind 
Barry in a daze as he stopped be- 
fore the ticket window and asked for 
a ticket to Lake Placid. His sleeve 
rubbed her coat, she could smell his 
clean man-scent of soap and to- 
bacco, and before she realized what 
she was doing, Fay found herself 
asking in a small voice for a ticket 
to Lake Placid, too. She moved 
‘from the window in a trance. 

There was just time to rush on 
the tram, find her parlor car seat 
and breathe a sigh of relief when she 
saw him get .on alone, before the 
train began to move. He was sit- 
ting right opposite her. She hadn’t 
lost sight of him for an instant, but 
it took more courage than Fay had 
at that minute to look toward him. 

She sat with her hands tight in 
her lap, to steady the tremblnig ex- 
citement tingling through her. 
“Barry, please see me and think I’m 
pretty,” she prayed silently. 

After the conductor punched 
their tickets, Fay removed her coat 
and wondered if Barry had noticed 
her. She tried to swing her chair 
about to face the window but had 
difficulty with it. She got up, and 
Barry looked over. Fay’s heart 
thumped wildly. He jumped up 
and approached her, smiling. “May 
I help you?” His resonant voice 
thrilled her. 

“Please, my chair ‘She 
couldn’t make her voice behave. 

“How do you want it, facing the 
window, or’—he gazed at her in- 
tently—“with your back to the 
sun?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, but I think 
the view is interesting.” Fay knew 
her cheeks were burning and her 
eyes bright. 

“My side is better. Perhaps 
you’d like to exchange seats with 
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me. May I move your belongings 
for you?” He picked up her coat 
and helped her across the swaying 
car. At his touch, every nerve 
quivered with rapture. 

She felt like a princess as he made 
her comfortable. Yet, there was a 
peculiar question behind the ad- 
miration in his dark eyes that 
caught Fay’s attention. He reached 
for a screen magazine. “You see 
I’m a movie fan. Would you like to 
look at this while I get a porter to 
fix your chair?” 

Fay thanked him and opened the 
Hollywood Weekly as he swung 
down the aisle. She wondered 
about the expression in Barry’s eyes 
as she turned the pages absent- 
mindedly. Then she saw staring up 
at her, the replica of her own face. 
It was the latest photograph of 
Edythe Shane. Her soft, golden 
hair was drawn over her ears in a 
knot like Fay’s. Her face was the 
same perfect oval, her mouth full 
and warm, and her eyes wide and 
wondering behind the heavy fringe 
of dark lashes. In a margin sketch, 
Edythe was shown wearing a blue 
and scarlet snow suit. 

If only she were Edythe Shane, 
going to Lake Placid with Barry. 
With her, he would forget the red- 
haired girl with the hard, glittering 
eyes who had come to see him off. 

Then he was beside her, laughing. 
“Oh, I say, you’ve found my favorite 
actress. I—I ” he stammered. 
“Please don’t think I’m rude, but I 
recognized you, Miss Shane, as soon 
as you boarded the car.” 

Fay started violently as she met 
Barry’s embarrassed eyes. She 
wanted to laugh hysterically. Then 
a cold wave of disappointment made 
her clench her icy hands in her lap. 
She would have to tell him he was 
mistaken. “But I’m not es 

He interrupted hastily. “Not 
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anxious to be recognized, you were 
going to say?” he suggested. 

Fay nodded. She couldn’t tell 
him yet. 

“Oh, but I won’t tell any one, 
Miss Shane. You must get bored 
to death with admirers. But may I 
tell you just once how beautiful you 
are, how much I admire you and 
then”—he bent over her, his voice, a 
soft murmur—‘then, can’t we be 
friends?” 

The expression on Barry’s face 
was almost worshipful. Fay 
cculdn’t move. She felt some magic 
spell would be broken if she spoke. 
His burning eyes filled with tur- 
bulent yearnings. Edythe Shane 
would never know; this precious 
opportunity might never be hers 
again. He was waiting eagerly for 
her answer. 

“Yes, Mr. Wakeman—you see I 
know you from your pictures, too— 
if you wish, we will be friends.” She 
gave her voice the same soft in- 
tonations of Edythe’s, using the 
same swift sweep of her lashes that 
made the actress so fascinating. 

Barry bent lower. 

“T’ve often thought of things I 
wanted to tell you, but now I feel 
like a tongue-tied schoolboy. I 
didn’t know you could be so beauti- 
ful.” His awed admiration made 
Fay lower her eyes in confusion. 
She felt an instant of guilty shame 
that she had deceived him; then her 
veins filled with madness and noth- 
ing mattered but being with him. 

“Oh do you really mean it?” She 
knew it sounded young and eager, 
but she must hear him say it again. 

fv Edythe’s tricks of the screen 
could hold him, she, Fay, would be 
the aetress as long as her playtime 
lasted. She looked at him with a 
shy smile. 

He dropped into the seat beside 
her. “You know I do,” he answered 
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tensely. “I think you’re the most 
exquisite woman I have ever seen, 
as elusive as a dryad, as flaming as 
a jewel, as——” he broke off, and 
his laugh was a caress. “You make 
me feel poetic.” 

“And you, Barry Wakeman, make 
me feel as if I wanted to elimb 
mountains and be healthy and 
strong. I’ve never been to Lake 
Placid. Winter sports must be 
gloriously stimulating.” 

“Anything would be, with you. 
J don’t mean to be too personal, but 
are you traveling in your own name 
er incognito?” His steady eyas 
never left her face. Fay felt that 
fate was in league with her. 

“For the present I am Fay Evans. 
No one shall know but you, Barry, 
that I’m any one but a poor work- 
ing girl on her vacation.” 

“A secret between us. I can’t be- 
lieve you’re real and not a dream. 
Fay! What a perfect name you’ve 
chosen.” His vibrant voice was in- 
timate and compelling. “Shall we 
pretend we’ve met on a star when 
the world was made, and you’ve 
come to me on a cloud, to-day?” 

Fay tingled deliciously down to 
her toes as she laughed. “How de- 
lightful. Barry, I believe your im- 
agination equals mine.” 

Fay wished the train would lose a 
wheel or become stalled to delay 
them, but she had to be content 
with Barry seeing her to the small 
hotel she selected, and a promise to 
dine with him that evening. 


Day followed day, flawless, per- 
fect, with Barry spending every 
minute with her. Fay was able to 
sleep only because she knew it would 
shorten the hours until she could 
see Barry again. She knew they at- 
tracted attention, heard people 
whisper after them that her escort 
was the wealthy Barry Wakeman. 
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It was only when the clerk in her 
hotel began favoring her with 
little attentions, that Fay became 
troubled. A knowing expression in 
the man’s eyes as he addressed her 
as Miss Evans: and smiled, gave 
her a sinking feeling of fright. Sup- 
pose Barry had dropped a hint that 
she was the famous Edythe Shane? 
How could she ever explain? 

Her mad infatuation for the much 
photographed Barry was now a 
violent, suffocating love for a very 
vital man. Did he see her and de- 
sire her as a woman, or only admire 
her as the glamorous actress of his 
imagination? The question tormen- 
ted her. Twice he had kissed her, 
but there was something restrained 
in his lips; they denied the flicker 
of passion that burned deep in his 
eyes. Surely he loved her, just a 
little The gay, merry crowd that 
surrounded them every day held no 
interest for him. He could have had 
a dozen girls, but he preferred her. 
Or was it the actress that she pre- 
tended to be? Fay began to hate 
the réle she had planned for herself, 
but she was caught in the web of a 
sham that had become part of her 
—a tinsel shadow that mocked her. 

A ball was to be given in one of 
the large hotels Saturday night to 
which Barry invited her. She was 
eager to be in his arms. If she could 
only make him say once, “I love 
you, Fay,” she would throw herself 
on his mercy and confess her mas- 
querade. Until he whispered those 
rnagic words, she couldn’t risk tear- 
ing the rosy veil of illusion, through 
which his eyes viewed her. 

It was Friday, the day before the 
big dance. They were to spend the 
morning coasting, and Fay had just 
put down her coffee cup when Barry 
stepped into the dining room. Fay 
felt the usual leap of her pulses 
when she saw his tall, straight figure. 
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He gripped her hands and pulled 
her to her feet. “Fay, sweetest, 
every time I see you, you look more 
beautiful. To think that you, 
Edythe Shane, should be giving 
your entire time to me.” He drew 
her arm under his as they went out 
into the dazzling sunlight. “I want 
to shout your identity from the 
housetops, I’m so proud to know 
you, but I’ve only dared whisper a 
hint of it to one or two guests at 
my hotel,” he chuckled. 

“Barry!” Fay stood still. “You 
didn’t, really?” 

“Oh, I said they’d be surprised if 
they knew who you were. Sheila 
Drake is coming to-day for the 
dance with her brother. Let me teil 
her?” He looked at her coaxingly. 

-Sheila Drake! Intuition told Fay 
that she was the girl with the glitter- 
ing eyes. “Oh, no Barry!” 

“Why, dear, you're pale. You 

look frightened. I can’t understand 
you.” 
“Understand me?” She laughed 
harshly. “You don’t even know me 
—not the me who matters. You 
don’t care—you don’t see that, after 
all, ’'m a woman.” She almost 
added, “who loves you,” but caught 
herself in time. 

“T didn’t know you were the 
hysterical type. But actresses are 
supposed to be temperamental. I 
presume having scenes is in charac- 
ter.” She heard a faint, bitter scorn 
in his voice that was new. 

“Quite. But if society people like 
you and Sheila Drake find actresses 
so interesting, you oughtn’t to be 
critical.” It was horrible, quarrel- 
ing with him—like tearing open a 
healing wound. But she knew the 
coming of Sheila was a menace. Her 
whole false happiness was threat- 
ened and only sharp stabbing words 
would prevent her from sobbing out 
the truth. 
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Fay heard Sheila talking: “Of course, she’s a sham, Barry. What fools 
men are. Edythe Shane, the actress, is doing a picture in Hollywood. 
This girl is a gold digger after your money. I’m going to expose her.” 


“You know you’re more than in-_ us and whisper that you’re the mag- 
teresting; you’re fascinating. I feel netic Edythe Shane.” 
like a puppy trailing a queen when “And I suppose you resent the 


Fm with you, and people look at fact that for once, the rich Barry 
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Wakeman isn’t the center of atten- 
tion?” Then she bit her tongue. 
How could she speak so to him, 
when her very heart felt bloodless 
with the fear of losing him? 

“Fay—Fay!” he called after her, 
as she ran out of the hotel over the 
snew, choking back the sobs that 
were strangling her. 

Then she forced herself to laugh, 
the same brittle tinkle Edythe used 
when she spurned the villain. Barry 
came abreast of her. She had gone 
too far, said too much. His face was 
hard, condemning. 

“Qh, Barry, I was joking,” she 
laughed shakily. “I was only act- 
ing. But I—I have letters to write. 
Maybe, this afternoon Z 

“TY have to meet Sheila,” he told 
her promptly. “I want her to know 
you. But Fay”—his brow was 
wrinkled in bewilderment—‘“I don’t 
like your present mood. If you in- 
tend to be agreeable and sensible, 
I'll step for you after lunch.” He 
wasn’t her Barry now, but some one 
strange and dictatorial—a man who 
gave orders and was obeyed. Fay 
trembled. 

“Yes, Barry, I'll be good.” Oh, 
she must have him a little longer, 
even if she had to be humble and 
meek, go on her knees to him. 
“Barry, Barry, want me,” her blue 
eyes spoke eloquently, as she raised 
them to his face. 

His face softened. “You’re sweet, 
Fay. So dainty and frail, you don’t 
look as if you had the strength to 
climb to the pinnacle of fame you 
shave reached. You look more 
woman than actress.” 

“T’m all woman, Barry,’ she 
cried in a swift, broken gasp as she 
gave him her hands. She felt a 
voleanic surge of fire blazing 
through her as he raised her fingers 
and kissed them. 
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“If only you were just a woman,” 


he murmred under his breath. He 
turned away with compressed lips. 

What had risen between them? 
Fay’s mind was a torturing question 
mark. Barry acted as if he were 
holding her at arm’s length. Was it 
Sheila? 

When Fay met her at the station 
with Barry, she recognized at once 
the girl with the glittering, green- 
gray eyes and thin, cold lips. She 
looked at Fay disdainfully as they 
were introduced. Fay — inwardly 
quaked. Here was a woman who 
would show no pity. Her glorious 
playtime was over. Fay’s only hope 
was the coming dance. Barry must 
tell her he loved her, or Sheila 
would try to destroy their friend- 


ip. 

“Where have I seen you before, 
Miss Evans? You look familiar.” 

Fay quailed before the girl’s ques- 
tioning glance. Barry pressed her 


m. 

“Oh, blondes are not so very dif- 
ferent. Blue eyes, yellow hair!” 
Fay turned it off lightly. 

Tom Drake, who resembled his 
sister, bowed gallantly. “Not like 
you, Miss Evans,” he said mean- 
ingly. 

That evening they all dined to- 
gether, and Fay was on guard every 
minute. She hadn’t a moment alone 
with Barry, but she looked anxiously 
at Sheila’s left hand and sighed in 
relief to see it was bare of an engage- 
ment ring. Then she and Barry 
were merely friends. 

Saturday was given over to out- 
door sports. Sheila excelled in 
everything she did. She made Fay 
feel helplessly shy at her lack of 
skill. Tom held her on the sled as 
Barry skied with his sister. As they 
were going back to dine and dress, 
Tom whispered to Fay, “You can’t 
fool me, Miss Evans. Barry dropped 
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a hint and I got it like that!”—-snap- 
ping his fingers. 

Her heart stood still. The waning 
sun was blotted for an instant as she 
closed her eyes. So Barry had told, 
and it was all over. “What do you 
mean?” she faltered. 

“Why, Sheila said you were a cute 
little playmate and asked Barry 
where he’d found you; he looked un- 
comfortable and paid you some 
rather nice compliments and Sheila 
high-hatted you. Then Barry told 
her that if she knew who you were, 
she would be surprised and duly im- 
pressed.” He laughed. “I tumbled 
right away. You see I go to the 
movies, too.” He squeezed her arm. 
“Youre Edythe Shane. Barry 
didn’t deny it when I asked him in 
private. I like actresses, too, and 
since Sheila has a crush on Barry, 
why not let me be nice to yeu?” 

“Oh, please, I—I’m not Miss 
Shane, but Fay Evans. Really, Mr. 
Drake.” She was numb with fright. 

“Of course, I understand, for the 
people here, but among ourselves 
the secret is out.” His bold eyes 
made Fay want to retreat into a 
corner and hide. What gloating 
mockery would laugh from them 
when he found that he was mis- 
taken! 

“Oh, Pm not, really.” She had 
lied and heen believed, now when 


she spoke the truth, she was 
doubted. “Please believe me,” she 
begged. 


“Well, if you say so, princess, 
have it your way. But you can’t 
keep it up. In exchange for my 
silence, I want six, long, dreamy 
danees with you, or I'll tell every 
one who you are. Why let Barry 
have all the glory of knowing you?” 
he persisted. 

“But Barry’s not looking for 
glory. We're friends, Mr. Drake,” 
Fay replied stonily. 
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Later, as Fay dressed for the great 
event of the season, she scarcely saw 
her lovely image in the mirror. She 
was so torn with bewilderment, that 
she hardly knew whether she was 
herself or the famous screen beauty. 
In her white satin gown, bought in 
a bargain basement because_it was 
soiled, and now restored te freshness 
by dry cleaning, she was as exquisite 
as an ivory figurine. Her flawless 
back was exposed to her waist, and 
up under her chin was a brilliant 
bow of blue sequins, giving her 
curved, slender figure a dash of 
smartness. Her hair shone like fine- 
spun gold as the lights played over 
it, and her eyes were the dazzling 
blue of sapphire. But she felt noth- 
ing but misery and defeat. All her 
dreams would end in a_ walking 
nightmare if Barry did not tell her 
he loved her to-night. She saw her- 
self exposed as a fraud; she could 
visualize the fine scorn in Barry’s 
eyes, and a tremor shook her at the 
thought. 

Sheila looked at her critically and 
Tom meaningly, when they met. 
But Barry’s eyes were tender, and 
his hand warm and firm as he helped 
her into the car. She felt still and 
quiet inside, hushed and grateful, as 
Barry kept tight hold of her hand 
and whispered that she was a moon- 
beam come to life. 

As people looked at her curiously, 
Fay felt as if they were going to 
point at her and demand her real 
identity. She slipped into Barry’s 
arms to dance as into a refuge. A 
delicious peace stole over her, then 
shuddering delight, as his cheek 
touched her soft hair and he whis- 
pered in her ear what she had longed 
to hear. “Fay, sweet, I love you. 
I love you. I can’t live without 
you.” She grew limp as he crushed 
her to him. She felt his heart 
pounding, heard it leap above the 
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sound of throbbing music, and every 
pulse in her body responded. 

“Oh, Barry, I love you, too,” she 
began, but her reply was lost in a 
choking gasp of joy as she pressed 
her cheek against his shoulder. 

Then Barry disappeared as Tom 
tapped him and took his place, and 
she was whirled out on the floor. 

She was deaf to Tom’s silly non- 
sense. Barry had told her he loved 
her! Barry, her Barry loved her! 
Why did this fool have to cut in? 
Then her heart soared. Nothing 
mattered now! 

Tom led her to a seat as she 
begged him to get her some water. 
“Tll get you something stronger 
than that—champagne to-night, 
Edythe,” he whispered. 

“Yes, anything!” She watched 
him hurry away with relief. She 
was sitting behind a big palm, 
straining her eyes for Barry. 

Then she heard Sheila talking: 
“Of course, she’s a sham. What 
fools men are. Tom fell for her, too. 
Edythe Shane is on the coast, doing 
a picture in Hollywood. She’s a 
gold digger after your money, 
Barry. Vm going to expose her to- 
night.” 

“Sheila!” Barry’s voice was 
aghast with horrified indignation. 
“Nearly every one here recognizes 
her as Edythe Shane.” 

“Yes, because you made them 
think so. A cheap, little flirt fas- 
cinates the wealthy Barry Wake- 
man, by impersonating a slender 
blonde with big blue eyes and a 
coquettish smile,” she went on in 
disgust. “Well, 1 telephoned Holly- 
wood, and they told me the truth. 
I asked them to confirm it by tele- 
gram, which will arrive to-night, 
and then 

Fay waited to hear no more. She 
stumbled blindly to the coat room. 
Through scalding tears she found 
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her wrap and sped downstairs. It 
was all over! 

She had known it could never last! 
She had made Barry ridiculous and 
he would hate her. Oh, if she had 
only told him before he had whis- 
pered those dear words which he 
would never say again! Edythe 
Shane, the actress, had won his love, 
not Fay Evans, the woman. 

She pushed through the crowd in 
the hall and went out the front door. 
As it slammed after her, she tottered 
weakly for a minute and dashed her 
tears away. She didn’t know it was 
possible to feel so utterly, so des- 
perately alone. Behind her were 
lights, gayety, people having a good 
time. Here, before her, stretched 
icy darkness, desolation. And then 
she felt herself roughly seized, a 
man’s hand covering her mouth! 

She was lifted off the porch and 
carried, struggling, out to the drive 
where another man grabbed her and 
pushed her into a car. Between 
them they tied her hands and feet, 
and slapped adhesive tape over her 
mouth. They were muscular, 
swarthy men with ugly, sneering 
faces. 

“Now, that rich boy friend of 
yours will have to pay plenty, if he 
wants you. If not, Edythe Shane 
has lots of dough, herself,” the first ° 
man snarled, as he got in beside her 
while the other started the car. 

Fay shook her head violently. 

The man laughed coarsely. “You 
mean the boy friend won’t pay for 
your freedom?” 

Fay raised her fettered hands and 
tried to reach the tape over her 
mouth. “No, you don’t,” the man 
warned, poking her with a gun. 
“No screamin’ now. When the 
money is paid, you can yell all you 
want to.” He grinned evilly. 

The car swung over the snow- 
crusted roads with lemons speed. 
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Just You 


Fay looked back through the rear 
window. “Nobody ain’t goin’ to 
follow you,” the man sneered. “We 
picked the night of the dance, ’cause 
in the crowd you won’t be missed 
so soon. If you hadn’t come out, 
Pete and me was goin’ to send word 
we had somethin’ to say to you in 
private, but we was lucky; you just 
fel! into my arms.” 

ay motioned to her mouth. If 
they would let her speak, she would 
tell them she was not the actress, 
hadn’t a cent, and no one would 
care what became of her, except her 
mother, who was penniless. Oh, she 
must make them understand! She 
shook her head and kept motioning 
to her lips. 

“She wants to speak, Pete. 
What’ll I do?” her capturer asked. 
The driver half turned. 

“All right, you got a gun. Take 
ot the tape and if she tries to yell, 
drill her with lead, see?” 

Fay looked back again. Did she 
see the headlights of a car? 

The man roughly tore off the 
sticky strips. 

“You’ve made a mistake. I’m not 
Edythe Shane. I’m only a working 
girl on a vacation,” she cried, her 
lips stiff and sore. 

“Oh, yeah?” he scoffed. 

It was a car she noticed fran- 
tically, and gaining on them. 

“Oh, please, nobody will pay any- 
thing for me.” 

“How about that high and mighty 
millionaire you been runnin’ round 
with? Ain’t he nuts about you?” 

“Oh, no, he——” She choked. 
“Honestly, ?m Fay Evans.” 

The car kept steadily after them. 

“Say, Pete, do you think she’s 
speakin’ the truth?” 

The driver growled that she was 
lying. 

“Send some one back to the hotel. 
They'll tell you Edythe Shane is in 
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Hollywood; I only look like her.” 
Sheila might have the telegram dy 
now—that fata! message that had 
frightened her into this horrible 
danger. They reached a rough bit 
of road. Fay saw that the other 
car was making rapid progress. Her 
heart was hammering. 

She swayed against the man with 
the gun and screamed as its cold 
steel jabbed into her ribs. “I’m 
sorry, I didn’t mean to make a 
sound,” Fay wailed piteously. 

The car skidded across the icy 
road, and the men swore. Fay sat 
rigid, looking back furtively through 
the window at the headlights com- 
ing nearer. The following car disap- 
peared as they swerved, then came 
into view again, this time so much 
nearer that she gasped. Pete saw 
it, too, and cursed as he worked at 
the wheel. Their car wouldn’t 
straighten out. The car behind was 
only a few feet away. Then it 
stepped; a man hurled himself out 
and ran toward them. Pete was still 
struggling with the wheel as the car 
skidded back and forth, while the 
other man’s hand was over Fay’s 
mouth. Something leaped on the 
roof, and she heard Barry’s voice: 
“Are you all right, Fay?” 

She tried to shriek. The dirty 
hand almost crushed her lips. Ske 
tried to bite it. Pete reached for his 
gun, but the car lurched toward the 
ditch; he had to give up the attempt 
and stick to the steering wheel. 
Barry rapped on the rear window. 
His voice came clear and command- 
ing. “D’ve got you covered with a 
gun. Straighten out this car. And, 
Fay, take the gun from the man be- 
side you. He can’t hurt you; I have 
him covered.” 

As he finished speaking, he 
dropped to the running board. 
“Now, Fay, we'll get you out inte 
my car.” The car spun around 
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again, as Barry reached in past the 
swinging door and threw himself on 
the man with the gun; he grabbed 
his fist, forcing it upward, just as he 
pulled the trigger, and the gun ex- 
pleded. “Drop it!” Barry ordered 
grimly, twisting the fellow’s wrist. 
Fay shrank into the corner of the 
careening, smoke-filled car. She felt 
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When Fay opened 
her eyes again, 
Barry was carry- 
ing her to his car. 
“Barry, I’m Fay 
Evans—truly I 
am,’ she said. “I 
didn’t mean te de- 
ceive you. I don’t 
want to be any one 
but myself.” 


\ 
a 


that she was going to faint. The 
reek of gunpowder, the fright of 
thinking Barry had _ been shot, 
drained her of her last courage. 
Barry was here. She was safe, he 
would take care of her. As the 
car came to a stop, her eyes closed. 

When she opened them, Barry 
was carrying her to his car. 


Just 


“Barry, ’'m Fay Evans—truly I 
am,” she spoke thickly, drowsily. 
She couldn’t lift her head his 
shoulder. 

“Of course you are, darling—my 
Fay.” He held her close. 

“Tm nice and warm now, Barry, 
not eold and frightened any more.” 
The words ram together as if she 
were talking in her sleep. 

Barry wrapped her cozily in his 
coat. “Do you feel all right?” 

Of course she was all right! 
Wasn’t she with Barry? Then her 
head cleared. 

“Oh!”—with a moan she remem- 
bered.. Those dreadful men, Sheila, 
the telegram, Barry. She toppled 
over against him as he lifted her to 
the seat of his car, and began to 
sob: “I didn’t mean to deceive you. 
I don’t want to be any one but my- 
self.” 

“And I don’t want you to be any 
one but yourself, Fay, darling.” 
Barry kissed her tenderly, and whis- 
pered the wora “love” again and 
again in her ear. 

“Then it doesn’t matter, Barry?” 
she gasped. 

“Darling, listen. The reason I 
didn’t tell you I loved you and ask 
you to marry me the first day I 
knew you, was because You 
guess, dear.” He was holding her 
face in his hands and looking into 
her eyes. 

“You tell me, Barry!” She would 
never tire of his deep, vibrant voice, 
now thick with emotion. 

“IT knew I loved you, but I was 
afraid of your career. I was jealous 
of sharing you with any one. I 
hated the thought of your public. 
I wanted you, the woman, not the 
aciress. And now I have you. You 
have never been any one but just 
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you, to me.” He rained kisses on 
her face, and Fay clung to him in 
eestasy. 

“Oh, Barry, if I had only known! 
When I heard Sheila say she was 
waiting to hear from Hollywood, I 
nearly died. I ran away, and those 
men grabbed me and put me in their 
car. They theught I was the actress 
and were going to hold me for ran- 
som.” 

His clasp on her tightened. “One 
of the porters saw you through the 
car window, dear, recognized you 
and told me. EI followed, as you 
know. The skidding car made it 
easy for me. I knew if the man took 
his hands off the wheel, the car 
would turn over. I have them 
bound with ropes. I let the air out 
of their tires and the gas from the 
tank, so they can’t go far before I 
report them to the police. But, 
darling, that’s all over. Let’s pre- 
tend we’ve met on a star, and is 
He stopped to kiss her upturned 
face. 

“And, Barry, you’ve come to me 
on a cloud straight from heaven.” 
She let all the passion in her heart 
flood her eyes and flame in her lips, 
as she kissed him. 

“Never try to be any one else, 
sweetheart. Be just you! You see, 
it’s just you I love!” 

Oh, yes, she knew now. Fine, 
honest, courageous Barry wanted 
the glorious reality of love, not a 
sham with tinsel allure. 

“You’re so sweet and beautiful, 
little wife-to-be,” he murmured. 
“Oh, Fay, I love you, adore you!” 
And into the strong manliness of his 
face sprang that hint of power, tell- 
ing the girl in his arms, that Barry 
alates always be where she needed 
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By Joseph Creamer 


ARCEY’S was a restaurant in 

Forty-seventh Street. It had 

a long, narrow bar—the first 
thing you noticed on entering—and 
numerous palms that stood ageless, 
and were just a little too green to 
be convincing. Back of the bar 
there was a lounge and orchestra 
dais, and farther back a yard, if you 
bothered to go that far. 

At a table in a corner of the 
lounge, Andy Walker sat gazing into 
the eyes of Chell Deane. It was 
not an altogether difficult task when 
the girl had eyes like Chell’s, gray 


and limpid, the kind that held you 
and left you, finally, with a feeling 
that something was missing deep 
down inside you. 

Andy’s long fingers were striking 
the glistening top of the table 
rhythmically. Those long fingers 
were the artistic kind that at- 
tracted people at once. As a matter 
of fact, they wrote songs, gay, little 
hot-cha things, which you sing and 
dance to, and forget in a day. 

At the moment, Andy was telling 
Chell about his latest song, “The 
Moon’s in My Hands.” 


In His Arms 


“Tt’s a hit, honey,” Andy en- 
thused. “Gosh, Chell, you never 
heard anything like it, honestly.” 

Somehow, Chell didn’t respond in 
the way she usually did. That re- 
sponsive jerk of eagerness, the 
heartening gleam in her eyes, the 
sweet smile about her lips were lack- 
ing to-day. Somewhere deep within 
Andy, a fire died out, and he shifted 
his eyes guiltily to the small mural 
on the wall. 

Chell fingered her glass for a mo- 
ment, then spoke slowly: 

“They're all hits, aren’t they, 
Andy?” she asked meaningly, with- 
out looking at him. She twined 
slender. fingers around the stem of 
her glass, watched the elusive rain- 
bow hues play on it, and avoided 
Andy’s eyes. 


“Why—why sure, honey——” 
Then Andy stopped short. “You 
mean——” he asked in a small 
voice. 


“J. mean,” interrupted Chell, 
“that it’s queer to be writing hits 
and having no one do anything 
about them.” 

“Money again, 
probed. 

“Tt seems that'll always come up,” 
Chell agreed. “You know, Andy”— 
she bit her lip before continuing and 
unconsciously pulled at a small, dis- 
tracting wisp of chestnut-colored 
hair that peeped from beneath her 
turban—“T’d hate to marry a 
plugger whose plugging got him no- 
where, and live on fries, coffee and 
hard rolls for the rest of my life.” 

Their eyes met for a moment, 
then separated. The contact left 
them both a bit shaken. 


Chell?” Andy 


“But, Chell, I didn’t say I 
couldn’t sell this,” Andy protested 
weakly. 


“Morrie did, didn’t he?” 
“He did and he didn’t.” 
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Chell raised her hands in a futile 
gesture. 

“Ye gods, the same old story!” 

With sudden decision, she leaned 
across the table. Again she avoided 
Andy’s eyes; she didn’t dare look 
into them. She sat there medita- 
tively, poking one slim finger at the 
small, damp ring her clam-juice 
cocktail had left in its wake. She 
really didn’t want to say what she 
was going to say, but she had to. 

“Andy”’—she began in a voice 
that was tense and edged with 
weariness, “I’ve always liked you.” 
Andy winced. “But don’t you think 
it’s a little silly—this making be- 
lieve that we can go on like this, 
when we know we can’t?” 

“We love each other, don’t we?” 
Andy demanded. But immediately 
after he spoke, he realized how 
feeble that line of argument was. 

“We can’t live on love alone,” 
Chell replied. 

Near them, the dinner music 
stopped with a loud blare. 

“Oh, Andy, can’t you see?” Cheil’s 
voice was a vehement plea. Her 
hand stole across the brief expanse 
of table until it clasped his. She 
continued passionately: “Why 
should we allow ourselves to be en- 
tangled just now, just when every- 
thing, everything we’re hoping and 
longing for is so terribly far away?” 

But Andy couldn’t answer; he 
stared steadily at the wall. 

He was experiencing the sensation 
of having all life drain out of him, 
until he felt utterly bloodless and 
eold. Was Chell warning him that 
unless something happened at once, 
she and he were quits? Impossible! 
Chell was as necessary to him as his 
right arm! He had to make good— 
sell “The Moon’s in My Hands!” 
He smiled ruefully to himself, un- 
conscious for the moment that 
Chell’s hand was no longer resting 
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on his, that the orchestra once more 
had begun playing. Sell it! Why, 
Morrie wouldn’t even see him at 
first, let alone give him an oppor- 
tunity. And when he finally did get 
next to Morrie, he turned Andy 
down cold, barely looking at the 
music. 

“Ya gotta have the—well—the 
kinda stuff Berlin’s got, see—the 
kinda stuff that gets ’em! Well, ya 
gotta have it, Walker, an’ it ain’t in 
dis one.” 

Then Morrie had gone on to de- 
scribe just what Andy didn’t have, 
which was exactly what Andy in- 
sisted he did have in “The Moon’s 
in My Hands.” But Morrie had 
ended the discussion with a de- 
cisive “No.” 

A minute had probably passed. 
Suddenly, Andy realized that Chell 
had turned slightly; that some one 
was standing near their table. 

Bill Holden stood there, his 
round, red face smiling as he 
swooped down and 
captured Chell’s 
hand in one of his 
own massive ones. 

Andy disliked Hol- 
den for no particular 
reason. Perhaps it 
was the fact that he 
had a way of holding 
Chell’s hand a little 
too closely, looking 
into her eyes a little 
too intensely. But 
that was the way 
Holden held every- 
thing he had or 
wanted—a little too 
closely. 

His father had a 
difficult time holding down the lids 
of the Holden coffers, but Bill 
gradually pried them loose. The old 
man hadn’t held on quite strongly 
enough. A wry smile crept about 
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the corners of Andy’s lips. Perhaps 
he hadn’t held on quite strongly 
enough to Chell. 

He nodded mechanically in an- 
swer to Holden’s bantering saluta- 
tion, but instinctively rose from the 
table with a gesture of repulsion as 
Holden seated himself. Then, 
quietly, he sat down again, staring 
at Holden and Chell across from 
him. 

“Baby like wine?” Holden asked, 
leering at Chell and ignoring Andy 
entirely. 

Chell didn’t answer for a moment. 
She was looking at Andy. Then the 
defensive hardness that had entered 
her eyes a few moments before 
swam up and filled them again. 
With sudden vivacity, she turned to 
Holden. 

“Oh, yes, I'll have some,” she 
said. 

“Waiter!” Holden bawled. 

Even as she accepted his invita- 
tion, Chell accused herself of being 
cruel to Andy. But 
that flare of anger 
within her hadn’t 
subsided. Andy 
needed to be awak- 
ened and brought 
back to earth! He 
had allowed Morrie 
and everybody else 
to walk on him. It 
was about time he 
stopped his cheerful 
whistling whenever 
he met with failure, 
end began plugging 
away. It was about 
time, too, that he 
thought of her! 

Andy sat quietly, 
his eyes fixed nonchalantly on the 
table. With difficulty, he managed 
to keep his face composed and dis- 
interested. He didn’t care a hang 
with whom Chell drank, or what she 
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Suddenly Bill Holden stood at their table. Andy disliked Holden 
because he had a way of holding Chell’s hand a little too closely, 
looking into her eyes a little too intensely. 


did, he told himself fiercely. But— that fellow, or before he obeyed an 
Andy suddenly stood up—he’d bet- impulse to grab Chell and drag her 
ter leave before he took a sock at away by force. 
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“S’long, kid,” Holden said. 

Andy ignored him. 

“Tl see you to-morrow, honey,” 
he turned to Chell, leaning across 
the table, daring for a moment to 
look into her eyes. 

He saw her lips form the word 
“Yes,” hesitate, then become set and 
stubborn. She spoke resolutely: 

“No, Andy, not to-morrow. At 
least, you’d better give me a ring 
first!” 

“O. K., honey, just as you say.” 

Walking toward the door, he saw 
Chell’s face in the glass. It was 
white and strained. Haunted and 
worried, her eyes seemed to bore 
into his back. Andy _ walked 
straight ahead to the door and 
strode out into the night. 

He walked aimlessly along Broad- 
way, not knowing or caring in 
what direction he was going. He 
just kept walking, prodded along by 
the restless, ever-moving crowds 
and the ceaseless flow of traffic. He 
knew that if he stopped this activity, 
he would probably turn back and 
do some ridiculous thing that would 
make Chell detest him. And that 
certainly wouldn’t help repair the 
damage he had already done! 

Ordinarily he would have passed 
the Club Lido without a second 
glance, but to-night, he turned in 
and sat down at one of the small, 
red tables beneath the balcony. 
Here, at least, there was laughter, 
music, gayety! 

Then he saw Morrie. 

Morrie was at a table directly 
opposite him. For a stout man who 
was usually so sententious, dogmatic 
and cold in that small cubicle of his 
above the tide and tumult of Times 
Square, he was making a perfect fool 
of himself, Andy thought. 

He was smirking into the face of 
a gay little thing across the table 
from him. Her face seemed buried 
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under thick layers of scarlet rouge 
and mauve eyelid paste. Andy 
thought of Chell, her meticulous 
grooming, her unrouged, deep-pink 
lips, and skin the color of ripe 
apricots. Chell—“The Moon’s in 
My Hands——” Then, suddenly, 
the two thoughts collided as one! 
Andy’s face looked inspired. 

It wouldn’t be a bad idea—no, not 
a bad idea at all—to have Frank 
Shay, the Lido orchestra leader, play 
his song! Morrie might have turned 
it down, but Morrie hadn’t heard it 
played. He had barked out that it 
was too rotten to read, let alone 
play. 

Andy stood up with determina- 
tion, threaded his way to the or- 
chestra members, and pounced upon 
Frank Shay. 

Shay was Andy’s special friend. 
Mutual favors were continually 
passing between them. Shay would 
play any of Andy’s numbers on 
occasions, and Andy would write a 
musical skit for Frank now and 
then. 

To-night, Andy asked hee to 
substitute some number with his 
own, “The Moon’s in My Hands!” 
Frank readily agreed, having seen 
and praised the composition a few 
days back. Andy returned to his 
table to wait. There was nothing 
else he could do. He tried des- 
perately not to think of Chell as he 
sat there. 

But the more he strove to forget 
Chell, the more tenaciously she 
clung to his thoughts. The vision 
of her hand lying in Bill Holden’s 
kept haunting him. He clenched his 
own fists in sudden anger. He had 
thought that she understood just 
how things stood between them; 
that she was content to wait just a 
little while longer. Well, he didn’t 
know her, or what she felt after all, 
he told himself fiercely. Curiously 
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enough, when she had broached the 
subject of their constant delay in 
marriage because of his inability to 
sell a song, he had felt no emotion. 
A deadening, lethargic feeling had 
enveloped him. Now the vision of 
Helden clasping the hand of Chell 
appeared in vivid form before his 
imagination. 

Quite suddenly, without any 
forethought, Andy stood up and 
dashed out into the street. He hur- 
ried toward Sarcey’s, obsessed by 
one thought, that of Chell’s slender 
hand inclosed in Holden’s. 

Racing down  Forty-seventh 
Street, he came to an abrupt halt. 
There was Chell moving toward the 
curb with Holden. She seemed to 
hang back protesting, when Holden 
signaled a taxi, but Holden grasped 
her arm possessively. 

Without any preamble, Andy 
stepped forward, grasped the other 
arm and tugged. 

“Listen here,’ he 
“where are you going?” 

It was Holden who answered—a 
trifle thickly. 

“°Lo, kid! Wanna come ’long? 
Gonna have shwell time.” 

Andy, ignoring him, tugged at 
Chell’s arm again. 

“Oh, Andy!” she cried. 

She suddenly seemed very help- 
less and alone, standing there in the 
glow of the entrance arc, Andy 
thought. He wanted to stoop down, 
grasp her and cuddle her to him. 
But Holden clutched his collar even 
as the thought danced through his 
mind. 

“LLissen here, kid, you can’t——’ 

“Oh, can’t I?” Andy asked. 

Before Chell could utter a sound 
of alarm he had lunged. There was 
a brittle crack of knuckles on bone 
and Holden toppled backward 
against the open door of the cab 
that had just drawn to the curb. 


demanded, 
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“Where to?” asked the driver, 
staring in bewilderment at Heiden’s 
feet dangling from the door. 

“Anywhere—away from _ here,” 
answered Andy, jamming a bill into 
his hand, then stooping and thrust- 
ing Holden’s feet into the cab. 

Chell’s luminous round eyes stared 
from Andy to the fast disappearing 
tail-Heht of the cab. Andy waited 
for her to break the silence, but she 
didn’t. She just stood there looking 
at him tenderly, loving and implor- 
ing him with shining eyes. 

Andy grasped Chell abruptly by 
the arms in a firm grip. “Look 
here,” he told her sternly, shaking 
her a bit, “if you and I are going to 
get along together, you’re going io 
do what I want. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“What you want?” she echoed 
submissively. “Andy, you never 
acted this way before. I don’t know 
whether I like it or not.” 

“Decide!” he barked. 

“Decide what?” 

“Decide to like it,” he said curily. 

And without further words, he 
fed her masterfully along Forty- 
seventh Street toward the Club 
Lido. She followed him obedientiy, 
afraid to rebel, too amazed to ask 
questions. 

When Andy entered, tagging 
Chell with him, Frank was already 
playing his song. 

At the table, Andy watched 
Ckell’s profile covertly; then again 
as she stared at the glass of water 
before her. Very much subdued, 
slightly dazed for the moment, she 
didn’t dare speak or look into his 
eyes. 

The moon’s in my hands 
You're in my arms 
—and I’m ha-an-y 


The soft cadence of the rhythm 
stole to them. Presently other 
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The driver was staring in bewilderment at Holden’s feet dangling from 


the door. “Go anywhere—away from here,’ cried Andy, jamming a bill 
into the driver’s hand, then thrusting Holden’s feet into the cab. 


voices entered; a soprano with a Then a shadow laid itself quietly 
high trill and a tenor blending with on the tablecloth. It was Morrie. 
the mellow bass. His face was set, a bit grim. He 
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had dropped his frigidity and was 
the same old Morrie again. 

“Hello, Walker,” he greeted Andy 
gruffly. 

“Hello, Morrie.” 

“Your song, eh?” 

“You should know.” 

ss Listen, Walker. 
sputtered. 

“T read it to you this morning,” 
Andy reminded him, his heart beat- 
ing with malicious glee as he twisted 
the knife in the wound. 

“Listen here, young fella, I know 
a hit when I see it.” 

“Hear it, you mean,” Andy cor- 
rected. 

“Have it your own way, Walker. 
But whether I hear it or see it 
doesn’t matter, see? I’m just tellin’ 
you it’s a hit and I want you down 
at my office at ten to-morrow. 
Understand?” 

“What’s that?” Andy asked in 
startled tones. 

“Come down at ten, tomorrow,” 
Morrie repeated, and turned away, 
leaving Andy to stare after him in 
speechless astonishment. 

He felt a slight pressure on his 
shoulder, as if a small hand was rest- 
ing there. 

“Andy!” A low, sweet voice whis- 
pered. 

It was Chell. 

He didn’t answer, or even turn to 
her. He kept staring ahead, seeing 
nothing but a small turban hat and 
a wisp of chestnut-colored hair. 
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Turning slowly, he saw that her 


eyes were glistening, that she was 


trembling and leaning toward him; 
then she edged her way toward his 
chair from her side of the table. 

“T’m waiting, Andy.” 

“Waiting for what?” huskily. 

Chell didn’t answer—that is, she 
didn’t get a chance to answer. 
Andy moved so swiftly that it 
seemed just one motion as_ he 
stepped forward and swept her into 
his arms. 

He held her close and hard against 
him. Then she pushed him away 
abruptly. Endeavoring frantically 
to summon a frown between her 
dancing eyes, she drew herself up 
with mock severity. 

“Sir,” she said, “remember that 
we can’t live on love, alone!” 

“Would you be willing to risk it, 
sweet?” 

“Sir, I put myself in your hands!” 
Her voice was tremulous, and she 
swayed forward as Andy dragged 
her to him and held her, oblivious to 
the stares and amused smiles of 
people near them. 

“Would my arms do, darling? 
‘The Moon’s in My Hands’ already!” 
he whispered. 

Chell raised her sparkling eyes to 
his. For a moment they looked full 
at each other. That contact was 
like old, flavored wine—intoxicat- 
ing! She replied by nestling happily 
in his arms. 
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YOUR WEEK Sunday, Fatigue and lethargy will char- 
H i ; reek, March acterize the morning hours un- 
ere Is an extremely emotional week dork ART een 


Those concerned with affairs of the heart 
will be able to note considerable progress 
and most relations with the opposite sex 
will be harmonious. There are some periods 
which are turbulent and the tendency to 
quarrel will be difficult to control. Those 
engaged in any type of work incorporating 
inspiration, intuition, and creative ability eee 

will find the codperation of the planets very oe y This will be ee day but a 
beneficial. There is an undercurrent of zest par sAoey ee Ae i ae 
and stimulation which will be helpful and Sans ee 1 © ee 

if affairs are handled with balance there is » ee en ee cons eran 
no reason why these seven days cannot be o ee le activities he Ine 
charged to the credit side of your personal val he Picea ange kemont: 


ledger. E ous, especially in dealings with 

DAY BY DAY women. Financial problems 
will present themselves during 
the afternoon and it is prob- 


be delays and irritation. The 
later periods are more favor- 
able and the day and evening 
can be utilized constructively 
and satisfactorily, depending 
upon personal inclination. 


Hours mentioned are Eastern standard 


Hate able that most of us_ will 

Saturday, This is an emotional and irri- spend more money than we 
March tating day but you can expect can afford to-day. The best 
9th to be busy until 2:00 p. m. period is after 8:30 p. m., at 
h this afternoon with petty de- which time any mental work 
tails. Too, there will be mean- should be handled. The hours 

ingless discussions and one near midnight are very active. 


should be careful of criticism 
brought down upon oneself Tuesday, This is an excellent day for 


because of one’s actions. The March business. New and original 
late-evening hours are the best 12th methods and ideas will pre- 
period of the day and social 3 sent themselves in the morn- 
and recreational activities are ing until the noon hour and it 


in order from 5:00 p. m. until would be well to utilize men- 
through the midnight hour. tal capacity to the limit. This 


Wednesday, 


March 


13th 


Thursday, 


% 


March 


14th 


le 


Friday, 
BMarch 


15th 
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afternoon and early evening 
will be serious, practical and 
restrained. So, formulate your 
plans this morning and tabu- 
late your ideas and put them 
into effect in the later hours. 
Clear up old matters and fin- 
ish details. After 8:00 p. m. 
plan to enjoy yourself mod- 
erately and establish yourself 
harmoniously with your fel- 
low man. 


Sharp retorts and petty an- 
noyances will influence the 
trend until 9:00 a. m. The 
hours will become lighter in 
tone after that, but you will 
not be able to accomplish all 
you had planned because of 
emotional upheaval. There is 
a strong force playing upon 
the feelings until 7:30 p. m. 
and the afternoon can be de- 
voted to social functions. The 
evening hours are quiet and 
restrained, 


The morning hours are force- 
ful, energetic, and turbulent. 
Accomplish whatever you 
have planned and stay on the 
job, but do not be too opin- 
ionated and expect opposition 
from others. You will accom- 
plish very little by losing your 
control and temper. The 
luncheon period will be very 
pleasant and financial de- 
cisions should be made _ be- 
tween noon and 1:30 p. m. 
This early period is especially 
favorable for those doing ar- 
tistic, inspirational, and crea- 
tive work, advertising, selling, 
insurance, banking, and simi- 
Jar branches of endeavor. The 
evening hours are uncertain 
and slightly negative, with the 
tendency to be erratic and 
quarrelsome around midnight. 


This is a pleasant day and 
carries the trend of the pre- 
ceding days. You will not be 
able to handle unfinished mat- 
ters as efficiently as you would 
like, but relations with others 
will be fairly harmonious. The 
evening hours are good for 
recreational activities. 
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IF YOU WERE BORN BETWEEN 
March 21st and April 20th 
(Aries cy) 

—Aries people born between March 21st 
and 26th will have a pleasant week and so- 
cial activities are in order. Readjust your 
material life by being willing to undertake 
responsibility and advance yourself. If 
born between April 13th and 20th, you will 
not have a serene time at the present but 
there will be much activity and energy. 
Your mind will be active and you will enjoy 
many phases of your existence. 


April 20th and May 21st 
(Taurus y ) 


—Taureans born between April 20th and 
26th will find it necessary to accept re- 
sponsibility and deal with older people at 
this time. Do not be careless about money 
and be willing to make sacrifices personally. 
Your conditions may not be entirely ac- 
ceptable to you, but they are much better 
than they were formerly. If born between 
May 15th and 21st, you will have to make 
changes and there will be petty worries 
about business matters which will destroy 
the serenity of your days. However, you 
are relieved of some of the pressure you 
have endured and there will not be as many 
delays as formerly. 


May 21st and June 21st 
(Gemini yy) 

—Geminians born between May 2Ist and 
28th will have to accept added duties and 
responsibilities and there will be delays and 
restrictions in business from the heads of 
the firm which will be irksome. There 
should be favorable social conditions this 
week, if you are allowed to indulge your- 
self. If born between June 14th and 2ist, 
you will have added energy at this time 
and good mental response. Accept respon- 
sibility, do not indulge yourself too much 
and make your mind work for you. Stay 
close to your job and do not allow these 
favorable conditions to escape you. 


June 21st and July 21st 
(Cancer oS) 
—Cancerians born between June 21st and 
28th will feel the pressure of the planets at 
this time, but even though you do not like 
added responsibility and will have to get 
down to business, you will find that you 
have been wise later in the year. Use com- 
mon sense, intuition, and allow no oppor- 
tunity to escape you. If bern between 
July 14th and 21st, you will have changes 
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in business and in policy; will have to un- 
dertake responsibility and will have up- 
heaval in your home and with associates. 
The basic conditions are not unfavorable, 
however, and later benefits materialize. 


July 21st and August 22nd 
(Leo Q) 

—Leo people born between July 21st and 
28th will have a pleasant week socially and 
will be able to adjust misunderstandings. 
Financial affairs will be a source of worry 
but these old difficulties cannot be adjusted 
satisfactorily at this time. If born between 
August 14th and 22nd, you will not be sat- 
isfied with present conditions and petty con- 
ditions will disrupt your existence. It will 
require balance and patience to cope with 
present conditions and you should not be 
too opinionated or prejudiced. 


August 22nd and September 23rd 
(Virgo trp) 

—Virge people born between August 22nd 
and 29th will have a pleasant time this 
week. The week is not especially important 
commercially, but routine effort will bring 
results and you should adhere to your 
schedule. It is a yery emotional week for 
the above group. If born between Septem- 
ber 14th and 23rd, you will be upset men- 
tally and there will be changes which will 
be irritating. You must find an outlet for 
your emotions and not give too much of 
your time to play. The underlying con- 
ditions are better for this latter group than 
they have been for some time in the past, 
and it would be a shame to waste good op- 
portunities which are likely to guarantee 
your future. 


September 23rd and October 22nd 
(Libra -) 

—lLibrans born between September 23rd 
and 29th will be relieved of some of the 
pressure in their lives at this time and they 
can enjoy themselves socially. You will be 
upset emotionally and your job will de- 
mand more attention than usual, but there 
will be opportunity for recreation. If born 
between October 14th and 22nd, you will 
be upset mentally but there will be an in- 
crease in energy. Try not to lose your 
poise or be annoyed by superficial condi- 
tions. Use your talent for the written and 
spoken word. 


October 22nd and November 21st 
(Scorpio ™) 
—Scorpio people born between October 
22nd and 29th have had good conditions 
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for some time in the past, even though 
there may be an interlude at the present 
time when you are meeting with delays. 
However, everything you do now will bring 
benefit in the future if you are practical 
and continue with your program. Condi- 
tions socially for the current week are favor- 
able. If born between November Ith and 
21st, you will be worried over petty things 
this week and you will have to control your 
speech and writings. The underlying plane- 
tary conditions are favorable if you allow 
your mind to rule. 


November 21st and December 20th 
(Sagittarius 7) 
—Sagittarians born between November 
21st and 27th will have difficulties in the 
home at this time and there. will be do- 
mestic restrictions which will be irksome. 
The social conditions at this time are op- 
portune and favorable, however, and if you 
can adjust your personal affairs you should 
be able to enjoy yourself. If born between 
December 12th and 20th, you will be very 
busy and your mind will be responsive. 
Your judgment is good and your days will 
be filled with activity. Be careful in your 
dealings with your friends and make valu- 
able contacts. Changes are in order, but do 

not be hasty. 


December 20th and January 19th 
(Capricorn )$) 
—Capricornians born between December 
20th and 28th will have a more pleasant 
and balanced life in the future and some 
of the pressure of many months im the past 
has been relieved. The eurrent week holds 
emotional upheaval but there will be pe- 
riods of enjoyment and social relaxation. If 
born between January 12th and 19th, you 
will not have a serene existence and there 
will be changes. Home conditions will be 
turbulent and no sudden moves should be 
made; it is better to wait. Your affairs are 

improving. 


January 19th and February 19th 
(Aquarius ~v) 
—Aquarians born between January 19th 
and 26th will have no improvement in their 
financial affairs at this time and they will 
have to stay close to their jobs. Working 
conditions will be irksome and you will have 
to assume responsibility. Socially, the week 
is favorable. If born between February 
12th and 19th, you will be able to handle 
the written and spoken word efficiently and 
if engaged in literary work you will find 
your efferts productive. Be patient and 


s 
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postpone nothing if you can help it. Be 
careful with money and do not spend more 
than you can afford. 


February 19th and March 21st 
( Pisces 3¢ ) 

—Pisceans born between February 19th 
and 27th will feel expansive and optimistic 
but there will be added responsibilities and 
obligations. Do not tolerate delays of your 
own making and be sure that you are aware 
of opportunities which will not only im- 
prove your present status, but which will 
also be helpful to you in the future. If 
born between March 14th and ist, you 
are operating with favorable influences and 
minor annoyances should be ignored. Make 
changes and realize that the current period 
is the best you have had in a long time. 
Do not be afraid to take chances and ad- 
vantage of all opportunities. Be willing to 
accept responsibility. 
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Mr. E. H., born June 13, 1911, Iowa 
4:00 a.m.: Tam wondering just what has 
prevented your marriage to the young lady 
‘Your chart seems to indicate interference 
from relatives. I am surprised that you 
were unable to bring your plans to a cul- 
mination last fall, as all the planetary indi- 
cations were in that direction. There is a 
great deal of harmony between the two 
charts and I see no reason why you do not 
marry by the fall of this year. If your 
economic conditions permit and the young 
lady is willing, I certainly would not allow 
any outside interference. 


M. L. A., born November 29, 1913, Can- 
ada, 2:00 p. m.: In comparing your chart 
with that of the September person, it seems 
to me that -there is basis here only for 
friendship. I cannot see how you would be 
happy if you form a permanent partnership 
and I do not advise it. Also, there are no 
strong indications for marriage in either 
one of the charts and I do not believe you 
will marry until around your twenty-fifth 
year. 


V. S., born June 1, 1914, New York, 
5:00 a. m.: will be an opportunity 
for you to marry in the fall months of 1936, 
Your chart indicates many attractions and 
the possibility of more than one marriage, 
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but I believe your influences in 1936 will 
bring you real emotion and deep feeling. 
Thank you for your kind wishes. 


Miss E. L. N., born June 25, 1910, 
Massachusetts, midnight: I do not like the 
combination of your chart with that of the 
July person. You will meet some one else 
who will attract you more than this young 
man and there will be an opportunity for 
you to marry late this summer or in the 
early fall months. 


F. A., born March 4, 1912, New York, 
2:00 p. m.: In view of the fact that you 
will begin to be more serious-minded than 
formerly, and that your chart indicates that 
you would like older people, there is a 
strong possibility that you will have an 
opportunity to marry this fall. However, 
even though you will have a serious emo- 
tional affair and will be feeling cautious 
about making a decision, I am inclined to 
think that you will meet the man late this 
year and be affected deeply, and that mar- 
riage will come later, probably within a 
year or so. 


A. S., born December 28, 1911, Illinois, 
1:00 p. m.: This is an excellent time for 
you to go into business if you are resigned 
to the fact that affairs will proceed slowly 
at first. Your circumstances have been 
under pressure and unsatisfactory for the 
past six years and they are rapidly improv- 
ing. The years, 1935 and 1936 are founda- 
tion years and it would be well to establish 
yourself. Conditions will improve in 1937 
and you will find 1988 a money-making 
year. I see no reason why you should not 
feel encouraged over the possibilities. 


A. I. W., born March 17, 1878, about 
2:30 a. m., Kentucky: You are a sensitive 
person and you may have imagined some 
of the conditions surrounding your friends. 
Perhaps you have been too critical and they 
realize that you have not been exerting 
your full personality in the most charming 
way. You are going to have to be less 
retiring and under no circumstances should 
you allow your morbid ideas to be inflicted 
upon others. This year brings you a seri- 
ous outlook and you are going to have diffi- 
culty in overcoming this morbid streak 
more than ever. Tfowever, you have the 
help of our most expansive planet (Jupiter) 
and you can improve your outlook upon life 
if you wish to do so. Be willing to give of 
yourself rather than taking from the per- 
sonality and temperament of others. 
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L. L. R., born July 27, 1900, Virginia, 
10:30 p. m.: Indeed, I can give you some 
encouragement and I want to.tell you that 
I feel very optimistic about your writing. 
I can see that you and your husband are 
very ambitious and can realize the handi- 
caps you have had for the past seven years. 
Do not give up your home if there is any 
possible way to hold it. Some people be- 
lieve that it is superstitious to talk about 
seven-year cycles but it isn’t. In astrology 
we have our twenty-eight-year periods (you 
can see how this works out with the phases 
of the moon and its twenty-eight-day 
cycle), and there is no question that there 
are changes every seven years. You have 
three children and I am sure you will re- 
member the critical seventh and fourteen 
ages. You can depend upon conditions 
changing. Both your charts are improving 
and 1936 and 1937 are definitely good. 
Thanks for your kind letter. Keep plugging 
and be hopeful. 


C. K., born November 27, 1915, Colo- 
You were wise to give 


rado, 6:00 p. m.: 
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up your training to be a nurse. I do not 
believe you would have liked the work at 
all. Your chart indicates musical talent 
and it shows the ability to compose. 
advise you to try to get work on a news- 
paper or publication, preferably in the dis- 
tribution or circulation end. You would 
like the work and you could continue with 
your piano lessons at the same time. You 
are a restless individual and it is hard for 
you to confine your attention to any one 
thing, hence my suggestion that you have 
two lines of work. You will have to make 
a choice and stick to your decision if you 
expect to reach any measure of success. I 
really advise any type of work which is 
mental or literary. Nothing else will satisfy 
you. 


Miss M. F., born December 3, 1913, New 
York, time not stated: I would like to 
help you, but can rely only upon my charts 
and you did not send me your hour of 
birth. I realize that it is very embarrass- 
ing to blush and this is usually caused from 
sensitiveness. You will overcome this 
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probably as you become older and I would 
not worry about it too much. Perhaps 
your friends know that you blush easily 
and they are trying to tease you. The best 
remedy I know for the present, is not to 
think about yourself too much and not be 
on the defensive. You will find this ten- 
dency disappearing later, I am sure. 


Miss A. F., born January 3, 1918, time 
and place not stated: Your information is 
too indefinite for me to give you a specific 
answer, but I wanted to send you a word 
of encouragement. Your general influences 
are getting better and if you are persistent 
and keep on with your efforts, I believe you 
will be successful. All you January people 
will have improved circumstances in the 
future, leading to a more prosperous time 
in 1937 and 1938. 


Miss M. D. P., born December 23, 1909, 
Connecticut, 6:30 a. m.: There does not 
seem to be much possibility of your marry- 
ing this year. Your influences for business 
or a career advancement look much more 
promising. However, I believe you are 
going to have a love affair. Nevertheless, I 
do not advise marriage at this time and 


Editor’s Note: 
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Questions for this 
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suggest that you wait until after your thir- 
tieth birthday before taking the matrimo- 


nial step. 
LL 


WHY QUESTIONS ARE NOT 
ANSWERED 


Kai does not send answers by mail. 


Mr. W. H. §S., April 5, 1880: You did 
not send me the lady’s birth data. 


Loney, October 20, 1906: It is impos- 
sible for me to answer you until I have 
more definite information about your life 
and the things that are bothering you. 


F. F. M., December 9, 1901: Iam not a 
fortune teller, nor do I give complete horo- . 
scope readings. 


Mrs. M. L. K., October 27, 1916: I do 
not give complete horoscope readings. If 
you will write again, asking one specific 
question, I will try to help you. 


Miss I. L., April 5, 1913, Montreal: 


Sorry, but I cannot answer you without the 
birth data of the young man concerned. 


department are answered only through 


Each reader is allowed to ask one question. 


Be sure to give the following data in your letter: date, month, year, and place of 


birth, the hour of the day or night, if possible, and sex. 


Address your letters to 


KAI, care of this magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Te 


GOLDEN HOUR 
WE did not know if the table 
Were rosewood, or planks of white pine; 
If the goblets we raised and we emptied 
Held water, or pale amber wine. 


Nor what we chose from the menu, 
Since it was our hearts we fed— 

If honeydew melons, or only 
The crust from a loaf of black bread. 


We but knew we hungered; we thirsted; 
That we broke a long fast, side by side, 
4nd that when we had finished and parted, 

We had been, for an hour, satisfied. 
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By MARY MORRIS 
y 


Miss Morris will help you to 
make friends 


Miss Mary Morris, who conducts this department, will see to it that you will be 
able to make friends with other readers, though thousands of miles may separate you. 
It must be understood that Miss Morris will undertake to exchange letters only 
between men and men, boys and boys, women and women, girls and girls. All reason- 
able care will be exercised in the introduction of correspondents. If any unsatisfac- 
tory letters are received by our readers, the publishers would appreciate their being 
sent to them. Please sign your name and address when writing. Be sure to inclose 
forwarding postage when sending letters through The Friendliest Corner, so that 
mail can be forwarded. 


Address Miss Mary Morris, Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ERE’S an invitation that I 
think most of you will find 
irresistible. Boys, how would 

you like to hear from an English- 
man living in London, England? 
Well, here is your chance. Jolly Jim 
would especially like to have some 
American Pen Pals. You will find 
him sympathetic, friendly, interest- 
ing, and an ideal companion. Write 
to him, Pals! 


Dear Miss Morris: I would be very 
glad to correspond with some American 
Pen Pals with whom I could compare notes. 
I am a young man of twenty-two, living 
in London, England, greatly interested in 
sports and politics. There is unlimited 
scope for interesting comparisons between 
our two great countries, their customs, hab- 
its, et cetera, and nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than exchanging letters 
with Pen Pals who really appreciate true 
friendship. I am expecting to hear from 
all you fellows real soon. Joury Jim. 


He can tell you about life in a 
large hospital. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am an ardent 
reader of Love Story, and hope that you 
will help me find a few Pen Pals. I’m a 
young man of twenty-four, and for the 
past three years I have been working in a 
large hospital. I am five feet ten inches 
tall, with blond hair and blue eyes. I have 
lots of free time, and would really like to 
hear from young men everywhere. Who'll 
be my first Pen Pal? You'll find me a 
steady correspondent, boys. 

Lansinc Ross. 


Waltham will trade stamps. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a young man 
thirty years of age, friendly, sociable, and 
an enthusiastic stamp collector. I would 
like to hear from Pen Pals all over the 
world, especially those who desire to trade 
stamps. I promise to answer all letters. 

WALTHAM. 


Who wants a Chicago Pen Pal? 


Dear Miss Morris: Have you room in 
your Corner for a red-headed Chicago girl 
of seventeen? I really enjoy writing let- 
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ters, and promise prompt replies filled with 
all sorts of interesting news. I would like 
to hear from girls of my own age or older, 
and will hopefully wait for lots of letters. 
Please write, all of you. Dovs.eyou. 


She fills her life with happy in- 
terests. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a very hap- 
pily married young woman of twenty, and 
have an adorable little girl almost two 
years of age. However, I love to write 
letters, and would like to hear from Pals 
far and near, single or married I can 
crochet, sew, play the piano, enjoy danc- 
ing, hiking, and hunting. Girls, won’t you 
please try me? Epa. 


York Dolores is 
younger Pen Pals. 


Dear Miss Morris: Won’t you please 
help me find a few Pen Pals between four- 
teen and sixteen years of age? I am a 
lively young girl with red hair, blue eyes, 
and a fair complexion. I enjoy sports, es- 
pecially dancing, tennis, and swimming: I 
want to hear from Pals everywhere, particu- 
larly those living in New York, New Jersey, 
and California. Pals, I’m waiting! 

York Do ores. 


calling for 


Mascot has a surprise for the first 
three Pals! 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a girl of nine- 
teen living in the sunniest part of Cali- 
fornia. I have a happy disposition, enjoy 
making friends, dancing, horseback riding, 
and movies. I will gladly exchange snap- 
shots and picture post cards. A surprise 
awaits the first three Pals who write to me. 

Mascor. 


She wants Pals from Connecticut, 
Canada and the West Coast. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a girl of 
twenty-one, with black, wavy hair, hazel 
eyes, and fair skin. My hobbies are danc- 
ing, skating, baseball, football, and movies. 
I would especially like to correspond with 
girls living in Stamford, Connecticut, 
Canada, and on the West coast, although 
every one is welcome. I’m hoping to get 
lots of Pen Pals through this plea. 

Jersey Fran. 


Girls, stop and read her plea. 


Dear Miss Morris: Hi, everybody! 
Girls, won’t you stop for a moment and 
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read my plea? I am a girl of seventeen 
searching for true friends. I would like to 
hear from Pals from all over the world. So 
get out your pens, pencils, and paper, girls, 
and write to me. I will answer all letters 
and exchange snapshots. Please don’t dis- 
appoint me! Verma or Iowa. 


Pudggy is modern, jolly, and full 
of fun. 


Dear Miss Morris: Although I am 
modern, jolly, full of fun, and happily mar- 
ried, I am often very lonely and would 
like to have a few real Pals to correspond 
with. I enjoy sports, reading, dancing, 
sewing, and collect picture post cards and 
stamps. I will answer all letters received, 
and exchange snapshots. Girls, won’t some 
of you please write? I love listening to 
every one’s troubles. Pupeaey. 


This Dakota girl is training to be 
a nurse. 


Dear Miss Morris: Please help mie get 
some Pen Pals! I am a lonely nineteen- 
year-old girl training to be a nurse I have 
brown hair, brown eyes, a sunny disposi- 
tion, and am considered generous and good- 
natured. I enjoy sports, reading, music, 
and listening to the radio. Won't some of 


you Pals please drop me a line? I sin- 
cerely promise to answer all letters. 
Daxora. 


Reym longs for understanding 
Pals. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a genial 
young bachelor living on an Indiana farm 
with an invalid mother. I try hard to 
make her days pleasant, but there are times 
when I am very lonely and long for a few 
understanding Pen Pals. My hobbies are 
oi] painting and landscape gardening. Dur- 
ing the summer I take care of our orchartl, 
garden, and the chickens. Boys, won’t some 
of you get in touch with me? I will cer- 
tainly appreciate your letters. Rey. 


Here’s a Pal who needs your 
cheer, girls. 


Drsar Miss Morris: I am an accident 
victim, and have been in the hospital a 
month. I expect te be here for several 
weeks longer, but I’m trying not to feel too 
discouraged. Letters from Pals everywhere 
will certainly help me to cheer up. I enjoy 
swimming, hiking, and usually I am a very 
active girl. I'd like to correspond with 
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between eighteen and _ twenty-five 
Poor Mr. 


girls 
years of age. 


Exchange school news with this 
Pal. 


Dear Miss Morris: Can you help me 
find a few true-blue Pen Pals? I am a girl 
of sixteen, with brown hair and gray eyes. 
I like all sports, reading and writing poetry, 
am a junior in high school, and would like 
to hear from girls who are interested in 
exchanging news about school activities. 
Girls, write to me. I’m very lonesome. 

Scuoot Fan. 


He’s interested in good music and 
literature. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a constant 
reader of your Corner, and would like to 
have a few Pen Pals. I’m a young fellow 
of twenty-four, greatly interested in good 
music, literature, and have made a study of 
art. I’m fond of travel, and have been all 
over this great country of ours. I can tell 
you Pals some very interesting stories about 
iny travels. As I have plenty of spare time 
to write. I promise to answer all letters 
promptly. Lamont. 


Jo and Tee know all about coun- 
try life. 


Drar Miss Morris: We are two lonely 
young girls looking for Pen Pals. We are 
considered attractive, well-liked, and 
friendly. We are very fond of music, danc- 
ing, and sports. We live on a farm in 
Alabama, and can tell you Pals all about 
country life. Get busy, girls, and let us 
hear from you. We have oodles of things 
to talk about. Let’s go! Jo anp Tex. 


Always True is a lonely girl. 


Dear Miss Morris: 

May I please have my say? 

T get more lonely every day. 

Ym as blue as blue can be, 

Because no letters come for me. 

When the mail man walks by 

And leaves no letters, it makes me cry. 

Oh, dear readers, I’m so blue; 

I want Pen Pals who'll be true! 

I'm a lonely girl, you see. 

So, dear Pals, please write to me. 
Autways Trug. 


Berta enjoys doing jig-saw puzzles. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a young 
marricd woman of twenty-two, considered 
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very friendly and sympathetic. I want to 
hear from single and married Pals every- 
where, especially those around my age. I 
will exchange snapshots, photographs, and 
promise long, interesting letters. I enjoy 
reading, writing, and jig-saw puzzles. Come 
on, girls, do your stuff. Berta. 


Marcella 
twice. 


Dear Miss Morris: May I join your 
Friendliest Corner? I’m a girl sixtcen 
years of age, enjoy sports, dancing, and 
love to write letters. I can play the piano, 
violin, and banjo. I have been to France 
twice, and can tell you lots of interesting 
things about my trips. Ever since the boy 
I was engaged to broke with me, I have 
been lonely. Won’t some of you Pals be- 
tween fourteen and eighteen years of age 
please write to me? I will exchange snap- 
shots, and promise to answer all letters. 

Marce.ia. 


has been to France 


Boys, Baird should interest all of 
you. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young man 
twenty-five years of age, live in Texas, en- 
joy dancing, reading, and the theater. I 
can play the piano, and have played in 
dance orchestras I have also traveled 
some, and am sure all you fellows will find 
my letters interesting. I will exchange snap- 
shots. Let’s get acquainted, boys! 

Bai. 


Pals, Evallen needs your friendly 
letters. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a very lonely 
girl of eighteen in need of cheer. I have 
been sick for a month, and have to stay in 
bed for at least another two months. I 
would love to hear from girls everywhere, 
regardless of age, or whether they are sin- 
gle or married. I am alone almost all day, 
and have lots of time to write letters. I 
am interested in sewing, cooking, tennis, 
and dancing. Please, girls, don’t fail me! 
I live in Pennsylvania. EVvALien. 


‘She likes mystery stories. 


Dear Miss Morris: Won’t you please 
print my plea for Pen Pals? I’m a girl of 
fifteen, a brunette, and feel lots older than 
I am. Perhaps because I happen to be 
rather tall. I’m interested in baseball, ten- 
nis, dress designing, cooking, enjoy dancing, 
and love to read mystery stories. But 
above all these things I like writing let- 
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ters best. I would especially like to cor- 
respond with girls living in Canada and 
the West. Mystery Lover. 


Lonely Ralph wants to hear from 
Chicago Pals. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am a young man 
thirty years of age, employed as secretary 
in a railroad office. I would very much 
like to hear from Pals between twenty-five 
and thirty-eight years of age, and especially 
those living in Chicago. I am interested in 
the theater, enjoy music, sports, and will 
exchange snapshots. I might add that I 
am considered a woman hater. I'l] answer 
all letters promptly. Lonety Raupu. 


A sincere Pal for every one. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young New 
York State girl fond of sports, dancing, 
reading, and writing long letters. I have 
golden hair, blue eves, and a friendly dis- 
position. I am really very lonesome, and 
would like to correspond with girls every- 
where, regardless of age. Young and old, 
single and married, won’t you all please 
write? Hacaman Pau. 


Red-headed Lu likes plenty of 


fun. 


Dsar Miss Morris: Won’t you please 
do your best to help a girl of sixteen get 
some Pen Pals? I have reddish-blond hair, 
brown cyes, am very good-natured, and 
like plenty of fun. I enjoy all the things 

irls of my age are interested in, am quite 
fond of pets. I am not exactly lonely, but 
T’ve never had a Pen Pal, and it would be 
thrilling to hear from girls far and near. 

Rep-weapep Lv. © 


She’ll send a snapshot with her 
first letter. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m another young 
mirried woman of twenty-two looking for 
a few true-blue Pals. I am five feet one 
inch tall, have curly auburn hair, and gray- 
green eyes. I would like to hear from 
single and married Pen Pals, and will send 
a snapshot with my first letter. I have lots 
of free time on my hands, and would rather 
write to Pals everywhere than do anything 
else. ATLANTA, 


A lonely Illinois Pal. 


Desr Miss Morris: Won’t some one 
please write to a lonely Illinois man of 
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twenty-nine? I am considered good-look- 
ing, but am inclined to be quiet and some- 
what reserved. I don’t make friends eas- 
ily, although I manage to keep the friends 
I have. I’m interested in the finer things 
of life. I would especially like to hear from 
young men around my age who live in or 
near Chicago, although every one is wel- 
come. Iuumnors Cuuckx. 


You can’t be blue when Laughing 
Eyes is around. 


Drar Miss Morris: I am a lonesome 
girl of seventeen with laughing eyes and a 
cheerful smile. No one is ever blue when 
I’m around. However, though I have many 
friends, I won’t feel contented until I have 
some Pen Pals, too. So come on, girls, 
and drop me a line. I am sure you won't 
be disappointed. Lauenine Eyes. 


Here’s another Pal with a sunny 
disposition. 


Dear Miss Morris: I hope you will help 
me find a few Pen Pals. I am not lone- 
some, but I love to make friends, and en- 
joy writing letters. I am a girl sixteen 
years of age, good-natured, have a sunny 
disposition, adore dancing, and my friends 
consider me a good-sport. Girls, won’t you 
please give me a chance to get acquainted 
with you? Bampy. 


Tf you like Hawaiian music, write 
to Wanamie. 


Dear Miss Morris: Here’s one more 
SOS for Pen Pals. I’m a girl of eighteen, 
with brown eyes, brown hair, and a yen 
for writing letters. I would especially like 
to hear from girls who enjoy Hawaiian 
music. I am fond of sports, reading good 
books, and Ill exchange snapshots. I 
hope that lots of you Pals will give me 
a chance to be friends with you. 

WaANAMIE. 


Fergan hails from Canada. 


Dear Miss Morris: Won’t you please 
print my plea in your Friendliest Corner? 
I’m a young man eighteen years of age, 
live in Canada, am six feet tall, and very 
strong. I would like to correspond with 
Pals around my age. I have some very 
interesting experiences to tell about, boys, 
and when I make a promise to answer all 
letters, you can depend upon it. I will 
also exchange snapshots. I’ll tell you more 
in my first letter. FerGan. 


a 
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Let Mej tell you all about New 
York. 


Dear Miss Morris: Would any one 
care to correspond with a twenty-one-year- 
old Brooklyn girl who is full of fun? 
have brown hair, blue eyes, love to make 
friends, and enjoy writing letters. I'll tell 
you all about myself, girls, if you'll give 
me a chance to write to you. I promise 
prompt replies. Let’s get going! Mus. 


All you younger Pals, write to 
Just Gert. 


Dear Miss Morris: I am only thirteen 
years old, but would love to have some 
Pen Pals. I’m a good natured, peppy girl. 
enjoy horseback riding, and have quite a 
collection of all sorts of scrapbooks. Girls, 
won't you write and tell me about your 
interests? I am five feet five inches tall, 
with black hair and green eyes. I am look- 
ing forward to hearing from young girls 
from all over the country. 

Just Gert. 


Start on the road to cheerful 
correspondence. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a girl of 
eighteen, but would like to hear from girls 
older than myself. I enjoy dancing, sing- 
ing, and writing letters. I am interested 
in travel, although I haven’t traveled 
much. I’m good-natured, sociable, cheer- 
ful, like outdoor sports, and plenty of fun. 
Pals, I'll answer every letter received. 

Davenrort Pat. 


Boys, add Ludner’s name to your 
friendship list. 


Dear Miss Morris: I haven’t many 
friends, and hope you can help me find 
some Pen Pals. I’m a boy of eighteen, five 
feet six inches tall, with brown eyes and 
dark, curly hair. I would like to get 
acquainted with boys between seventeen 
and twenty years of age, regardless of 
where they live. Come on, fellows; write 
to a lonesome New Hampshire Pal. 

Lupner. 


She promises to answer all letters. 


Dear Miss Morris: Will any one write 
to a lonely deaf-mute girl of twenty-four? 
I would welcome letters from every one. 
and especially from Pals living in Hawaii, 
Florida, Mexico, Hollywood, and Detroit, 
Michigan. I promise to answer every letter 
I receive. Dora or Essex. 
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Elyn is studying singing and tap 
dancing. 

Dear Miss Morris: Please, won’t you 
make room for me in your Corner? I’m a 
girl of seventeen, interested in all sports, 
but my two great interests are tap dancing 
and singing. At present I am studying 
both, and would like to hear from girls who 
like to dance and sing. I promise speedy 
replies to all letters, and will exchange 
snapshots and photographs with any one. 
Girls, how about sending me a line? 

Exyn. 


She wants to hear from real 
farmerettes. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young girl 
who loves farm life, and would enjoy 
corresponding with girls who live on farms. 
I like sports, particularly hiking and horse- 
back riding. I have never lived on a farm 
myself, but would like that sort of life. I 
collect snapshots and pictures of movie 
stars. Girls, won’t you please write to 

Wov.p-Be FARMERETTE. 


Hoosier John is a young man of 
experience. 


Dear Miss Morris: I’m a young man 
of twenty, five feet ten inches tall, have 
had lots of experience in the theater, 
politics, and life in general. My chief 
hobbies are writing letters, collecting post 
cards, stamps, newspaper clippings, danc- 
ing, football, and swimming. I'll exchange 
some of my clippings and post cards with 
any Pal who’s interested. I have a 
souvenir from the World’s Fair waiting for 
you, fellows. Hoostrr Joun. 


She likes ice and roller skating. 


Dear Miss Morris: Will some one 
please write to a lonely twenty-year-old 
Massachusetts girl? My favorite sports are 
ice and roller skating, and I also greatly 
enjoy swimming, boating, tennis, and 
riding. I would like nothing better than 
to receive lots of friendly letters, and 
promise prompt, interesting replies. Girls, 
please don’t pass me by. I am not work- 
ing at present, and really need true Pals. 

AMMARYLLIS. 


Massachusetts Pals wanted here. 


Dear Miss Morris: Won’t you please 
print my plea in your Corner? I am a 
friendly young married woman, enjoy read- 
ing, movies, dancing, driving, and other 
sports. I would particularly like to cor- 
respond with Massachusetts Pals, although 
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every one is welcome. I will answer all 
letters promptly. Hurry, Pals, for I'll be 
waiting! Lauretra. 


These two Pals live on a silver fox 
ranch. 


Dear Miss Morris: Hello, everybody! 
We are two colored girls in our teens, fairly 
good-looking, fond of sports, dancing, and 
would love to hear from girls everywhere. 
We live in Nova Scotia on a silver fox 
ranch, half a mile from town. We are 
peppy and good-natured, and will gladly 
exchange snapshots. Come on, girls, give 
us a break. Norma AND BeErNIce. 


A Hawaiian Pen Pal. 


Dear Miss Morris: I would very 
much like to hear from Pals all over the 
world. I am a young man of thirty, living 
in Hawaii, and am a great lover of sports. 
My hobbies are writing letters, collecting 
souvenirs, post cards, and snapshots. Come 
on, Pals, I’m waiting. Sam Kona. 


She finds small-town life lonely. 

Dear Miss Morris: May a lonely mar- 
ried woman in her thirties hope to hear 
from a few Pen Pals? Until a few years 
ago, when I moved to a small Pennsylvania 
town, I lived in New York City. I can't 
tell you, Pals, how much I would appre- 
ciate your letters, and promise faithfully 
to answer every one. Please write, some 
one. ENDEE. 


They have large mail boxes in 
Kentucky. 

Dear Miss Morris: Here’s a lonely 
Dixie girl begging for Pen Pals. I am 
eighteen years of age, a brunette, like all 
sports, and hope to hear from girls all over 
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the world. We have large mail boxes here 
in Kentucky, and mine seems to be always 
empty. Come on, all you ink slingers, and 
write to Peart or Kentucky. 


Three Alabama Pals who’ll appre- 
ciate your letters. 


Dear Miss Morris: How about all you 
girls everywhere writing to three loncly 
Alabama girls? We are eighteen, sixteen, 
and fifteen years of age. We live on a 
real plantation in eastern Alabama, are in- 
terested in sports, and would love to hear 
from girls in the West, especially California 
and Wyoming. We guarantee answers to 
all. Suita, ANABEL, AND JO. 


All the way from the Philippine 
Tslands. 

Drar Miss Morris: Is there any chance 
that some of the Pals who read your Cor- 
ner would care to correspond with a hian- 
school boy of not quite seventeen, who 
lives in the Philippine Islands? I am tall, 
swim a great deal, enjoy music, can play 
the ukulele, and like to collect stamps. 
I'm also fond of reading. Boys, I can tell 
you all about the Islands, and I am sure 
you would find my letters interesting. 

CAPANTAWAN Pat. 


This Pal is an 
singer. 

Dear Miss Morris: I am an Aimerican 
girl of seventeen, can play the harmonica, 
piano, guitar, sing, and tap dance. I have 
sung over the air, although I am still a 
junior in high school. I have dark, wavy 
hair, dark eyes, am peppy and full of fun. 
I live in Ohio, and will make my letters 
as interesting as possible. Won’t you Pals 
give me a chance? Dancine Fay. 


accomplished 


EWS STANOS* 


THE FRIEND IN NEED 


Department Conducted by 


Laura Alston Brown 


Mrs. Brown will be glad to solve in these pages problems on which you desire 


advice. 


Your letters will be regarded confidentially and signatures will be withheld. 


Although Mrs. Brown receives more letters than she can possibly print in the 


department, she answers all the others by mail. 


So, lay your problem before her 


with the knowledge that it will have her full attention. 
Address Mrs. Laura Alston Brown, Street & Smith’s Love Story Magazine, 


79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OST of us know what we are 
doing when we go in for 
marriage. But there seem 

to be amazingly few people who are 
ready to willingly pay the price of 
their mistakes. We may close our 
eyes to the character and disposi- 
tion of the one we love, and we may 
not want to think of the difficulties 
that cannot be avoided. But if we 
tried to be more courageous when 
we found marriage filled with disil- 
lusionment and _ disappointments, 
and did the best we could instead of 
going back on our bargains, we 
would probably find life a great deal 
more bearable. The determination 
to stand by will often help more 
than any other one thing to save a 
marriage. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I don’t suppose 
that my case is very unusual, but I am 
hoping that you can help me straighten 
things out. About a year ago I met a man 
with whom I fell madly in love. I am sure 
that he loves me, and hope that before long 
things will turn out favorably and I wiil 
be able to go to him. 

The trouble is that I am married, and 
the mother of three children. The oldest 
is seven years old. I was eighteen when I 
married. I knew my husband had some 


traits of character that I didn’t care for. 
But because [ was young and not very 
wise, | married him anyway. 

The first year of our marriage was happy 
enough. But after that I often met men 
who appeaied to me more than my hus- 
band did. I did care for him, in a way, 
and because there was no other way out I 
continued to live with him. 

My husband is serious, and has a some- 
whet sour disposition. He is seldom cheer- 
ful and friendly, and during the past three 
years he has always found fault with me 
and everything I have done. It has made 
me lose almost all my affection for him. 

Instead of being happy, my marriage 
was filled with as many difficulties and 
heartaches as other marriages I’d heard 
about. I was certainly disappointed. 

Since I have met this man I am both 
hzppy and miserable. I know that if I 
were to leave, my husband would net let 
me have even one of the children. Do you 
think I should stay on for their sake? 

The man I love lives in another city. He 
has a fairly good job, and tells me that he 
would be willing to support one of my ehil- 
dren, but not all. He wants me to go 
away with him until I have my diverce. 

My husband is suspicious and jealous. I 
suppose that in his own way he loves me. 
But that thought doesn’t thrill me as it 
should. I can’t tell you how tired I am of 
the way things are, and sometimes I think 
I would risk anything to get away from it 
all. My love for the children has held me 
back so far. 
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You see, my husband has no folks, and 
if I were to leave he would have to get 
some one to come in and take care of the 
children. On the other hand, this contin- 
ual grind of doing the same things over 
Bud over again gets more unbearable every 

lay. 

There is no one else I can go to with all 
this, Mrs. Brown; and I hope that you 
can help me decide. I’ve tried to ask a 
friend of mine, who is also unhappily mar- 
ried, what she would do, and she said she 
would leave and not hesitate to live her 
own life. Discontentep Maer. 


One of the things that would ben- 
efit many of us would be to accept 
marriage philosophically. In other 
words, we might try to be good 
sports; take it on the chin with a 
smile, especially if the happiness of 
others is involved. 

A mother of three children has a 
job which she should have enough 
backbone not to shirk. Perhaps life 
and marriage are not all you ex- 
pected. But even at eighteen, girls 
are not blindfolded and led into 
matrimony without having some 
idea as to the type of men they have 
chosen to marry. 

Have you considered trying to 
make your home life more enjoy- 
able? If your husband has been 
made to feel that other men are 
more preferable, he naturally can- 
not be expected to be all smiles and 
good cheer. He is probably miser- 
able and unhappy beneath that 
“serious and somewhat sour disposi- 
tion,” as you call it. When a 
mother really loves her children as 
devotedly as you say you love yours, 
then there can be only one answer 
as to whether she should leave or 
stay. 

I am sure you are perfectly aware 
of what you would be doing if you 
went away with this other man be- 
fore you could marry him, and what 
influence your decision would have 
upon your children later on. 


Although we cannot completely - 
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shut our eyes to the fact that some 
marriages eventually reach a sad 
ending, I would sincerely advise you ° 
to give yourself at least a year to 
think things over. 

Perhaps if you gave up this man 
for the time being, and tried to set- 
tle matters in another way, you 
might succeed. Some very surpris- 
ing things have been accomplished 
with a little effort. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: My problem is a 
little out of the ordinary, and I would be 
most grateful for your advice, and the 
opinion of any reader who would care to 
give me his or her idea on the subject. 

I am a young married woman of twenty- 
five. My husband is thirty years old. We 
have been married for four years, and know 
that there will never be any children. 

My husband is a sales manager for an 
automobile concern. He is very well liked, 
makes friends easily, and gets around quite 
a lot. Of course, I don’t stay home all the 
time, either. I belong to two clubs, do a 
little charity work for our church, and try 
to fill in the rest of my spare time as best 
I can. 

I must admit that my husband and I 
were quite happy for the first two years of 
our life together. But about two years ago 
he seemed to change. I couldn’t tell just 
how, but I knew it in my heart. A wife 
always knows. 

However, I said nothing. I continued as 
before, never mentioned his long absences, 
or how lonesome I was when he had to be 
out of town for a week at a time. 

But a month ago I received quite a shock. 
My husband frankly told me that he had 
met a woman in another town, they became 
attached to each other for a time, and the 
result of the affair was a child. A little 
boy. The tragic part of it all is that the 
child’s mother doesn’t want the baby, and 
my husband doesn’t want her. I offered to 
give him a divorce, but he wouldn’t listen. 

He suggested that I take the baby. I 
have been heartbroken ever since, and still 
cannot make up my mind whether to do 
as my husband asks, or leave him. I know 
I should feel terribly alone, as I love him 
dearly, and always will. I know also that 
deep in his heart he loves me, too. 

Do you think I should forgive him, and 
take the baby into our home? My husband 
regrets his misstep, but he won’t let me 
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divorce him. He begs me to forgive him. 
Should I? Readers, what would you do? 
Puzziep HE.en. 

This is indeed a heartbreaking 
problem. Your husband is asking a 
good deal of you, but no matter 
what any one may say, the final de- 
cision will be up to you, dear. 

If your husband is the real man 
he seems to be, in spite of his mis- 
step, and wants to continue to share 
his life with you, don’t you think it 
might be advisable to forgive him? 
As for taking the child into your 
home, I can well understand your 
hesitancy. It would be most gen- 
erous on your part to do so, if you 
feel that such a decision will not em- 
bitter you in the future, and that 
you will not hold it against the child. 

On the other hand, you can, if 
you like, override your husband’s 
arguments against divorce, go your 
own way in spite of the longing in 
your heart to remain his wife. But 
why wreck two lives? Many men 
play with fire, but the moment the 
play is against them, they are glad 
to get home and lean upon their 
wives’ sympathetic understanding. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I used to be a very 
good-natured and well-liked young man. I 
had a cheerful disposition, many friends, 
and nothing could make me mad. An 
when I fell in love with a very pretty girl, 
I thought I was the happiest man in the 
world. 

We have been married two years, have 
one child, and although my wife and [ still 
love each other, I find it impossible to make 
her stop nagging. Nothing seems to please 
her, and the minute I get home from work 
she starts nagging about one thing or an- 
other. 

We have been lucky enough to save a 
little, and are planning to buy a small home 
in the suburbs, but I am very much afraid 
that all our plans will never materialize, if 
my wife isn’t made to realize that sooner 
or later she will be responsible for breaking 
up our marriage. I know I can’t stand 
much more. 


As I said before, I used to be very good- 
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natured. Now I have a violent temper, al- 
though I usually manage to restrain myself. 
But my wife seems to have no thought for 
me. She argues for hours about unim- 
portant matters. 

Can you or some of your readers tell me 
what a man can do to cure his wife of the 
nagging habit? Half the time I don’t know 
what she is driving at. I am crazy about 
her, and try to do everything for her hap- 
piness, but I am afraid of the future. 

I try not to give her cause for arguments. 
I work steady, give her my entire pay en- 
velope, and am always ready to do any- 
thing she asks me. Now what more can 
any wife want? Do you think there is any 
solution to such an unhappy problem? 

Eimer. 


Offhand, it is rather hard to say 
exactly what the trouble is. If you 
really absent yourself from a ver- 
bal battle, then there can’t be any. 
However, there usually are two sides 
to every argument. Are you sure 
that you are entirely blameless? 


There are types of women who 
have to have the last word regard- 
less how unimportant the argument 
may be. Such a failing usually dates 
back to a badly managed child- 
hood. And until the person in ques- 
tion learns some self-control, there 
is apt to be considerable unhappi- 
ness in what might otherwise be a 
happy marriage. 

I would also advise you to try to 
forget that temper. of yours, if you 
can. Make a point of ignoring your 
wife’s nagging, and don’t brood 
about it. Try to awaken her sense 
of humor and show her that no mat- 
ter what she may say, you refuse to 
get upset about it. 

Try also to regain your former 

_cheerful disposition, and have a 
heart-to-heart talk with your wife 
when there are no storms brewing. 
Surely there must be some calm mo- 
ments. If she loves you, she will 
try to get out of the habit of argu- 
ing and complaining. Then every- 
thing will be all right again. 


The Friend In Need 


Dear Mrs. Brown: About four years 
ago, when I was seventeen, I was a very 
popular girl, and had many friends. In our 
crowd there was a boy of twenty-four whom 
I treated like the others, and didn’t get 
serious in spite of the fact that he was al- 
ways telling me how much he liked me. He 
also wanted me to see him when the others 
were not around. 

Finally I started dating him, and before 
I knew it I was in love. At least, I thought 
it was love. I was so crazy about this boy 
I did anything he asked me. I know now 
that a girl is a fool to go too far. 

Afterward I found out that he had 
started dating another girl without telling 
me. I knew this girl quite well. Every 
time I asked him about her, he said that 
she was running after him. 

Although he never mentioned marriage, 
I took it for granted that he meant to 
marry me. However, I never said a word 
about it. Then I thought that he might 
say I was running after him, and I be- 
came somewhat cooler toward him. 

This gave him the idea that I no longer 
cared for him, and whenever we went to a 
dance, he would dance with other girls 
more than with me, telling me that I 
seemed to enjoy myself better with other 
hoys. I am one of those people who do 
not show their feelings easily, and very 
often others misunderstand me. 

My friends told me not to mind him, 
and that this particular girl was crazy 
xbout every boy who took her out. But 
this boy came to see me less often, and I 
felt very bad. 

Here’s my real problem: About four 
months ago I met another boy. He was 
very nice, good-looking, and always be- 
haved like a perfect gentleman. That is, 
until I knew him better. 

He started coming to see me almost every 
night. Jie was friendly and sympathetic, 
and I thought the world of him. One night 
he asked me what I was worrying about. 
He had noticed that I was always sad, 
and didn’t enjoy myself like the other 
girls, 

So I told him my story. He said he was 
glad I was truthful. and that he loved me. 
However, he couldn’t understand how I 
could have done what I did, and every 
chance he had he would tell me that he 
thought I still cared for this other boy. 

He somehow didn’t believe that I liked 
him a lot. I wanted to tell him how much 
I cared, and that I wasn’t really a bad girl, 
but I’m not good at showing my feelings. I 
am sure he misunderstood me. One night 
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after a dance he begged me to be good to 
him, and when I refused, he said it proved 
that I didn’t care for him. 

I told him that just because I was fool- 
ish once, it didn’t mean that I intended 
to go on traveling on the wrong side of 
the road. We quarreled, and I haven't 
spoken to him since. I am sure that I’m 
in love with him, but I also know that I 
can’t repeat my former mistake. Do you 
think he really cared for me? 

I am so in love with this boy, I never 
even think about the other one. Won’t 
you please help me untangle this probiem? 
Til appreciate anything you have ae say. 

NITA. 


Some boys may say that they love 
and admire a girl for being truthful 
about herself, but they are seldom 
big enough to padlock the past and 
throw the key away. 

Try not to feel so sad about 
breaking up with this boy. Ycu did 
the right thing, of course, and his 
actions showed that he neither ap- 
preciated your frankness, nor loved 
you as much as he wanted you to 
think. He isn’t worth crying over. 

It will take a little time for you 
to get over this unhappy experience. 
But keep your chin up. No one is 
obliged to travel on the wrong side 
of the road. 

Make new friends, go out more, 
and try to stop brooding. This need 
not spoil your future unless you let 
it. And, remember, dear, when a 
boy really loves a girl and has mar- 
riage in mind, he doesn’t ask her to 
listen to improper proposals. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I have been mar- 
ried three years. We have one child, and 
my wife is devoted to me. Once in a 
while we have an argument, but nothing 
really serious. I try to treat her right, 
but business has been bad, and whenever 
I don’t feel very bright and show that I 
am worried my wife is dissatisfied with mc. 

My wife and her sisters have always heen 
on very good terms. My sister-in-law is 
married, and has three children. She often 
comes to see us. Several months ago I 
realized that I was in love with her, al- 
though I still love my wife. 
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In order not to get into this deeper, I 
purposely would argue: with my sister-in- 
law to make her. stay away, but it was of 
no use. I think she knows how I feel 
about her, although no words to that effect 
have ever passed between us. 

My wife is one of the best women in the 
world, and I really love her, but this other 
feeling for my sister-in-law has begun to 
worry me so much that I know I must do 
something about it. I would certainly hate 
to break up my home, and yet I don’t like 
the idea of giving up all thought of my 
sister-in-law. 

I suppose this sounds very mixed up, but 
I need your advice and would appreciate it 
very much. W. W. 

I’m afraid that you are due for a 
disappointment if you expect to 
have your cake and eat it, too. You 
cannot love two women at the same 
time, and since you are so sure that 
you love your wife, what you feel 
for your sister-in-law can be only 
infatuation. 

Going on in this way is very likely 
to wreck your marriage, cause your 
wife great unhappiness and lose you 
something that is now within your 
grasp—your wife’s trust and love. 
It is not unusual for a married man 
to fancy himself “in love” with an- 
other woman; but the main thing is 
to keep both feet on the ground and 
do nothing that might spoil two 
marriages. 

Why not use your common sense, 
instead of your emotions, to reason 
with? Give your will power a 
chance to help you get her out of 
your mind. If you will sit tight and 
really try to make your wife and 
child happy, you can forget your 
own emotions long enough to get 
back your mental and emotional 
equilibrium. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am a clerk in a 
small-town department store. The boy I 
am engaged to is a farmer, and every one 


expects us to get married some day, but I 


don’t know what to think. 


I am twenty years old, and my fiancé is: 


twenty-three. We belong to the same 
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church, and every one says we are a perfect 
couple. We have been going together fer 
four years. 

Terry has been working the farm for his 
parents. His father isn’t in good heaith, 
and his mother expects Terry to stay 
around all the time. His mother doesn’t cb- 
ject to our getting married, but she expects 
us to come to live with them. 

Terry agrees with me that we couldn’t 
do that, but so far we haven’t told her 
what we think because we don’t know how 
she will take it. His mother is rather hard 
to get along with, and although we are 
fairly good friends now, I know it wouldn’t 
last if I lived in her home. 

My fiancé and I would love to buy a 
farm of our own, but we haven’t enough 
money for that. We would like to get 
married this year, and have thought of 
working as tenants on a farm. Do you 
think that such an arrangement might work 
out? Terry’s parents could easily get some 
one to work for them. 

We hate to wait, not knowing how things 
will work out. Do you think we should 
take a chance and marry anyway? 

Terry’s Par. 


Uncertain finances have post- 
poned the hopes of many an am- 
bitious couple, although that doesn’t 
happen in every instance. The idea 
of working on a farm ag tenants 
until you two can afford to buy a 
farm of your own sounds prac- 
ticable. However, you both can 
afford to wait a year or so, and by 
that time matters may straighten 
out more to your advantage. 

You are quite right in thinking 
that young people should begin 
married life in a home of their own. 
In-law complications are partic- 
ularly discouraging in so many 
cases, because there is no other ap- 
parent solution than to share the 
parents’ home. Waiting patiently 
until circumstances improve is 
about the best solution that offers 
itself. 

Dear Mas. Brown: I am an attractive 
girl of twenty-four, single, have managed 
to save a few dollars, and have a fairly 
good job. I am living in my own little 
apartment. 


The Friend In Need 


My main trouble is that I have never 
been able to make friends with girls. Ever 
since I can remember girls have double- 
crossed me. I have three sisters who never 
bothered about me. They would do fa- 
vors for each other, but never for me. 

When I was in school it was the same. 
The girls turned their noses up at me, and 
the women teachers usually picked on me. 
However, I’ve always had plenty of boy 
friends. Maybe every one who reads this 
will consider me catty, but I can honestly 
say that I have no use for girls. 

Even though I’m a woman myself, I fail 
to see any reason why one girl should ever 
stick up for another, since girls are always 
ready to put one over on some other 
woman. I have a few pet grievances which 
might illustrate my point. 

When I first started to work I met a girl 
who was living in a hall bedroom. I felt 
sorry for her, as she said she had no family 
or relatives, and asked her to share my two- 
room apartment. She didn’t hesitate to use 
my personal possessions, was too friendly 
with my boy friends, and always expected 
the best of everything. That ended that 
friendship. 

About a year ago I fell in love with a 
very nice young man. He always met me 
after work, and one night a girl friend man- 
aged it so that I had to introduce her. 
Well, she at once set her cap for him, and 
he fell for her. They met on the sly, and 
all the time she pretended to be a friend. 

I decided right then and there that I was 
through with women as friends. I should 
have known better than to trust any girl, 
when my own sisters treated me badly. I 
have no girl friends now, and I’m not sure 
that I want any. I’m somewhat skeptical 
about men, too. But at least they are not 
catty. 

It’s really a shame that girls are not 
capable of sincere friendships. Men usu- 
ally stick together, but girls find it impos- 
sible. Maybe you will say that I’m a cat 
myself, and that I am jealous, but I don’t 
suppose you will take the trouble to print a 
letter like this one. Stormy WEATHER. 


Well, my dear, to remember an 
old saying, life is what you make it. 
If you want sincere friendship, you 
have to give out friendship. It is 
an admitted fact that we sometimes 
get stung for our efforts, but all 
people are not alike. 

Going around with a chip on your 
shoulder, carelessly airing your sus- 
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picions and ideas of the fair sex, is 
apt to pay back in like coin. The 
fact that you have had unhappy ex- © 
periences with two selfish girls 
naturally caused you some heart- 
ache. But is it fair to condemn all 
girls? Think it over, dear. And, in 
the meantime, perhaps some of our 
readers will want to convince you 
that such a thing as real friendshin 
between women does exist. How 
about it, family? 


Dear Mrs. Brown: May a mere man 
enter your department? The girls who 
write in to say that they are in love with 
married men have no idea what real love 
is. Maybe it sounds strange for a man ta 
warn girls to leave married men alone. 
But I’ve often felt plenty mad at the way 
some men try to “make” a girl. 

This doesn’t mean that I’m altogether 
on your side, girls, because you have done 
plenty of damage making eyes at men re- 
gardless of whether they already had wives 
or not. 

The trouble with most girls is that they 
never seem to care what the man is like, 
as long as he is ready to be agreeable. It’s 
the girls’ own fault if they are taken in. 
But most girls are very poor sports; they 
can’t “take it” when it comes to bearing 
up under disappointments, especially if they 
find out that some man managed to fool 
them. 

Why girls raise such a fuss about the 
boys wanting to kiss them good night is a 
mystery to me. In the first place, most 
girls expect that good-night kiss. If a man 
doesn’t even try, then the girl thinks that 
she hasn’t made a hit. She may try to lead 
him on, and then the whole thing is spoiled. 

When a fellow takes a girl riding, nine 
times out of ten she snuggles up close, lifts 
tempting lips, et cetera. Only a wooden 
man would refuse to kiss. If girls didn’t 
issue invitations, wordless ones, we boys 
wouldn’t be accepting any. 

If I’m wrong, girls, just correct me. But 
I’ve always found that girls have very little 
courage when it comes to speaking their 
minds frankly. A Free Man. 


And all this from a young man 
who believes he is wise and ex- 
perienced in the ways of human 
nature! What do you think, family? 
Are girls the poor sports A Free 
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Man believes them to be? Take 
this young man’s dare, girls, and 
point out the weak spots in his 
argument. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am a divorcee, 
but am quite young, having married when 
I was fifteen. I didn’t know what love 
was when I married; I wanted to have the 
freedom and privileges of older girls. How- 
ever, my parents approved of the marriage. 

For the past year and a half I have been 
desperately in love with a man who, unfor- 
tunately, has a wife and one child. Since 
our acquaintance I have been out with 
other men, but although he knew, we con- 
tinued to be friendly until we knew only 
too well that we were deeply in love. 

I suppose you will give me the same 
kind of advice I’ve already read in your de- 
partment in a case like mine. But I have 
no one else to tell my troubles to. 

This man has told me that he cares for 
me more deeply than he has ever cared for 
his wife. He is known to be a nice man, 
but he has never tried to hide the fact 
that he likes to flirt, and his friends al- 
ways make remarks about that. Since we 
have been seeing each other he hasn’t even 
looked at another girl. 

His wife says that I wouldn’t go out with 
her husband if he couldn’t afford to take me 
places. But she is wrong, for only love can 
make a woman put up with the disap- 
pointments I put up with every day for his 
sake. I am considered very good-looking, 
and have few friends because I have given 
up everything, even my reputation for this 
man. 

He never fails to tell me how much he 
loves me, although in spite of anything I 
can say, he still continues to live with his 
wife. There is another man who says he 
loves me. Herb knows about this other 


man, but he wants me to marry him—_ 


some day, when he has his freedom. 

This other fellow is really fine, and I 
know that he would make a very good hus- 
band. What do you think, Mrs. Brown? 
Should I continue trying to win the man 
I love, or marry the man who loves me? 

Divorces. 

A love venture in which all com- 
mon sense and judgment are thrown 
to the winds can lead only to the 
day when both the man and woman 
concerned are faced with the un- 
alterable fact that conventions can- 
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not be evaded where security and 
peace of mind must be taken into 
consideration. 

It is always a sad story when a 
woman loses her reputation, friends, 
and home, and persists in blindly 
stumbling toward disappointment 
and regrets that are sure to follow 
such pursuit as yours, Divorcee. 

The very fact that this man is 
known to be a flirt should have been 
a warning to you from the start. 
Besides, men who really fall in love 
at least make some definite attempt 
to remedy the situation. Pretty 
stories cannot be depended upon. 

My suggestion is that you give up 
the man you think you are in love 
with. And, instead of considering 
marriage with a man you do not 
love, give yourself a chance to make 
another start in life. It is never too 
late to make your life worth while. 


_ Dear Mrs. Brown: A year ago I fell 
in love with a young man who was work- 
ing near where [ live. I am nineteen, and 
he is twenty-three. We fell in love almost 
at first sight. 

After dating him for a few months his 
cousin found a better job for him in an- 
other town. He promised faithfully to 
write, and we both promised to be true to 
each other. 

We corresponded regularly, and _ last 
Christmas he came to see me, although he 
had to travel almost a whole day each way. 
He was very devoted and affectionate, and 
I never dreamed that when he went back 
it was the end of everything. 

He didn’t break off right away. He wrote 
a few letters, but they were not as loving 
and affectionate as his other letters had 
been. Gradually he stopped writing alto- 
gether. I couldn’t understand it, and I 
don’t think I ever will. I know [I did noth- 
ing to in any way hurt him. 

Maybe I had better say right here that 
due to illness when a child, I am slightly 
lame, although that didn’t prevent me from 
having good times in high school. Do you 
think this was the reason? But ke knew 
all about it from the start, and said that 
nothing mattered except our love. 

I have written to him several times and 
asked him to let me know why he broke 
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with me this way, and said that it makes 
it hard for me not to know how he feels 
about me. Because if he doesn’t care, I 
would try to forget and interest myself in 
some other boy. I also said that I still 
cared. 

Do you think I did the wrong thing in 
writing to him when he didn’t answer my 
letters, and telling him how I felt about 
him? I just had to let him know that if 
he ever made up his mind te come back he 
would probably find me waiting. 

I have been out with different fellows, 
but I can’t seem to think of any one ex- 
cept this boy. I always think that he 
will come back one of these days. Do you 
cone I'd be happier if I really gave him 
up: 

Ee often wondered if my being lame 
will prevent me from ever getting married. 
I mean, I am not sure that any boy could 
really care for a girl who is a little lame. It 
seems that every time I want something 
badly, it always slips away from me. 

GERALDINE. 

I doubt very much if any of us 
get exactly what we want in this 
world. It is better not to expect too 
much, then our disappointments are 
likely to prove less heartbreaking. 

It is really a pity that any girl 
should break her heart over a man 
who apparently didn’t take her 
seriously enough to play fair. That 
boy friend of yours could not have 
really cared for you, dear. 

Of course, there is the possibility 
that he didn’t know how to go 
about telling you that he had 
changed. But he might at least 
have tried to be more thoughtful of 
your feelings. 

Try not to shut yourself away 
from other friendships with boys 
who would really appreciate you. 
In regard to being self-conscious 
about your limp, remember this: 
Other people do not think about it 
half as much as you do. They may 
notice it at first, but then forget it. 

And, believe me, dear, there are 
countless girls with varied handi- 
caps who are happily married. No 
doubt some of them will write in 
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order to assure you that this is in- 
deed true. How about it, family? 


Dear Mrs. Brown: Why do things 
have to go wrong after nine years of mar- 
riage, when the husband and wife really 
should settle down to bringing up their 
children? I am so heartsick and discour- 
aged that in spite of my love for my three 
children I feel no desire to live through 
further struggle. 

I’m only. thirty-one, still very young- 
looking, and people I meet can hardly be- 
lieve that I’ve been married nine years and 
am the mother of three children. 

Until two years ago my husband, who is 
thirty-six, seemed to be a devoted husband 
and father. Even now, after all that he 
has done, I still believe that he loves the 
children. However, for more than a year 
he has been interested in a woman who 
works in the same place he does. 

I knew there was some other woman, 
but not until two months ago did I find 
out who she was. He spends most of his 
salary buying her things and taking her 
out. 

My brother took me and the children 
over to this woman’s home. She claimed 
she did not know that my husband was a 
married man and a father, but I doubt it. 
In a place of business most people are 
likely to know whether a man is married 
or single. 

My husband was terribly angry that I 
went to see this woman, and we quarreled | 
about it. Then he packed up and left. At 
first he sent me some money, but after 
three weeks he stopped. 

I suppose I am a fool, but I still care 
for my husband. He says he will never 
come back, although I’ve told him that I 
would try to forget, and will forgive him 
for the children’s sake. However, the only 
thing he seems to want to do is to see the 
children now and then. 

I have always been a good housekeeper, 
can cook well, and tried to do my best 
in order to make life at home pleasant for 
him. I can’t understand why he ‘should 
have turned away from everything the way 
he did, and found the company of other 
women so much more to his taste. What 
do you think I should do? I’ve called 
him up, and sent him special-delivery let- 
ters telling him I must have money if the 
children are to eat and have a home, but 
he pays no attention tome. Mrs.J.C.K. 


It is indeed hard to understand 
why any man should suddenly 
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change from a good husband and 
father to an irresponsible, thought- 
less individual who seems devoid of 
all sense of decency and fair play. 
A man ought to have more pride 
and a higher opinion, not only of 
himself, but of his family. He 
might also remember that the real 
joy of living is not to be found in 
risky episodes that bring only sor- 
row to those who really love him. 

Since your husband refuses to ac- 
cept your forgiveness and return 
to his duties as father and husband, 
perhaps stronger measures than 
pleading will make him realize that 
he cannot leave you and the chil- 
dren in want. Sometimes begging 
doesn’t accomplish as much as 
when a man is shown that he cannot 
do as he likes in all things. 

My suggestion is that you see a 
lawyer, and give your husband to 
understand that you will stand for 
no more nonsense, and that it is up 
to him to do the right thing by you 
and the children. 


Dear Mrs. Brown: I am sure that you 
can help me. I’m a young man of twenty- 
two, and the girl I love is two years my 
senior. We have been keeping steady com- 
pany for a year, but my mother is trying 
to make me break up with Mae. She says 
that Mae is too old for me. 

When I first started going with hes, 
everything seemed to be all right. I mean, 
my mother didn’t object, and my friends 
liked her. But a few months ago [I re- 
ecived several anonymous letters telling me 
that my girl friend was not a nice girl, that 
she was dating married men, and that she 
was only making a fool of me. 

Now, I know Mae, and I love her, and 
I am sure that she is all right. I paid no 
attention to these letters, and stil! think she 
is one of the finest girls in the world. 

Recently, however, my mother received 
one of those letters, and she believes every- 
thing this letter says. She now wants me 
to break with Mae, and I am so disgusted 
with the whole thing that I don’t know 
what to do. 

Two months ago Mae and I became en- 
gaged, and we are planning to get married 
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next spring. I don’t dare tell my mother 
about our engagement, because she would 
just about make life unbearable for me. 

Every one who knows Mae, and, in fact, 
the whole town in which we live, thinks 
about her as I do. Every one keeps telling 
me that I couldn’t pick a better girl. it’s 
really a shame that my folks should treat 
her this way, because she really likes them; 
she doesn’t know how they feel about her. 

Mae never goes out without me. She 
has a very fine mother and father, but 
whoever wrote those letters seems to think 
that Mae isn’t the kind of girl a fellow 
ought to marry. Mrs. Brown, won’t you 
help me? Only yesterday, when my mother 
was nagging, I threatened to leave heme, 
and maybe I will. WEesstTer. 

Running away from a problem 
does not solve it, my boy. What a 
pity that any one should try to spoil 
another’s happiness! It’s hard to 
say who may be playing this trick 
on you, but it certainly must be 
some one who is probably jealous 
and doesn’t want you to marry Mae. 

Although every mother is rather 
anxious when her son’s thoughts 
turn to marriage, it isn’t fair on your 
mother’s part to condemn a girl 
without going more deeply into the 
matter. 

However, it may not be as wise 
as you think to keep your engage- 
ment secret. It will only serve to 
make the situation more irritable. 
Place your cards on the table, my 
boy, and take your parents into 
your confidence. You are of age, 
and free to follow the dictates of 
your heart. 

Perhaps if your mother is con- 
vinced that your faith in Mae is un- 
shaken, and that nothing can make 
you change your mind, she will be- 
come more reasonable. 

If you really and truly love this 
girl, then your heart holds the an- 
swer as to what you. should do. 
Since Mae has not given you just 
reason to suspect that such charges 
against her character are true, why 
not go on with your plens? 
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Comparison of Minerals in 
KELPAMALT vs. VEGETABLES 
3 KELPAMALT TABLETS contain: 


4, More Iron and Copper than 1 1b. of spinach, 7% 
Ibs. fresh tomatoes, 33 Ibs. of asparagus. 


More Calcium than 1 Ib. of cabbage. 
More Phosphorus than 1% Ibs. of carrots. 
More Sulphur than 2 Ibs. of tomatoes. 
More Sodium than 3 lbs. of turnips. 
More Potassium than 6 lbs. of beans. 
More Magnesium than 1 lb. of celery. 


MANUFACTURER’S NOTE:—As the result of KELPA- 
MALT’S tremendous popularity, many inferior imitations— 
sold as kelp and malt preparations—are being advertised. 
Don’t be fooled. Ask for the original, genuine KELPAMALT 
TABLETS. They are easily assimilated, do not upset the 
stomach nor injure the teeth. Absolutely guaranteed to 
produce results or money back. 


YOU FELLOWS WITH 


NATURALLY 
SKINNY BUILDS! 


HEY! 


Here’s a Quick Way to Put On 
10 to 15 Ibs. of Good Solid Flesh 
and Feel Like a Million Dollars! 


KELPAMALT, the New Mineral Concentrate from the 
Sea—Rich in Newer Form of NATURAL IODINE— 
Guarantees 5 Lbs. in 1 Week or No Cost 


MEN AND WOMEN EVERYWHERE AMAZED AT RESULTS 


Thousands of thin, pale, rundown folks—and even ‘Naturally 
Skinny” men and women—are amazed at this new easy way 
to put on healthy needed pounds quickly. Gains of 15 to 20 
Ibs. in one month, 5 Ibs. in 1 week, are reported regularly. 
Kelpamalt, the new mineral concentrate from the sea, gets 
right down to the cause of thin, underweight conditions and 
adds weight through a “2 ways in 1” natural process. 
First, its rich supply of easily assimilable minerals stimu- 
lates the digestive glands which produce the juices that 
alone enable you to digest fats and starches, the weight- 
making elements in your daily diet. And these minerals are 
needed by virtually every organ and for every function of 
the body. Second, Kelpamalt is rich in NATURAL IODINE 
—a mineral needed by the vital organ which regulates 
metabolism—the process through which the body is con- 
stantly building firm, solid flesh, new strength and energy. 
6 Kelpamalt tablets contain more NATURAL IODINE than 
486 Ibs. of spinach or 1660 Ibs. of beef. More iron and 
copper than 2 Ibs. of spinach or 15 Ibs. of fresh tomatoes. 
More calcium than 1 doz. eggs. More phosphorus than 3 Ibs, 
of carrots. 

Try Kelpamalt for a single week and notice the difference— 
how much better you sleep, how ordinary stomach distress 
vanishes, how firm flesh appears in place of scrawny holiows 
—and the new energy and strength it brings you. Kelpamalt 
is prescribed and used by physicians. Fine for children, too. 
Remember the name, Kelpamalt, the original kelp and malt 
tablets. Nothing like them, so don’t accept imitations. Start 
Kelpamalt today. If you don't gain at least 5 lbs. in 1 week 
the trial is free. 

100 jumbo size Kelpamalt tablets—four to five times the 
size of ordinary tablets—cost but little and may be had at 
all good drug stores. If your dealer has not yet received his 
supply, send $1 for special introductory size bottle of 65 tab- 
lets to the address below. . 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER Write today for fascinating instructive 

50-page book on How to Add Weight 
Quickly. Mineral Contents of Food and their effects on the human 
body. New facts about NATURAL IODINE. Standard weight and 
measurement charts. Daily menus for weight building. Absolutely 
free. No obligation. Kelpamalt Co., Dept. 414, 27-33 West 20th Street, 
New York City. 


Kelpamalt Zz 


Known in England as Vikelp 


© 1935, LicGett & MYERS ToBACcco Co. 
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